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This book offers a new perspective about who started the dispute over the inter- 
national status of Jammu and Kashmir (J&K). Most accounts claim that Pukhtoon 
tribesmen from Pakistan instigated this dispute. This book documents how people 
from the Jammu Province of J&K—Jammuites—actually started it. After Partition 
in 1947, Jammuites engaged in three significant actions. The first was a Muslim 
uprising in the Poonch area of western Jammu Province against the unpopular 
Hindu ruler, Maharaja Sir Hari Singh. The second was serious inter-religious 
violence throughout the province that killed or displaced large numbers of people 
from all religious communities. The third was the creation of Azad (Free) Jammu 
and Kashmir in the area of western Jammu Province that the ‘rebels’ had ‘freed’ or 
liberated. These significant actions all took place before the Maharaja acceded to 
India on 26 October 1947. They divided ‘his’ Muslim-majority state and con- 
firmed that it was undeliverable in its entirety to either India or Pakistan. They 
instigated the ongoing dispute between India and Pakistan over which state 
should possess J&K—the so-called ‘Kashmir dispute’. 

This book also provides new information and analysis about the least known 
area of disputed J&K: Azad Kashmir, a narrow strip of territory in south-western 
J&K populated by Muslims and administered by Pakistan. Few books have ever | 
been written about this region. None are contemporary.' This is despite the role 
that people who later came to be called Azad Kashmiris played in instigating the 
Kashmir dispute, despite ongoing Indian claims to ownership of this region, and 
despite Pakistani oversight of it until J&K’s international status is finally resolved. 
We know little about this region and how its people have fared since 1947 politi- 
cally, economically, administratively, and in their relationship with Pakistan. This 
book (partially) remedies this deficiency. It shows that Azad Kashmir is heavily 
involved with, and dependent on, Pakistan and suggests that Azad Kashmir’s de 
facto status as being part of Pakistan should be made de jure. 

The Kashmir dispute has bedevilled India-Pakistan relations since 1947. The 
book’s Conclusion suggests a possible framework to resolve this seemingly intrac- 
table issue. Following Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India in 1947, the Indian 
and Pakistan governments, and then the United Nations, resolved to consult the 
People of J&K about their state’s international status. This would be done via a 
United Nations-supervised plebiscite. This poll has never been held—nor is it 
likely to be held. Despite being marginalised since about mid-1948, the people of 
J&K are still legitimate stakeholders in the Kashmir dispute. Indeed, given India’s 
and Pakistan’s inability to resolve this bitter dispute, only the people of J&K appear 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF AZAD KASHMIR. 


to have the will and sufficient interest to do so. This reaffirms the lapsed proposi- 
tion to resolve the Kashmir dispute: ‘Let the People Decide’. 

There are two parts to this book. Part I has three chapters. Using primary 
source material wherever possible, it discusses the instigation of the Kashmir dis- 
pute and the creation of Azad Kashmir. Chapter 1 analyses the disparate religious 
and political situation in J&K in 1947, Chapter 2 provides evidence that substanti- 
ates the claim that Jammuites engaged in three significant actions in 1947. Chapter 
3 shows how India has denied these peoples’ actions and how Pakistan has acqui- 
esced in India’s tactic. 

Part IT has five chapters, These provide new information about how Azad Kash- 
mur and Azad Kashmiris have fared since 1947. Chapter 4 discusses how Pakistan 
has controlled and integrated this disputed region. Chapter 5 analyses Azad Kash- 
mit’s political system, and associated phenomena. Chapter 6 discusses Azad Kash- 
mir’s structure and administration. Chapter 7 looks at Azad Kashmir’s economy 
and some social aspects. Chapter 8 examines elections and internal politics in Azad 
Kashmir since 1970, 

A Conclusion ends the narrative, after which fourteen appendixes provide 
information not appropriate for the text. A bibliography and index follow. 


‘Terminology 


The terms ‘Kashmir’ and ‘Kashmiri’ mean different things to different people, 
particularly in the subcontinent. Except when used in the term ‘the Kashmir 
dispute’, I use ‘Kashmir’ to refer to the Kashmir Valley. I use the term ‘Kashmiri? 
to refer to the people who populate this region and people with ancestors from 
it (for example, Jawaharlal Nehru’s forebears were ethnic Kashmiri (Hindu) Pan- 
dits). To avoid confusion, I use the term J&K? to refer to the territory that com- 
prised the former princely state of Jammu and Kashmir, the popular shorthand for 
which was ‘Kashmir’. 

“In terms of J&K’s five regions, I refer to the actual area of J&K under India’s 
control (Jammu; Ladakh; the Kashmir Valley) as ‘Indian J&K’. I refer to the area of 
J&K that Pakistan is administering (Azad Kashmir; the Northern Areas) as ‘Paki- 
stan-Administered J&K’. I generally use the popular term ‘Azad Kashmir’ through- 
out this book, even though the region’: full title is ‘Azad Jammu and Kashmir’. 
Likewise, I use the term ‘Azad Kashmir Government’. In August 2009, Pakistan 
renamed the Northern Areas ‘Gilgit-Baltistan’.? Nevertheless, I use the older term 
‘Northern Areas’ throughout, except in the Conclusion, as this was the region’s 
name for most of the period covered by this book. Similarly, I use ‘North-West 
Frontier Province’ (NWFP) instead of Khyber Pakhtunkhwa.? 

It is also important to know what India and Pakistan call the territory of J&K 
under the other nation’s control. Indians call the area that Pakistan is administering 
‘Pakistan~Occupied Kashmir’ (‘POR’). Confusingly, Indians use this term regard- 
less of whether they are referring to all of Pakistan-Administered J&K, or to Azad 
Kashmir, or to the Northern Areas, In return, Pakistanis call Indian J&K either 
‘Indian-Occupied Kashmir’ (‘TOR’) or ‘Indian-Held Kashmir’ (THK’). Confus- 
ingly, when Pakistanis are talking about ‘Held Kashmir’, they often mean the 
Kashmir Valley, as they have almost no interest in Jammu and Ladakh. I use none 
of these loaded terms in this book, except when quoting. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Documentation . 
Because there is a dearth of good quality documents discussing Azad agi I 
have had to access a wide range of sources. One source has been TE ave 
enjoyed meeting and interviewing senior and interesting people h jong 
involvement with Azad Kashmir. Chiefly, but not exclusively, these have ie 
politicians, journalists and bureaucrats. I have accessed newspapers that have 
reported about Azad Kashmir, such as the (defunct) Civil & Military sis 
(CMG) and Dawn. I have also used some official documents. While somewhat dry, 
these have veracity as they form a legal basis for operations in Azad Kashmir. oe 
larly, some rare primary and secondary sources may lack a, 
they offer a useful perspective about Azad Kashmir, Azad Kashmiris, and their 
issues. I have also accessed Internet sites, although some websites may no longer 
exist, particularly for two former prime ministers involved in the four extraordi- 
nary prime ministerial changes that occurred in Azad Kashmir in 2009-10, 

Wherever possible, I have based my narrative on primary source documents. 
Two stand out: the comprehensive ‘restricted’ Report of the Sub-committee on Western 
Kashmir, 1949, of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP),* and the ‘secret’ Census of Azad Kashmir, 1951.5 Information from these 
‘warts and all’ documents has rarely been published before. Another important 
document is the ‘restricted’ ‘Rules of Business 1985’, without which it would 
have been difficult to discuss Azad Kashmir’s post-1979 administration.” These 
Rules appear to be current. 
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PART ONE 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 








J&K 





DISUNITED PEOPLE—UNDELIVERABLE STATE 


Introduction 


In 1947, a strong perception existed that the princely state of Jammu and Kashmir 
was a unified and indivisible entity capable of being delivered, in its entirety, to 
either India or Pakistan. This led to an expectation that, with the British departure 
from the Indian subcontinent, J&K would unite with one of the new dominions. 
Events soon after Partition showed that J&K was not a unified entity. Even so, the 
Perception that J&K was an indivisible entity persisted, and this was a major 
impediment for many years in attempts to resolve the dispute over J&K’s interna- 

tional status. As the discussion in this chapter shows, the perception was false. 
There are a number of reasons why the perception arose that J&K was a uni- 
fied, indivisible entity capable of delivery to India or Pakistan. Autocratic Dogra 
maharajas, strongly supported by the British acting as paramount power, had 
ensured that this entity cohered with few major political problems. People 
expected that this entity would continue to cohere. Powerbrokers in 1947 also 
were influenced by the method used to decolonise Princely India (as against 
British-controlled India), whereby each ruler was deemed to have the power— 
and, indeed, was expected—to accede to either India or Pakistan. Princely states 
therefore were considered to be indivisible and without any independent future. 
Neither the departing British nor the future leaders of India and Pakistan sought 
oe ise ee any princely state along religious lines, nor would they countenance 
z Pr for any of them. Instead, the British encouraged each princely ruler 
ion E er geographical factors and the will of his subjects in deciding his acces- 
son. Even though the accession would clearly impact on all of the prince’s sub- 
ie oo there were no legal requirements or popular pressures for the 
decided tae er either factor. He alone would decide the accession. Once it was 
Hiie : expectation was that all of his princely state would, along with the 

aE the new dominion of his choice. 

flawed Sm as discusses J&K’s indivisibility and shows that this concept was 
"SOF a start, J&K was an artificial entity constructed by the British and the 
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first Dogra ruler, and supported thereafter by British paramountcy. Only the 
unpopular autocratic rule of the ruler of J&K, Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, and his 


regressive regime compelled the disparate people of J&K to cohere. These “peo- . 


ples’ had major geographical, ethnic, religious, historic, cultural and political dif- 
ferences, divisions, and desires—especially for J&K’s future international status, on 
which significant issue some had little inclination to compromise, The present 


discussion especially focuses on people who lived in the Kashmir Valley and in | 


western parts of Jammu Province, particularly in the Jagir of Poonch, where large 
Muslim majorities were located. It does so because the Maharaja’s regime and 
Practices impacted negatively on these people most of all. Individuals in both 
places also played the most significant roles as politicians, leaders and activists in 


the period leading up to the Maharaja’s accession to India on 26.October 1947, 
and thereafter in divided J&K. 


The accession issue 


With the departure of the British from the Indian subcontinent in August 1947, 
all Indian princes were faced with a momentous decision: to join their domains 
with either India or Pakistan. The Indian Independence Act, 1947, provided the 
legal basis for the British departure. In essence, it allowed for the partition of 
British India into India and Pakistan, with the Islamic dominion comprising 
eastern and western wings, and for the lapse of British Paramountcy over princely 
states. This latter provision appeared to suggest that the multitude of these states, 
including J&K, essentially became independent after 15 August 1947. However, 
the departing British and the leadership of both new dominions made it clear that 
they expected each ruler to make an accession. The British also made it clear that 
their government would not recognise as a dominion any princely state that 
declared independence.? When the British finally departed the subcontinent on 
15 August 1947, most princes had acceded to India, with a few opting to join 

Pakistan. (It was impossible to accede to Pakistan before the new dominion actu- 

ally came into existence on 15 August 1947.) The Maharaja of J&K was one of 
only a few princes who had not made an accession. Others of significance 

included the Nizam of Hyderabad in southern India and the Nawab of Junagadh 

in the Kathiawar peninsula. Nevertheless, the expectation was still that Hari 

Singh would make an accession. 


For Maharaja Hari Singh, accession to Pakistan was, in terms of J&K’s geography, 


feasible, even desirable. This was because almost all of J&K’s major geographical 


majority state of Pakistan. Geographically speaking, the only railway line that 
entered J&K was a branch of the North Western Railway from Sialkot, some 
twenty-five miles away in Pakistan, to J&K’s winter capital, Jammu City. As for 
motorable roads, J&K had few. Like the railway line, the main road to Jammu City 
was from Sialkot. Of the three roads to Srinagar, J&K’s summer capital, two entered 
J&K from areas that were to become part of Pakistan.* The first was the all-weather 
Jhelum Valley Road, which ran alongside the Jhelum River for 132 of its 196 miles. 
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i indi was a railhead, and then went via 
ee Sea ny aa ae Rtas A second road went from the 
Moa tes "of li seventy-one miles further north of Rawalpindi, 
hae ane oe RAA then to Srinagar. A third, ‘more picturesque’ 
TAARI E are the Sialkot-Jammu road. This route went for 203 miles 
KoT poes Srinagar via the Banihal Pass, which was often snowbound 
from Jammu Ciy to hia to April’ and was ‘notoriously liable to gullying and 
bin naar A ‘ak &K’s post and telegraphic links invariably 
landslips’.° In terms of communications, J sp grapi a 

jor road or rail links that entered the princely state. Les 
cu Hs peed through, areas that were to become part of Pakistan. 
ements speaking, accession to Pakistan was feasible as J&K’ links with 
Ja pan were to become part of this new dominion were highly putes, 
Indeed, the J&K economy was heavily integrated with, and Leu = j 
areas. Up to 98 per cent of the non-timber exports from the Eora a uh ss z 
via the Jhelum Valley Road to Rawalpindi,’ the city Conndered the ‘warehou 7 
for goods transiting to and from the Kashmir Valley. JXK. timber oS = : 
floated down the Jhelum and Chenab rivers to points downstream in (Pal i an ) 
Punjab. (Equally, these rivers’ headwaters controlled vitally NEAN Na me 
from J&K into the downstream (Pakistani) Punjab canal system.) Goods from J: s 
freighted by rail from Jammu City or Rawalpindi were carried on the western ra 
network to Karachi, the traditional port for the princely state. Owing to its Be 
imity, Karachi enjoyed a 65 per cent freight advantage over goods sent 7 Bomi 7 
or Calcutta.’ Finally, even in the 1940s, Kashmir Province was a popular a 
destination, with tourism ‘of vast economic importance’. In 1940, almost all oft : 
province's 29,292 visitors, who comprised 8,367 Europeans and 20,925 Indians, : 
would have entered J&K by roads coming from areas that were to become part o 

akistan, chiefly the Jhelum Valley Road. 

: oh ened ES ae A reasons, accession to Pakistan may EFN 
have been desirable. It even looked likely when the J&K Government sought anı 
agreed a ‘Standstill Agreement’ with the Pakistan Government just before BR 
tion." J&K’s dependency on Pakistani Punjab was highlighted after the de. ae 
of essential goods and services from this region, including petrol, wheat and salt, 
to J&K was severely curtailed in September 1947.8 The Standstill Agreement 
made this curtailment unfortunate. As J&K and India saw it, the Pakistan Göran- 
ment was seeking to pressure the J&K Government on the accession a 
Conversely, the Pakistan Government claimed to be unable to compel re ser 
unprotected lorry drivers to drive through turbulent. areas where aT ye 
Possibly confront personal danger and severe looting." Under the In ian Inde- 
pendence Act, a Standstill Agreement was supposed to enable various oe 
agreements and arrangements relating to economic activities and the provision o 
services between a princely state and British India to continue with the new 
dominion until new ones were put in place. This gave a princely state’s ruler age 
time to determine to which dominion he ultimately would accede, With most o 
J&K’ services and economic activities occurring with Pakistan, and given cares 
J&K Government had sought and obtained the Standstill Agreement just before 
the British departed, many Pakistanis apparently believed that J&K would, at 5 
time in the future, accede to it. This hope was false. The J&K Government ha 
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openly offered the same agreement to India, but New Delhi had been none. 


commnittal.’® India’s stance was not a pressing issue for J&K as almost all of its 

significant geographical and economic links were with Pakistan. 
For Maharaja Hari Singh personally, the accession issue posed a m. 

he was the Hindu ruler of a Muslim-majority state. In 1947, J&K had a Popula- 


tion of just over four million (see Table 1.1), 77 per cent of whom were Muslims, ! 
Muslims also constituted a clear majority in all three of J&K’s provinces: Jammu, } 


Kashmir, and the Frontier Districts. If the partition method used by the British in 
British India, whereby Muslim-majority areas became part of Pakistan, was any 


guide, Hari Singh should have chosen to unite his princely state with Pakistan, ‘ 
Nevertheless, despite the fact that J&K had a Muslim-majority population, the | 


political inclinations of the people of J&K were far more complex and uncertain, 
As we shall see, some significant Hindus believed that J&K should join Pakistan, 


Even more important, some, perhaps many, Muslims—nobody knows for certain | 


how many—did not favour J&K joining Pakistan. This uncertainty about the 
political wishes of the people of J&K arises because neither the Maharaja nor the 
governments of India and Pakistan have ever asked Muslims, or any other people 
in J&K, in any meaningful or inclusive way, what status they wanted for J&K. Also, 


no opinions polls or other attempts to gauge public opinion were conducted at 
the time. 


Table 1.1: The Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir in 1941.” 


Province Area Population Religious Composition Number 
(sq. miles) 
Jammu 12,378 1,981,433 61.19 per cent Muslims 1,212,405 
37.19 per cent Hindus 736,862 
1.41 per cent Sikhs 27,896 
0.21 per cent Others (Jains, 4,270 
Christians, Buddhists etc.)* 

Kashmir 8,539 1,728,705 93.48 per cent Muslims 1,615,928 
4.95 per cent Hindus 85,531 
1.56 per cent Sikhs 27,001 
0.01 per cent Others* 245 
Frontier 63,554 311,478 86.86 per cent Muslims 270,539 
Districts 12.89 per cent Buddhists 40,164 
0.25 per cent Hindus, Unspecified 775 

Others and Sikhs** 
State total 84,471 4,021,616 77.06 per cent Muslims 3,098,872 
20.46 per cent Hindus 822,955 
1.37 per cent Sikhs 54,975 
1.01 per cent Buddhists 40,684 
0.10 per cent Unspecified Others 4,130 


Source: Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part UL, Village 
Tables, Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942, 
Key: * Breakdown of figures not provided. 

** Only the Ladakh District had Hindus, Sikhs or Unspecified Others."@ 
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i i ould have resolved the issue of his 

nee arena i ARTN Sa ‘Singh vacillated. This was partially 
pies naro aoe it bei simple ‘either/or’ choice, the background 

derstandable: rather than it eing a simp eee ae 
= ificati f, this decision were complex. Fur J 
oun Eeee A oposition given the awful upheavals and brutal 
oa ap map aanee ES in adjacent Punjab. Hari Singh’s situation in 
killings that each was experiencing in adj SN ae 

i ful—but personally more diffi t 

Poe aia ea NS ffset by the fact that he was a Hindu 
a a on ese ice acai likely be curtailed if he 
ee s Hi du and Sikh subjects, especially those 
aed ase = cin oe ak ; union with Muslim Pakistan was 
ire peas pra oF as that they faced being politically, and 
Seen oo ee any such union. These non-Muslims would have 

i is uni and with force.” 
beets eae other factors that added complexity to the acces~ 
sion issue. Some Kashmiri Muslims apparently were PE AA aNG TR 
Pakistan, although whatever political possibility they offered Hari e ae a 
ened because their leader, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, was a po! r: ieee: 
he disliked. A popular, secular and influential dra ence a pl te 
significant part in Kashmiri politics since he became known as es aes = 
mir’ during the 1931 anti-Maharaja uprising in Kashmir. oe 4 in 7 ta 
strongly supported by another man whom Hari Singh disli e BS + a 
Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru. With Kashmiri (Hindu) es i : 
bears, Nehru was a great lover of Kashmir. He also wanted the prince y sta a 
join India. Conversely, a few influential Kashmiri Pandits wanted J& oH z 
Pakistan. They possibly included Ramchandra Kak, the Maharaja’s pee $ z 
until Hari Singh sacked him just before Partition, possibly because of Kal sa a 
pro-Pakistan leanings. Similarly, Muslims in western Jammu Province, m arly 
in Poonch, many of whom had martial capabilities, and Muslims in the E 
Districts Province strongly wanted J&K to join Pakistan. Finally, some n u : 
including the ruler himself and, at times, Sheikh Abdullah, wanted indepen enc 
for J&K.” This was not an impossible proposition given J&K $ size re ee 
strategic setting of sharing international borders with China 7 Afg a 
Conversely, J&K lacked the military ASAA area re ence and sup 

ort from the new dominions to make independence pra . i 
‘ The India-Pakistan border announced on 17 August 1947 further ES 
the Maharaja’ accession, chiefly because it made the option of joing sa 
realistic. Surprisingly, India obtained three of the four tehsils in the Mus: a, 
ity Gurdaspur District of Punjab.” This gave India a narrow land corridor rie 
its part of Punjab to J&K’ Kathua District, in the eastern corner of Tn i 
ince. Within this corridor, a poor road already connected the rest of Hee wi a 
J&K, while a railway line from Pathankot town was extendable to os ua, Be 
beyond.” This fortuitous strategic land bridge meant that the Hindu- e S 
State could directly access the Hindu-majority dominion. Without this ae 
link, J&K and/or India would have had to construct a new road from erie : 
the hilly part of Indian Punjab, via difficult terrain, to eastern Jammu. J&K’s he 
to India became much easier after the existing road was upgraded and the railway 
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line was extended. This reduced J&K’s almost total reliance on its existing road 
and rail links from Pakistan. , 

The Maharaja’s vacillation did nothing to. reduce the complexity—and anxi- 
ety—surrounding the accession question. Hari Singh’s son has explained his 
father’s ability to vacillate. For Karan Singh,” the Maharaja faced a ‘once-in~a_ 
millennium historical phenomenon’ where four major forces or their leaders 
opposed him: the hurriedly departing and therefore impetuous British; Nehru’s 
Indian National Congress; Muhammad Ali Jinnah’s Muslim League (and its local 
‘affiliate’, the All J&K Muslim Conference); and Abdullahs All J&K National 
Conference. Some or all of them were applying pressure to Hari Singh, either 
directly through consultations and visits (India, particularly, and the British) or 
subtly through activities such as economic blockades (Pakistan), cross-border mili- 
tary activity (Pakistan), and internal politicking (Muslim Conference and National 
Conference), The Maharaja’s decision on the future international status of J&K, 
whatever it was, would not satisfy all of these groups and people. Karan Singh also 
considered that his father suffered from the ‘feudal virus’ of indecisiveness. This 
‘disinclination to take a firm decision one way or the other’ only. increased peo- 
ple’s suspicions and encouraged some of them, particularly Muslims and Hindus 
in Jammu Province, to take actions after 15 August 1947 to ensure that J&K 
joined the dominion of their choice, This involved an uprising in Poonch and 
serious internal inter-religious violence in Jammu Province. 

On 26 October 1947, Maharaja Hari Singh finally made an accession—to 
India. Ostensibly, he was compelled to accede to India in order to receive Indian 
military assistance to defend J&K from an invasion by Muslim Pukhtoon tribes- 
men from Pakistan that began on 22 October 1947. However, by then J&K was 
already physically divided by internal fighting, chiefly in Jammu Province, to such 
an extent that it was actually undeliverable in its entirety to India (or, indeed, to 
Pakistan, had Hari Singh acceded to it). Hence, India and Pakistan’s perceptions 
of J&K’s indivisibility and deliverability were flawed. They underestimated the 
disunited J&K people’s deep religious differences and strongly held, but differing, 
political desires, as a result of which neither India nor Pakistan was guaranteed 
majority popular support. Their'stance also ignored J&K’s unique social diversity 
and complexity and its divisive political situation in which the Maharaja’s forces 
had been the only unifying factor. The next section explores these points. 


JOK: diverse and disunited 


The princely state of Jammu and Kashmir was an artificial political entity created 
by the British in 1846. Throughout its 101-year existence, little held this diverse 
and disunited state together, except autocratic rule by Dogra maharajas. The Brit- 
ish constructed J&K in conjunction with Maharaja Gulab Singh, a Rajput Dogra 
from Jammu. Gulab Singh was an Opportunist, intriguer and ambivalent partici- 
pant with his supposed allies, the Sikhs, in their (losing) war against the East India 
Company forces in 1845-46, The British established their paramountcy over 
Gulab Singh via the 1846 Treaty of Amritsar in which he unequivocally acknowl- 
edged the ‘supremacy of the British Government’.* In return, the British sold 
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ini i i ditary and other land that comprised Gulab Singh’s 
n S o r s to land he held in Ladakh, and to the Kash- 
pe om land located in what was later called J&K’s Frontier Districts Prov- 
m In DEAE for his ‘territorial windfall’, Gulab Singh paid the British 
Re 5 million. Following some territorial adjustments soon after, the second 
maharaja, Ranbir Singh, finally and fully incorporated the rebellious northern 
Gilgit area of the Frontier Districts into J&K in the late 1870s.” The modern 
entity known as Jammu and Kashmir had fully emerged. 

The areas that the Dogra maharajas acquired had never been effectively united 
under a single local ruler before, nor did their state naturally cohere as an entity. 
The princely state needed a strong ruler to hold it together. With the exception 
of the Kashmir Valley, the areas acquired by the Dogras had never had settled 
government. Given the diversity of the population, J&K’s difficult geography and 
its lack of a shared history, it was ‘by no means an easy task’ to consolidate this 
construction.” To ease this burden, and their own fears about possible Russian 
(later Soviet) incursions into India via J&K, the British strongly supported all four 
Dogra rulers who ruled J&K from 1846 to 1947 under the supervision, and 
protection, of British paramountcy. Overall, the convenient British-Dogra rela~ 
tionship maximised the maharaja’s rule over J&K and minimised internal forces 
that might have challenged it. This ensured that the colonial entity cohered, thus 
enhancing J&K’s defensibility. Equally important, this prevented problems on 
Britain’s strategically important northern frontier. 

When J&K did cause the British problems, they intervened. In 1889, after 
accusing Maharaja Pratap Singh of maladministration, the British eo ruled 
J&K directly until 1905 through a Council of State and a British resident. While 
the resident acted as the ‘final arbiter’ in J&K’s affairs,” he only interceded on 
behalf of the British ‘when events were so obvious that they could not escape 
publicity’! In 1931 the British helpfully intervened in J&K to support Dogra 
tule. The (British) Indian Army helped Hari Singh quell a major uprising in 
Srinagar which, in terms of casualties and property damage, ‘was possibly the most 
serious communal outbreak in India between the Moplah rebellion of 1921 and 
the Calcutta riots of 1946. Hari Singh was displeased when British meddling 
thereafter compelled him to make some administrative changes and give his 
subjects some political representation.” Nevertheless, these changes did little to 
reduce Hari Singh’s overall power and internal control. Indeed, the British 
allowed Hari Singh to engage in practices that kept the majority of his subjects 
politically unempowered and with no effective role in determining the fate of 
their lives or the lands on which they lived. To obtain responsible government, 
‘nothing less than a political and social revolution’ would have been required for 
the people of J&K.” sf 

Following his Dogra forebears’ traditions, the fourth Maharaja, Maharaja Sir 
Hari Singh, dominated J&K. While the British -were satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, it also meant that Hari Singh did not develop a popular constituency to fall 
back on when times became tough—as they did when the British left the sub- 
continent in 1947, after which he was on his own. Until then, Hari Singh’s tule 
was difficult to challenge. It is therefore necessary to examine the nature of Hari 
Singh’s regime in 1947 and the extent of his power and influence. 
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In 1947, Maharaja Hari Singh controlled all of his regime's organs of violence, 
power or influence, either directly or by making senior appointments to them, or 
by passing laws that ensured the superior position of him and his religious com- 
munity. He usually appointed Hindus to his administration, police and army, 
certainly at the senior levels. Frequently, these Hindus were from the same geo- 
graphical area of eastern Jammu as the ruling Dogra clan,” or they regarded 
themselves as part of the ruler’s ‘royal clan’, or they were indebted to the ruler for 
their wealth and wellbeing.” Muslims were under-represented in these bodies, 
particularly at senior levels. By April 1945, they comprised 40 per cent of J&K’s 
civil service.” In 1932, they comprised 45 per cent of the 1,500-strong Depart- 
ment of Police, only outnumbering non-Muslims at the constable level (460 to 
430). Of the other 600 men with any rank, only 200 were Muslims (35 per cent); 
of the thirty-seven men holding the rank of inspector and above, only two were 
Muslims.” The ‘Jammu army’, which comprised 9,100 men in 1939,*° was even 


more heavily dominated by non-Muslims: a maximum of 25 per cent of its sol- 


diers were Muslims; much of the remainder (63 per cent) were Hindus from the 
maharaja’s Dogra community.*! Kashmiris, almost all of whom were Muslims, 


were debarred from military service as they were ‘considered a non-martial race’.” 
Equally discriminatory, the J&K Arms Act 1940 allowed only (Jammu-based) 
Rajput Dogras to own and use firearms.” To discourage further conversions to 
Islam, particularly among Kashmiris, Hari Singh passed laws that compelled con- 
verts to forfeit all ancestral property." This was a further sign of the Hindu Maha- 
raja’s overwhelming power. 

Maharaja Hari Singh also dominated J&K’s media and the princely state’s limited 
consultative political body, the Praja Sabha (People’s House). J&K’s media com- 
prised newspapers only. The Maharaja had only allowed their publication in J&K 
since 1934.“ Prior to that, any newspapers in J&K came from Punjab, particularly 
Lahore. J&K’s Praja Sabha was only established in 1934 after Hari Singh, following 
British ‘encouragement’, deigned to grant J&K a constitution. This followed his 
agreement in 1932 to allow overt political activity and public protest, However, the 
Maharaja tightly controlled the seventy-five-seat Praja Sabha via forty-two official 
or nomunated seats and by allowing certain qualified subjects from selected sectors 
to elect the other thirty-three seats. By 1939, this representation had changed 
(lightly) to forty members being directly elected.“ Of these, twenty-one came 
from Muslim constituencies, ten from Hindu constituencies, two from Sikh con- 
stituencies, six from ‘special constituencies’ for landed interests, and one from a 
pensioner constituency. Given that all non-Muslim seats were usually pro-Maha- 
raja, Hari Singh had effective control of this body. Furthermore, the limited debate 
that the ruler allowed on certain issues did not lessen his authority, power or 
control: it was unlawful for the Praja Sabha to consider ten major reserved matters 
that dealt with the regime and its practices.“ The Praja Sabha’s sitting time also was 
brief—thirty days in 1938." The ruler could prorogue the body at any time. Over- 
all, the Maharaja’s rule was rarely scrutinised, or challenged. 

At the beginning of 1947 therefore, Maharaja Hari Singh dominated J&K—and 
his subjects could do little about it. His position rapidly changed in August after 
the guarantors of his rule, the British, had left the subcontinent. Hari Singh then 
confronted two major challenges: continued Dogra rule and the accession issue. 
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The only constituency that strongly supported the continuance of his rule was 
that of his Hindu co-religionists, particularly in eastern Jammu Province. The 
leaders of India and Pakistan—Jawaharlal Nehru, whom Singh disliked, and the 
autocratic Muhammad Ali Jinnah—probably did not want Dogra rule to con- 
tinue. Additionally, Hari Singh had never sought, nor obtained, support from his 
predominantly Muslim subjects that may have helped the continuance of his rule. 
Some of these subjects had local and regional influence. They could lobby leaders 
such as Nehru and Jinnah for support. They also could create significant political 
and physical obstacles to Dogra rule in J&K. Hari Singh and his regime now had 
to counter these forces on their own. 
Regarding the second challenge, under the J&K Constitution, the accession 
decision was the Maharaja’s alone. However, before Partition, two of the most 
influential men in India had encouraged Hari Singh to take the desire of his 
subjects into account. After meeting Maharaja Hari Singh in early August 1947, 
Mahatma Gandhi publicly stated that ‘the will of the Kashmiris was the supreme 
law’ in J&K and the Maharaja had ‘readily acknowledged the fact’.>' In July 1947, 
the Viceroy of India, Lord Mountbatten, had privately suggested to the Maharaja 
that he ‘should consult the will of the people and do what the majority thought 
best for the State’.*? Hari Singh ignored these exhortations. He also had no 
mechanisms in place to consult the people of J&K, or their representatives, in any 
inclusive or meaningful way on the accession—even if the autocrat had wanted 
to. The Praja Sabha was largely useless: it was unrepresentative and pro-Maharaja. 
No electoral roll existed that listed all adults in J&K eligible to vote in any uni- 
versal adult suffrage poll or referendum on the accession. Finally, all of the leading, 
popular J&K politicians were in jail. The decision on J&K’s future status remained 
the Maharaja’s alone. 
Because the people of J&K were not asked about the future status of their state, 
it is impossible to state definitively what their aspirations were on this matter. 
Clearly however, this issue was divisive throughout 1947. Despite a lack of any 
polling, we have some contemporary indications of the perceived desires of the 
people of J&K—although the veracity of these is impossible to determine. On 13 
August 1947, the presumably apolitical British Resident in Srinagar believed that 
the ‘bulk’ of J&K’s population ‘if consulted would probably favour Pakistan espe- 
cially [those in the] Mirpur, Poonch and Muzaffarabad area’? An assessment of 
newspapers that actively reported on J&K in 1947 also suggests that many people 
wanted J&K to join Pakistan.* In a CMG report on 28 October 1947, the former 
editor of the Srinagar-based Kashmir Times, G.K. Reddy, a South Indian, who had 
recently been expelled for advocating J&K’s accession to Pakistan, believed that 
‘the vast majority of the State people want that Kashmir State should accede to 
Pakistan’. On 20 November 1947, almost a month after the unpopular invasion 
by Muslim Pukhtoon tribesmen from Pakistan, The Times stated that there was 
‘little doubt that the bulk of the Muslim population’ desired to join Pakistan.” 
This may have been so, although, equally, some Kashmiris under National Confer- 
ence influence had different desires for J&K’s international status (see below). 
The question of whether J&K should join Pakistan or India was not simple. 
Although J&K had a Muslim majority, the state was a polyglot entity whose 
People enjoyed little religious homogeneity, interaction or unity, and had differing 
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desires for the future status of J&K. While the vast majority of J&K’s residents were | 
Muslims, they did not comprise a unified, monolithic community. Most Muslims 
were Sunnis, but Shias and ‘Maulias’, followers of the Agha Khan (also called i 
‘Ismailis’), were strong in the large and lightly populated Frontier Districts Proy- 
ince. In the Kashmir Valley, liberal, tolerant, Sufi-inspired Sunni Islam was prac- 
tised. It allowed the veneration of saints, individuals, and even objects considered ` 
holy, including a relic in Srinagar’s Hazratbal shrine said to be a hait of the Prophet 4 
Muhammad; about this, a Kashmiri verse states with much seeming unorthodoxy, | 
“Whosoever has seen the sacred hair of Muhammad, [h]as had in reality the vision 4 
of the Prophet’.” Other religious groups represented in J&K included Hindus, 4 
who comprised a diverse collection of various castes and Untouchables, Buddhists, | 
Sikhs, Jains and Christians. The 1941 Census provides evidence of J&K’s diversity, 
In it, people either classified themselves, or were classified, as Dogras, Rajputs, 
Brahmins, Thakkars, Jats, Untouchables, Gujjars, Bakarwals, Poonchis, Syeds, } 
Afghans, Punjabis, Maliks, Mians, Sikhs, Kashmiris, Pandits, Bodhs, Baltis, Shins and ` 
Yashkins.** While some of these categories represented ethnic groups, a number 
also had clear religious affiliations, including Brahmins, Untouchables and Pandits 


(Hinduism), Syeds (Islam), Sikhs (Sikhism) and Bodhs (Buddhism). 


In a straight choice between India and Pakistan, most non-Muslims probably ` 
favoured joining India. Non-Muslims comprised 23 per cent of J&K’s population. 
The largest of these pro-Indian elements was Jammu Hindus, who were 18 per 
cent of J&K’s population. The most important among this group was the Maha- 
raja,a Hindu Dogra from eastern Jammu Province, the only area of J&K which 
had a large Hindu population (see Table 1.2) and where the ruler enjoyed genuine 
popularity. For religious reasons, Hindus in this area favoured joining India. Other 
probably pro-Indian, non-Muslim elements in J&K included Hindu Pandits in the 
Kashmir Valley (2.1 per cent of J&K’s population), Sikhs in Jammu or Kashmir 
provinces (1.4 per cent), and Buddhists (1 per cent) who, despite being numeri- 
cally few, comprised a large majority in the Ladakh tehsil and a small minority in 
the Kargil tehsil of Ladakh District. The most important of this agglomeration of 
pro-Indian, non-Muslims was the Hindus who lived in eastern Jammu. They 


engaged in some significant actions after Partition that were clearly pro-Indian 
and anti-Muslim. These are discussed in Chapter 2. 

A significant factor in 1947 for the Maharaja to ponder was that Muslims had 
differing aspirations for J&K. Had Muslims been united in wanting J&K to join 
Pakistan in 1947, it would have been exceedingly difficult for Hari Singh to 
oppose their wishes. The fact that J&K Muslims were not united allowed him to 
consider accession to India. We can determine the predilections of some J&K 
Muslims by their actions before and after Hari Singh’s accession to India on 26 
October 1947. Many Muslims in the Jagir of Poonch and Mirpur District, both 
of which were located in western Jammu Province, were clearly anti-Maharaja 
and pro-Pakistan. These Muslims shared close geographical, historical, economic 
and cultural links with areas of western (Pakistani) Punjab and NWFP. Led by 
some pro-Pakistan Muslim Conference politicians, they engaged in some signifi- 
cant actions in September-October 1947 to ensure that J&K joined Pakistan. 
These actions included instigating an anti-Maharaja uprising in Poonch and 
starting the Azad (Free) Kashmir movement. Similarly, early in November 1947, 
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i ims i ‘ ier Districts Province revolted, imprisoned the 
es state: sa baal a arrived, and opted to join Pakistan.” Soon 
toda "Karachi sent an administrator to govern this area. These actions are 

e , 
a center -perhaps many, Kashmiri Muslims were ambivalent about 
j ee pea important fact. Indeed, some were actively pro-Indian. Led 
SEa Abdullah and his secular National Conference, these Muslims’ distaste 
4 aa was heightened by the Pukhtoon invasion of Kashmir Province in 
en 1947. Kashmiris opposed this invasion. Consequently many also sup- 

rted Hari Singh’s accession to India,.an act in which Abdullah played a major 
5i Because of its prestige, importance and attractiveness to both India and Paki- 
a an examination of the most prized part of J&K—the physically ier = 
culturally insulated Kashmir Valley—is important. So also is an a a F 
leading role that Kashmiri politicians played in 1947, as not all o - em is 
favour of J&K joining Pakistan. These examinations confirm that J&K was a 
nited and essentially: undeliverable entity in 1947. 


Kashmiris: ambivalent about Pakistan 


The Kashmir Valley region—or Kashmir, as it has been popularly seated the 
most famous and important region of J&K. It was acclaimed because of its p e 
cal beauty and its popularity with outsiders. The most famous of ae ss eis 
Mughal Emperor Jehangir, a devotee who exuberantly called paradise : ash- 
mir kingdom captured by his father, Akbar, in 1586. Kashmir also was famous 
because of well-known ‘old’ Kashmiris such as Jawaharlal Nehru and the famous 
subcontinental poet Muhammad Iqbal, whose ancestors were Kashmiris. The 
Kashmir Valley was important because Srinagar, the political centre and summer 
capital of J&K, was located there. With a 1941 population of 208,000, aes was 
J&K’s largest city (Jammu City had a population of 30,000) -lt was also the largest 
city north of Lahore and the twentieth largest city in India. In addition, Srinagar 
was Sheikh Abdullah’s stronghold and the centre of activities of the party that he 
led, the National Conference. In mid-1947, political attention was focused on 
Srinagar as the Maharaja was in residence; because of his involvement with ee 
gar-based politicians, particularly Sheikh Abdullah, Nehru appeared to assume that 
circumstances in Srinagar reflected the overall state of affairs in J&K. This practice 
caused him to misread the political situation that existed throughout the diverse 
princely state. l i 
A further reason why the Kashmir Valley was important was the numerica 
strength of the Muslims living in this geographically small, but ethnically homo- 
geneous, region of Kashmir Province. In 1947, Kashmir Province had three dis- 
tricts: Anantnag, Baramulla and Muzaffarabad. The Kashmir Valley, oe 
some eighty-four miles long by twenty to twenty-five miles wide, straddle the 
Anantnag and Baramulla districts. Most Muslims residing in these two districts 
were ethnic Kashmiris; they comprised about 1.4 million of the 1.6 million Mus- 
lims living in Kashmir Province. A ‘considerable number’ of Kashmiri Muslims 
also lived in the more rugged, mountainous, western Muzaffarabad District, but 
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they were dispersed and outnumbered by Muslim shepherds, chiefly ethnic Guj- 
Jars and Bakarwals who, conversely, comprised small minorities in more moun- 
tainous areas surrounding the Kashmir Valley. Very small numbers of Kashmiri 
» Most notably in the Frontier Districts Prov- 


they enjoyed a substantial degree of ethni 
event of a poll ever being held to ascertain the people of J&K’s wishes on J&K’s 
, anyone able to successfully woo the majority of Kashmir 


owerful political position. Indeed, in any such 
poll, the votes of these Muslims could have been decisive, 


An important trait evident among Kashmiris partially explains why Kashmiri 
Muslims were ambivalent about Pakistan in 1947. Called ‘Kashmiriness’ or ‘Kash- 
miriyat’, a newer term with Perso-Arabic roots, this trait was a fundamental and 
apparently long-held part of Kashmiri identity and culture. Kashmiriness 
emphasises ‘the acceptance and tolerance of all religions among Kashmiris’ .®” It is 
‘manifested in the solidarity of different faiths and ethnic groups in the state’. 
The concept was apparently epitomised by the patron saint of Kashmir, Sheikh 


Noor-ud-Din, a Muslim born in 1375 of a Hindu convert to Islam. 


®© Popularly 
known as Nund Rishi, 


he repeatedly poses a question in a poem: ‘How can 


grounds and practices, are all members of one indivisible Kashmir 
It is a recipe—or even a requirement—for tolerance, 
One significant consequence of Kashmiriness was that, compared with Hindus 


and Muslims in Jammu or northern India, Kashmiri Muslims and Kashmiri Hin- 
dus (Pandits) had relativ: i 


more tolerant and, in many cases, had amicable, even close relations. This harmony 
arose because both shared the same ethnicity, language and geographical region 
and the same recent history under repressive rulers comprising Muslim Afghans 
(Durranis), Punjabi Sikhs (Ranjit Singh’s empire) and Jammu Hindus (Dogras), 
although the latter was less repressive for 


, Including revering 
each other’ religious figures and festivals, eating halal mutton instead of beef or 


pork (even though Pandits were of the Brahmin or priestly caste that elsewhere 
usually practised vegetarianism), and not being particular about ‘defilement or 
pollution by touch’.”! As a leading Pandit put it, ‘Racially, culturally and linguisti- 
cally the Hindus and Muslims living in Kashmir [were] practically one’. That 

i i joyed greater influence and economic wellbeing 
s due to the Pandits’ position as Hindu subjects of 


relations between Hindus and Muslims in Jammu Province. 


One significant result of the concept of Kashmiriness was that Kash 
have been naturally attracted to secular th 


were apparently not afflicted by ‘the majori 


miris may 
inking. This was partly because they 
ty-minority complex’ that was evident 
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among Muslims in other parts of the subcontinent, and partly because they were 4 
‘a deeply religious people who abhor[red] political exploitation of their faith’ | 
Hence, the stance of the major pro-Pakistan party in J&K, the Muslim Confer. 


bouring) West Pakistan (25 million). If ‘one Muslim is as good as another, the 
Kashmiri Muslims ... should choose the forty million living in India’.” Using the 
same logic, they could have joined Pakistan. 

Equally, another result of the concept of Kashmiriness was that one or two 


unsuccessfully for election to the Praja Sabha in early 1947,” his defeat probably 
reflected the situation whereby few peasants and workers were entitled to vote in 
such selections. On 9 October 1947, his party called upon the Maharaja to accede 
to Pakistan.” In 1951, Bazaz still supported this stance: ‘Kashmir is pteponderantly 
Muslim. It is therefore just and rational as well as democratic that it should be 
allowed to accede to Pakistan’,”8 
Another possibly pro-Pakistan Pandit—according to his political opponents— 
was the Prime Minister of J&K, Ramchandra Kak.” (Other Muslim opponents 
considered him pro-independence.)® The first state subject to hold this position,® 
as well as ‘the one man who had the intellectual capacity to make some coherent 
effort towards an acceptable settlement’ of the accession issue," Kak was dismissed 
by Hari Singh on 11 August, possibly because he may have impeded J&K’s acces- 
sion to India.83 Equally, there was much intrigue surrounding the Maharaja’s 
relationship with the supposedly mystical and highly influential religious figure 
Swami Santdev, who both disliked Kak and heavily influenced Hari Singh.** Kak’s 
replacement, General Janak Singh, was related to the Maharaja. In mid-October, 
he was replaced by the strongly pro-Indian Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan. As Kak 
himself (somewhat immodestly) noted, ‘Loyalty is a great virtue, but as the Maha- 
raja soon found, it [did] not compensate for lack of ability’. Had Kak remained 
in office, ‘events might have followed a different course’ and J&K may well have 


joined Pakistan. Equally, the state may have survived as a single, undivided politi- 
cal entity, 


ing 1947. Kashmiris were more tolerant, their practice of Islam and Hinduism 
more liberal, and their inter-communal relationships more involved and harmoni- 
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iti ivities than Muslims and Hindus elsewhere, particularly 
a ae was substantial communal violence during 1947 
eee iris to be ambivalent about Pakistan was the 
ae ae 3 serv ae ‘Abdullah and the political party that he 
paN ont Conference. For over fifty years (193 1-82), he was Mus- 
ee ular politician, whether in power or denied it. (Abdullah 
= ae a al te the Maharaja, by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, his 
pokes sa: Minieer ia J&K, and by the Indian Government.) According 
EA bio raphy, Abdullah’s political career began as early as 1926, when he 
ae pe AE e sttuggle between the oppressor and the oppressed 3 desiring 
pae the peoples saviour, began to oppose the Maharaja’s regime and its 
Ka aioe an AE aaa basis.” He disliked a number of the Maharaja's prac- 
AE E discrimination on siaa a T pone 
i j i e inequitable land system, an: 
sink fa ee prominence in 1931 during the major 
ae Mahara agitation in Srinagar, an ney of E T EA pone 
ily—but severely—challenged Hari Singh’s rule.” Indeed, i c 
IA part in this uprising that he became known as the es r ee A 
further consequence of this major uprising was that, as a resu t T ce anak 
Commission formed in order to investigate the uprising’s causes, 5 e ie 
allowed the formation of the first political party in J&K. In October 32, oe 
J&K Muslim Conference was formed in order to safeguard Muslim sie ie 
J&K.” Abdullah, a Muslim, later renamed this party the AQ J&K ee es A 
ence. Espousing secularism, it would later play a significant role in delivering 
large part of J&K to India and in ending the Maharaja's rule. 7 ARN 
Because Sheikh Abdullah had a strong aversion to autocracy, he regarde a 
concept of Pakistan negatively. Abdullah disliked the Maharaja's Sioa e 
United States’ Consul in Lahore agreed: ‘according to all disinterested 2 hee s 
[the maharaja] has never displayed the slightest interest in the wea : D 
ple over whom he has maintained an autocratic rule. For Sheikh Abdullah, 
Jinnah and the Islamic Pakistan that the autocratic Muslim League leader aie 
aged establishing therefore were also unappealing.” The influential Kasl sie 
leader considered that Pakistan was the result of an emotional Muslim reaction to 
Hindu communalism and ‘an escapist device’. Abdullah and his colleagues, many 
of whom were Muslims, also perceived (correctly) that Pakistan would be watch 
nated by feudal elements, as well as being a society in which Kashmiris an fied 
teform agenda would have little power: ‘Chains of slavery will keep = 5 Fe 
continuous stranglehold?” Conversely, Abdullah considered that secular In 
would be different. It would have people and parties, including India s a = 
the Indian National Congress, whose views largely coincided with cae z x i 
his party’s. India also represented an option that would accept OA | 
ference’s ‘enlightened and progressive ideas’. It embraced more a. 
either Pakistan or the Jinnah-dominated Muslim League, whose lea er ha a 
high opinion of himself’. Abdullah was not ambivalent about ae 
it was totally unappealing. To this end, he both opposed the rival pro-Pa. 
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Muslim Conference and worked against its desire to have the princely state join! 
Pakistan. Abdullah’s opposition to both factors increased political divisions in J&K, 
as well as its undeliverability, 
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Politicians: differing aspirations 
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Political divisions within J&K are a further factor that suggested that J&K was a` 
disunited and essentially undeliverable entity in 1947. From as early as 1941; 
rivalry between Muslim politicians from J&K’s diverse Muslim ‘community? 
reflected the struggle in British India between Muslims and secularists that even- ! 
tually resulted in the creation of India and Pakistan. In 1947, J&K’s political scene 
was dominated by two parties: the All J&K National Conference (commonly 
called the National Conference) and the All J&K Muslim Conference (commonly 
called the Muslim Conference). Each conference had a different aspiration for 
J&K’ status: the National Conference opposed J&K joining Pakistan; the Muslim | 
Conference favoured this option. While it is impossible to quantify the exact 
support that either party enjoyed, between them they had over 20,000 paid-up 
members.” The National Conference was strongest in the Kashmir Valley, where 
perhaps as many as 50 per cent of all Muslims and many Hindus supported this | 
party; conversely, outside the Kashmir Valley its support was much less, with per: 
haps five to 15 per cent of the population supporting it. The Muslim Confer- 
ence had a lot of support in Jammu Province and much less in the Kashmir Valley, | 
Even though their leaders were not responsible for the actual accession, these two 
parties and their leaders played important roles in 1947 influencing the people of 

J&K on whom the Maharaja’s decision would have a direct and major impact. ` 

In 1939, the All J&K Muslim Conference was renamed the All J&K National 
Conference. This was seven years after the Muslim Conference had been formed. 
It was supposed to have been made in order to reflect a secular leaning among 
some of the Muslim Conference’s leadership and to encourage non-Muslims to 
join the party. Chiefly, it occurred because of Sheikh Abdullah’s secularism. Abdul- 
lah had been influenced by a burgeoning friendship with the strongly secular 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whom he first met in 1938 and who thereafter would play a 
significant, and partisan, role in J&K. Abdullah believed that if Kashmiri leaders} 
wanted the support of the Indian National Congress in their anti-Maharaja strug- 
gle, the Muslim Conference would have to change its name and constitution.” 
He also believed that the Maharaja was oppressing people of all religions, not just 
Muslims. Abdullah was able to convince his colleagues to secularise the party, thus 
making it accessible to, and representative of, all religions present in J&K; hence 
the name change. Thereafter, in terms of political ideology and leanings, Abdullah, - 
Nehru and their respective secular parties, the National Conference and the 
Indian National Congress, would have strong, if informal, links. 

In a move that anticipated the division of J&K into pro-Pakistan and pro-Indian : 
areas, some disgruntled Muslims revived the Muslim Conference in 1941 as a 
political vehicle for Muslims, Hence, by 1941, two conferences existed in J&K: the 
All J&K National Conference and the All J&K Muslim Conference. The old 
Muslim Conference was revived because some Muslim members of the National 
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i i arty’s secularism, which they believed 
er. be eae pea a P Abdullah and most of the National 
a sacks pete RPA Muslims.) They also disliked Abdullah’s close 
ae ‘with Nehru and the National Conference’s support for the Indian 
National Congress and its ideals. Equally, there were aspects of regional = pr 

nal rivalry behind the revival of the Muslim Conference: Chaudhry Ghu am 
pek a Jammuite, who became president of the Muslim Conference, and Mir- 
waiz Yusuf Shah, a religious preacher and senior party figure from Srinagar, had 
been Abdullah's intermittent political rivals since 1931 (both later became oe 
politicians in Azad Kashmir). Abbas and ‘his group from Jammu had dp sae sia 
the National Conference ‘as a protest against toeing the Congress line’ after ve - 
visited Srinagar in May 1940 as a guest of the National Conference. More li w 
Abbas’s stance related to the Muslim League’s Lahore Resolution of March 194 
that called for separate states where Muslims were in the majority in the subcon- 
tinent, that is, for Pakistan. Although the secular National Conference was domi- 
nated by Muslims, it did not favour this concept. The Muslims who revived the 

i nference did. 

greens reason why the Muslim Conference was revived was that some Mus- 
lims considered Hindus ‘were not liberal enough to see the liquidation of the 
autocratic rule of a Hindu Maharaja’. They believed that self-interested Hindu 
clients of the Maharaja, particularly in Jammu Province, wanted the regime of their 
co-religionist Maharaja to continue, as he would a a eae oe 
than non-Hindu politicians. Given J&K’s strong Muslim majority, the 
concern may hee reasonable. Equally, Muslims felt that the Muslim Confer- 
ence needed to be revived not only to oppose the secular, pro-Indian National 
Conference, but also as a political vehicle for Muslims to pursue their wellbeing. 
Because Muslim interests needed to be advanced in J&K, “The old Muslim Con- 
ference, with its ideal of working for the amelioration and betterment of the 
Muslims of the State, was revived ... This body then identified itself, in ideology, 
with the Muslim League programme in the Indo-Pakistan [sic] Sub-Continent. 
Thereafter, although the Muslim Conference would claim otherwise, it was a 
communal organisation, if only because it was unattractive to non-Muslims. 

In many ways, the avowedly anti-Maharaja National Conference was all that 
the Muslim Conference was not: secular, well HE e T 
certain, anti-Pakistan, friendly with India, and populist (although no necessar. 
more popular). In 1947 Sheikh Abdullah, the National Conference's undisputed 
leader, was almost certainly the most popular and influential politician in the 
Kashmir Valley, and possibly in all of J&K. This is impossible to verify as both 
Abdullah, who was then in jail, and the National Conference boycotted the 1947 
Praja Sabha elections, thereby missing an opportunity to confirm their popularity 
among the limited and selective electorate that voted. (Conversely, the Muslim 
Conference won sixteen of the twenty-one J&K Muslims seats, including some 
in the Kashmir Valley, although voter turnout was low.) Equally, Abdullah’s 1946 
‘Quit Kashmir’ campaign (discussed below) had made him popular. Furthermore, 
Kashmiris, in particular, related to Abdullah because of his unprivileged upbring- 
ing and his inspiring oration and recitations of the Koran in Kashmiri. They 
admired him because of the sacrifices he had made since 1931 in the struggle 
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against the despotic Dogras. They liked him because he advocated land reform to 
the detriment of absentee Dogra landlords and debt alleviation to the detriment 
of Hindu moneylenders. Abdullah’s secularism also resonated with the ideals of 
Kashmiriness, while his opposition to J&K joining Pakistan appealed to some 
Kashmiris, particularly Hindu Pandits, although this support is impossible to quan- 
tify. Abdullah’s influence and pro-India leanings were a major reason why Kash- 
miri Muslims were ambivalent about joining Muslim Pakistan. 
` Conversely, the Muslim Conference appeared to have a narrow agenda: to 
advance Muslim welfare and join Pakistan, although not necessarily in that order, 
Its agenda appeared to be popular with many Muslims in Jammu Province and 
with some, perhaps many, Muslims in the Kashmir Valley. (Neither party appeared 
to attract much interest or support in the distant and lightly populated Frontier 
Districts Province.) Abdullah, who was released from jail on 29 September 
1947, had, according to The Times of 10 October, possibly lost popular support 
to the Muslim Conference, the ‘only other effective political organization’ in J&K. 
During Abdullah’s detention, the Muslim Conference’ rallying cry of ‘Islamic 
India’ (as recorded in the report in The Times, which surely meant ‘Islamic Paki- 
stan’) had become so popular that it ‘may defeat him’ if a plebiscite were held. This 
was because ‘the simple Muslim hillmen fof J&K] might well forget newly found 
political theories and allow the dictates of religious and communal prejudice to 
influence his vote’. Even so, the Muslim Conference faced a major challenge in 
the numerically and politically important Kashmir Valley: it lacked a charismatic 
Kashmiri-speaking politician who could rival Sheikh Abdullah and his coterie of 
Kashmiri colleagues. The Muslim Conference’s stance also was unpopular else- 
where, especially among the non-Muslim majority in eastern Jammu, as its killings 
of Muslims (discussed in Chapter 2) were clearly showing. 

While the National Conference appeared to enjoy much popularity in the 
Kashmir Valley, and while the Muslim Conference had problems in garnering 
support there, the National Conference was not necessarily the most popular 
party there. The two parties in favour of J&K joining Pakistan, the Muslim Con- 
ference and Prem Nath Bazaz’s Kisan Mazdoor Conference, also had (unquantifi- 
able) support. According to The Times’ Special Correspondent in late October 
1947, it was ‘a moot point how far Abdullah’s influence extends among the Kash- 
miri Muslims ... but in Srinagar his influence is paramount’. The CMG, the 
best-informed English-language newspaper on J&K affairs, on 21 October 1947 
reported that the southern Kashmir Valley, which apparently was the ‘stronghold’ 
of the Kisan Mazdoor Conference, ‘last week witnessed a massive upsurge in 
favour of Pakistan’! However, the CMC's report predated the tribal invasion of 
Kashmir Province by one day, after which support for pro~Pakistan parties may 
have lessened, at least in the short term, even though southern Kashmir was not 
directly affected by this invasion. 

The different approaches of the National Conference and the Muslim Confer- 
ence on the issue of resolving J&K’s international status portended future prob- 
lems in J&K, particularly in relation to the option of independence.The National 
Conference had agonised over whether J&K should join Pakistan or India or 
pursue independence.'* Not prepared to ‘brook dictation from Pakistan or coer- 
cion from India’, it first wanted to attain ‘freedom from autocracy’ by ending the 
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‘aja’. 193 lace this with self-government, presumably under 
Keur eee This stance essentially meant de facto independ- 
ee aK On 9 October 1947, Sheikh Abdullah, stated: ‘Our prime concern 
ane es e a the emancipation of the four million people living in this State. We 
a ae the question of joining one or the other Dominion only when hi 
fa d our objective. We cannot decide it as long as we are slaves. 
RN ak this statement was made seventeen days before the Maharaja acceded to 
AOE ibi, independent attitude and his attitude towards independence 
2 later pose serious problems for India, especially after Abdullah was removed 

in 1953. 
ee ane in 1947 also showed that some in E 
princely state not being delivered to either dominion. On this, Bee et is Mi 
and Maharaja Hari Singh were seemingly in agreement; in reality, bo we 
seeking options other than joining Pakistan where their Sree -i 
weaker. Both before and after his accession, Hari Singh seriously considere 


pendence. His stance was initially supported by both the Muslim Conference (see 


below) and by the Jammu-based, and locally strong, '"! Jammu and eee oe 
Hindu Sabha which did not want the ‘Hindu State to ‘merge its 1 n k 
secular Indiz’."? In July, the CMG reported that ‘The Kashmir State has n y 
decided to declare independence after the lapse of paramountcy next mont. e | i 
learned from official quarters that an announcement to this affect is ae z 
a fortnight’. In late 1947, Hari Singh ‘nodded [his] assent when ee 5 f a l 
the J&K Prime Minister, Mahajan, that it would be a good g n ja a : 
Pakistan were made to recognise the State as an independent unit eeu 
Jand’.'* This unity was misleading. As The Times noted on 10 October, ; ea 
and Hari Singh had ‘basically dissimilar [aims], but both are anti-Pakistan’. roe 
reality of their dislike for joining Pakistan was shown when oboe : = 
men invaded J&K. Faced with physical and political annihilation, the Ma a 
quickly acceded to India. Similarly confronted, Abdullah just as quickly concurre 
; 5 . pi 

a Main Clukeces approach to the issue of J&K’s international nee 
was eventually to favour J&K joining Pakistan, although a temporary = 
independence in 1947 obfuscated its stance. On 11 May 1947, the acting . r 
Conference President, Chaudhry Hamidullah (Ghulam Abbas was in jail), be ne 
that Muslims would ‘readily acclaim [the Maharaja] as the first EER ng 
of a democratic and independent Kashmir’. He again spoke of indepen es 
for J&K in Srinagar on 21 May.” On both occasions, Hamidullah may a een 
acting on written directions received from Ghulam Abbas in jail. By 2 as a 
somewhat prescient Hamidullah cautioned Hari Singh from acceding to A ia, a 
the grounds that Muslims would revolt (as they later did) and declare in epen - 
ence. He claimed that the Muslim Conference still wanted Pakistan But had ‘sac- 
rificeď’ joining it ‘to allay the fears and suspicions of the minorities’. Ine moe 
important of these minorities were J&K Hindus, who were the Nese 5 ae 
est supporters—and major opponents of the Muslim Conference. The Mus 
Conference quickly dropped what one correspondent called its ‘ruse to a 
Maharaja’ and ‘absorb’ J&K into Pakistan." On, and consistently from, i J i 
1947, Hamidullah called on the Maharaja to accede to Pakistan.’*! On 29 July, the 
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Muslim Conference’s Muslim League ally also suggested that: ‘The only sensible 
course for Kashmir is ... to join the Pakistan Dominion ... We trust that Sir Harri 


[ic] Singh will soon make his choice and come down on the right side of the | 


fence on which he has so long been occupying an uncertain and Precarious 
perch. This reflected an unequivocal return of the pro-Pakistan forces to the 
position that J&K should join Pakistan. Meanwhile, Hari Singh continued to sit 
on his precarious perch, 

The Muslim Conferences advocacy of independence for J&K reflected the 
control that the charismatic—for Muslims, at least—Jinnah and his colleagues 


already had over a ‘party that was really their Surrogate. Equally, it revealed the | 


Muslim Conference’s desire to follow the Muslim League’s line and do whatever 
was needed to ensure that J&K joined Pakistan, Both parties would continue this 


Although this tactic adhered to Jinnah’s statement in July 1947 that princely rulers 
were free to join Pakistan, India or remain independent, 5 many Muslim Confer- 
ence members wanted their party’s support for independence reversed, 126 Also, by 
allowing the ruler to decide the issue, the Muslim Conference enabled its National 


that the people should be given self-government so that, ‘armed with authority 
and responsibility, [they] could decide for themselves where their interests lay’! 
Apart from advancing its own popularity, the National Conference’s stance also 
served to reveal the Muslim Conference as simply an appendage or surrogate of 
the Muslim League—as it was. 


The Muslim Conference’s pragmatic approach towards the Maharaja built on a 


3 


larly when compared with criticisms made by Nehru and the Indian National 
Congress, made Jinnah appear pro-Maharaja. This lost the Muslim League leader 
support among Kashmiri Muslims, especially among the ‘malcontents’, most of 
whom were National Conference members. Indeed, one such National Confer- 
ence member, Mir Qasim (who later became a Chief Minister of Indian J&K), 
believed that Jinnah’s unpopular and insensitive attitude ‘killed the chances of 
Kashmir going to Pakistan’. je also affected the Muslim League’ surrogate, the 
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i i j lling for a constitutional assembly to 
oii tia a Maharaja responded by banning the 
GANY aes ans conference scheduled for October and arresting its 
Men 23 October 1946. Thereafter, the Muslim Conference 
p oe a ort, certainly in the Kashmir Valley, owing to poor 
apea z PE EA EE a conversely, support for the National Confer- 
aie AA it was united and had strong leadership. i 
SO aR ost significant aspects of the Quit Kashmir movement was the 

in r ae had on the future Prime Minister of independent India, Jawaha- 
ar oe as a consequence, on his party. To counter Quit Kashmir, the 
A ao a ed martial law, arrested 900 political leaders during and after May 
ERFA ae Sheikh Abdullah, and forced other political activists to flee the 
ae apne The Maharaja and his Prime Minister, Ramchandra Kak, who 
a es eh a bitter hatred’ for supporting the anti~-Maharaja forces in 
aa see him in June 1946 while he was travelling to Srinagar in his a 
% 2 a lawyer to defend Abdullah. According to Pa ie ah aap ee ‘i 
that [Nehru’s] arrest was the turning point in the : Paice 
indi ehru, who only reached Srinagar in July and was thus un e tc 
PEGASTI his client, Sheikh Abdullah, apparently never cate Ein 
Abdullah’s sentence of three years’ rigorous imprisonmen a e E 
even more significantly, Nebru’s visit to J&K put the issue _ pas tine 
itish status firmly on the Indian National Congress's agenda. On g 
1046 Sardar Patel aen iE e the lie a oS a recy 
National Congress had considered ‘Nehru’s report a sila Gracia 
a ‘long time’.'* Importantly, exactly one year before the saa p P 
inent, members of the future Indian dominion already were ca 
TO Only much later would Yra E a ean ie 
jori ’s accession to Pakistan realise this si n 
eo oa iste by which time it was clear that British eee 
was soon going to end in India, J&K was politically disunited by K t a 
strong—and differing—post-British desires for the princely state’ sta ne 
attempt to limit political activities and the influence of outside ini T n F 
Maharaja’s administration jailed local politicians, stifled debate and diss con 
censored news about the increasingly topical issue of J&K’s future ae = 
British, who mostly condoned the ruler’s activities, sought to fulfil ns a 
tions to the Maharaja by keeping certain Indian politicians away ee D 
Hari Singh’s actions shored up his position in the short term, ve n nt 
endeared him to his people nor helped him build a consensus with i p o A 
important, and divisive, issue of J&K’s post-British status. As a e t, i o 
1946, the Dogra regime increasingly needed to rely on the use | evans 
domain together and to keep its subjects in line. Little else unified them. 


Poonch Muslims: martial and disgruntled 


Another factor affecting J&K’s divisibility and deliverability was the ae ie 
aggrieved Muslims in western Jammu, especially in the jagir of Poonch, cou 
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soil, With little work available locally, many Poonchis sought employment outside 


the jagir working in Punjab, working on the railways, joining the (British) Indian - 


Army, which they did in large numbers, or Joining the British merc 
Bombay.” Ramifications of working in the latter two areas w 
be of significance in the creation and sustenance of Azad Kashmir. 


Table 1.3: Muslims and Hindus in Jammu Province as percentages of their Respective 








Districts, 

District Muslims %D Hindus %D District Pop* 
Chenani Jagir 2,205 18.70 9,581 81.22 11,796 

Jammu 170,789 39.60 248,173 57.53 431,362 

Kathua 45,000 25,33 132,022 74.31 177,672 

Mirpur 310,900 80.41 63,576 ` 16.44 386,655 

Poonch 379,645 90.00 37,965 9.00 421,828 

Reasi 175,539 £68.06 80,725 31.30 257,903 

Udhampur 128,327 43.62 164,820 56.02 294,217 

Total JP 1,212,405 736,862 1,981,433 








Source: Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part Ul, Village Tables, 
Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942. 
Key: JP Jammu Province. 


Pop Population. 


+ The census gives this figure as ‘over 67 per cent’ (p. 151). 


* Includes 27,896 Sikhs and 4,270 Others: Indian Christians, Jains, Buddhists and 
unspecified others. 
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; ity. For Mirpuris, Jhelum town, which 
considerably easier ig dite ee mee ee to Fae to than Jammu City. In 
seca A wate! ‘he torical, cultural and fraternal links for western Jam- 
1947; E sen ae NWFP with Lahore being the principal city to 
m herl aa it trade and culture. eas 
gha a why Muslims in western Jammu Province were pro-Pai 

aes Dey Mahe and to a lesser extent Mirpur Muslims, disliked Dogra 
le er face e of the Poonchis, their-dislike apparently. began in the re 
pen e s # h militarily imposed Dogra rule on their forebears with muc 
when a ng so, he engaged in unsavoury acts such as killing the previous 
ban T im), his sob and his nephew and displaying their bodies in z iron 
pa A ‘fayling] alive’ some local rebel eee a eren e ee 
sel i ith ‘ e cruelty’. ‘ossibly 5, ; 
a E e he cee N Se slaughtered; a similar number 
wae ee and children died from starvation, exposure, or were 
> ed. Poonchis apparently never forgot this Dogra barbarity. hate 
st h son for Poonchis’ dislike of Dogra rule was that they were subjec bec 
: c nee of autocracy, or ‘dual control’.'? This comprised the rei 
A a o suzerainty,'” plus local rule by the subordinate Raja of asa g 
Por Poonchis, this dual arrangement was Po A aA , 
a long history of dislike and disputatio. 
A AN E of J&K going back 3 haar gre ane n 
1925, it intensified when Hari Sing! ecame Maha 1 m a 
sought to bring the Raja of Poonch, a distant a ra E eA 
Maharaja Pratap Singh, under his direct control. This d eee 
ment in 1928 between Maharaja Hari Singh and Raja Jag: Wr 
i latter as ruler of Poonch. !* This arrangement was ‘enh 
FT Ratner in 1936-37 after te A R 
protest by Raja Jagatdev Singh but also confirme his n a epee ONG 
completed in 1940 when Jagatdev Singh died. Hari Sing ya F 
O paler: heir, Shiv a. eas bis T A TA 
With British acquiescence, Maharaja Hari , , e ie 
i nch, although this absolute dominance of Poonc isg i 
H TA the Raja of Poonch remained an oe or i Tre i 
ent Jagirdar’ (or head)" of an autonomous district (illagas i is ane a is 
curtailed by an administrator appointed by, and responsib e ee a saan 
Maharaja."* Although the Poonch administration had its ee ee ene 
a bureaucracy, police and a standing army of one company i ee P 
prised ‘about 1,200 men’ equipped with a battery of guns,'* the Mal ieee 
exercised his control and influence through officers of his ee ea i 
‘lent’ to Poonch (a system Pakistan would adopt with Azad Kashmir). Woa 
Raja’s courts had jurisdiction in all petty cases, all serious eames naa 
Srinagar. The Raja of Poonch lost the prestige and power he ha K He Batic 
Hari Singh imposed himself. He became a (junior) feudatory as ee 
of his distant cousin, the (senior) Maharaja. On 30 July son uge a ee 
the ‘Poonch Public’ expressed ‘profound sorrow and deep Ro To ia 
ment’ that Hari Singh had described Poonch as a jagir and their ‘be! 
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a Jagirdar. The gathering passed a resolution that called on the people of Poo off 
‘to unite and continue the struggle in a constitutional and peaceful manner, ung 
Poonch State is free from the bondage and absolutely unwarranted yoke arid 
interference of the Kashmir durbar’ 1 ‘ji 
Dual autocratic rule in Poonch imposed heavy taxation on Poonchis. Indeedf 
they were ‘burdened with still heavier taxes’ in order to support both the tule ol 
the Maharaja and the Raja.'? Certainly, the Maharaja was the major beneficiary 
of the Raja’s demotion, chiefly because Hari Singh acquired direct control overt] 
420,000 taxable subjects,' particularly after 1941 when a number of new taxegi 
were imposed, some of which only applied to Muslims. "5° The Raja also appardd 
ently levied his own taxes, out of which he paid a yearly tribute of Rs. 231 to the’ 
Maharaja on whom he attended on state occasions." According to Richard 


e The Tirni Tax, on Muslims only, of rupees 1.4 on every cow and rupees 1 off: 
every buffalo; 

e The Bakri Tax of 10 annas per sheep and 4 annas per goat; 

e The Chula Tax, introduced in 1947, of 8 annas on every hearth; 

e A Wife Tax of 8 annas on every wife over and above the first; | 

e The Zaildari Tax, introduced in 1947, of one and a half paisa per rupee of ` 
Revenue Tax to support the Zaildar, a minor tax collector; 

e A Widow Tax of 4 annas per widow; 

e A Forest Tax; 


e Import and export taxes, e.g. 75 per cent on toilet soap, and silk. 158 


Poonchis also paid other ‘strange’ taxes, such as a horse tax on 50 per cent of $ 
the purchase price. In addition, ‘Dogra troops were billeted on the Poonchis to ` ] 
enforce collections’," while also they requisitioned supplies locally from the $ 


Poonchis who were paid with ‘worthless chits’.'*' If that was not enough, Poon- 


chis also had to endure the Raja appropriating up to 40 per cent of the jagirs i | 


average annual income of Rs. 1 million a year, almost all of which appeared to 
have been raised by taxes,'% 


‘Two factors added to the taxation issue in Poonch: disgruntled local officials 
and an increasing cost of living.’ Local officials in the Poonch administration, the 


bulk of whom were Hindus, were discontented with receiving lower pay than | 


their counterparts in either the J&K state or Indian administrations and abnor- 
mally slow rates of promotion. As a result, they were inefficient and corrupt. 


Poonchis also suffered from an increasing cost of living, a situation made worse by § 
the unproductive nature of their lands and the heavy taxes levied on them. Many } 


Poonchi men worked outside the Jagir to alleviate this situation. While this prac- 
tice brought considerable economic benefits to their families, particularly during 
World War IT when many men served in the Indian Army, it also informed Poon- 


chis of how relatively backward their area was when compared with the ‘far | 


higher standards of living prevailing outside the State’. For this reason, some Poon- 
chis had sought the integration of Poonch into British India long before Partition 
was proposed, a major uprising in 1938 among Sudhans being the most pro- 
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i i uprising ended after two battalions of J&K 
mong ge eee he the least of the unrest Mis politically 
gah stayed in the area thereafter. 

P lacaia Sa oe en re Dogra rule denied them impor- 
4 Oe oe ae to other state subjects after the 1931 uprising in the 
tant land ee es proprietary rights were granted to landholders in J&K in 
Pane ale of the Glancy Commission, Poonchis were excluded. '* This 
Berde wecird because the Raja of Poonch then 3 her PERN 
; also, the 1931 uprising occurred in the Ma araja’s domain, 
pear theless the Raja was able to retain his position as the holder of 
nas to all land in Poonch jagir. The actual ‘holders of land’ ha 
ee i ners of the land—they were considere: 
= ie a S aihe s E Sea, particularly in Bagh and Sudh- 
beet ; ga dissatisfied about this situation from as early as 1905 when 
or ee ban an agitation to obtain ownership rights.' Their ee 
isen because, for ‘unknown causes’, some cultivators in Poonch’s 
Palas au eee been granted ownership rights in mes Bagh n 
Sudhnoti peasants were further aggrieved when they were not oe proprie is 
rights in 1933, a situation that ae them to harbour ‘widespread an P 
i s’ with Dogra rule. _ 
ayes ancien Poonehi men possessed significant military carn 
could challenge Dogra rule. Most had obtained this as soldiers in the nae me j 
in World War I and World War II, not as members of the Maharaja a indu 
Dogra-dominated military. Many Poonchis, along with neighbouring an 
had volunteered for the Indian Army, although not for patriotic reasons ie 
Small farms, limited local economic opportunities and heavy taxes e 
men in Mirpur and Poonch, particularly, to go elsewhere to obtain wor ; ar 
from working at various occupations in Punjab, Muslims in these alee a : 
reputation for enlisting in the Indian Army: ‘It was particularly said ses ane 
[Poonch] that every male Muslim in the Jagir was, had been, or when o = 
would be a soldier in the Indian Army ... the Mirpur-Punch area [was] the grea 
recruiting area of the Indian Army’.'” The location of Poonch and Mirpur close 
to major military recruiting regions in Punjab, such as Sialkot, on which A 
Indian Army consistently drew, assisted this process. Indeed, many Poonc us 
enlisted as ‘Punjabi Musalmans’ (Muslims) mainly in the Punjab awe 
While not ethnically Punjabis, Poonchis and Mirpuris focused on Punjab and felt 
more of an affinity with it than with other areas of J&K. 
While it is difficult to quantify, both in terms of absolute numbers and ea 
Occupations, large numbers of Poonchis served as soldiers in the Indian ae 1e 
1941 Census gives no figures, but a close analysis of this document reveals that six 
of Jammu Province’ seven districts provided men to either the Indian Army or oi 
the J&K Army.’” During World War I, of the 31,000 men from J&K who eed 
in the Indian Army, Poonch was ‘particularly prominent’ in supplying pana 
For World War II, a reasonable figure for Poonchi and Mirpuri servicemen woul 
seem to be at least 50,000.! These figures meant that, in 1947, Muslim men $ 
Poonch and Mirpur with military experience and training outnumbered the 
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strength of the Maharaja’s armed forces. Significantly, they were concentrated in 
one area, By comparison, in 1939 the J&K State Army had 9,100 men,!” although 
by 1947 this had probably increased slightly owing to World War II. Eight battal- 
ions of infantry were dispersed throughout J&K via four commands: Kashmir (for 
Kashmir Province, Leh, Skardu), Jammu (Bhimbar to Kathua), Poonch (Poonch, 
Rawalakot) and Mirpur.” Immediately after World War II, the Maharaja was 
recruiting ‘Gurkas, Sikhs and even untouchables’—but, it was alleged, not Mus- 
lims—for an extra four battalions.” Fighting in World War II had given Poonch 
and Mirpur Muslims useful skills, broad experiences, new ideas and additional 
reasons to be disgruntled when they returned to their backward districts: the 
soldier who came back ‘was no longer so docile as to submit easily to “begaar”, 
He was defiant and almost in a mood to revolt 78 (Begaar was a device used by 
the regime whereby men were press-ganged into unpaid service for the Maharaja, 
usually to carry loads up the notoriously bad Gilgit road.) As a result of both 
world wars, particularly World War II, the Maharaja had individuals in his domain 
who had developed the ability—and desire—to oppose him. 

As a military officer, Lieutenant-General Hari Singh was well aware of the 
Poonchis’ martial capabilities, if not of their grievances over taxes and land.” 
From 21 to 25 April 1947, he made a ‘whirlwind tour’ of western Jammu and 
Poonch where many ex-servicemen lived.'*! He met retired officers and saw large 
groups of pensioners from the Indian Army who had been summoned for the 
occasion. The military potential of these Muslim ex-servicemen and their location 
in south-western J&K just across the border from the future Pakistan meant that 
these Muslims potentially posed a difficult problem for the Maharaja’s small, 
predominantly Hindu, armed forces to control—and to disarm and subdue, if 
need be. His army’s task would be harder if the Muslims gained succour from, or 
took refuge in, Pakistan. Additionally, those who needed arms could purchase 
these from arms bazaars in NWEP. The only way the Maharaja could possibly 
appease Poonch Muslims would be to accede to Pakistan; they would not have 
settled for anything less. 

In summary, not only did Poonch Muslims want to join Muslim Pakistan for 
religious, fraternal and geographical reasons, they also saw it as an opportunity to 
divest themselves of oppressive Hindu Dogra rule. Of all of the people in 1947 
wanting to end Dogra rule in J&K, Poonchis were the most important. Their griev- 
ances against, and dislike of, the Dogras, coupled with their martial experiences, 
meant that only they had the intent and the capability to oppose Maharaja Hari 
Singh’s rule: ‘it was only from Poonch that a serious and effective challenge to the 
Dogra Government could originate and flourish’. This came after 15 August 
1947 when Poonchis empowered themselves during a brief ‘window of opportu- 
nity’ while the ruler was vacillating on his accession. The Poonchis’ important 
actions, which physically and militarily divided J&K, are discussed in Chapter 2. 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s role 


A final factor that must be discussed in relation to J&K’s divisibility and deliver- 
ability is the significant role that Jawaharlal Nehru played in J&K before and after 
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Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India. J&K's future had been on Nehru’ mind 
since the Maharaja arrested him in J&K in June 1946. However, in seeking to 
obtain J&K for India, Nehru ignored realities such as J&K’s Muslim-majority 
population, its physical links with Pakistan and the strong pro~Pakistan feelings of 
some, perhaps many, of its people. Instead, he was blinded by his emotional attach- 
ment to the Kashmir Valley, heavily influenced by his friendship with Sheikh 
Abdullah, and poorly informed about affairs outside Srinagar—to the detriment 
of other places and events in J&K. Nehru’s involvement in J&K heightened the 
state’ political divisions and increased volatility around the accession issue. 

Nehru had two major failings in relation to J&K. First, his Kashmiri blood 
created an emotional attachment to the Kashmir Valley that clouded his ability to 
examine the issue of J&K’s status dispassionately.'® Indeed, Nehru’ genealogical 
link with Kashmir overrode ‘considerations of policy and ideology in relation to 
J&K.'* Nehru was proud of his Kashmiri heritage: ‘I told my audience with 
becoming modesty, that during the fifty-five years of the life of the Indian Con- 
gress, for seven years Kashmiri Pandits had been president—a remarkable feat for 
a handful of people who. had migrated from Kashmir to the plains below’. 
These Kashmiri Pandits were Nehru’s father, Motilal, and himself. Nehru also felt 
a strong link with Kashmir‘and Kashmiris. As he indicated to Sheikh Abdullah’s 
wife, Begum Abdullah, in June 1947: ‘Nothing that can happen can break these 
strong bonds that tie me to’ Kashmir and its people, and their welfare will ever 
remain a first priority with me’.'* This made Nehru keen about J&K’s inclusion 
in the Indian Union. 

Nehru’s second failing was that, owing to his strong friendship with Sheikh 
Abdullah, he was overly influenced by this Kashmiri Muslim and excessively focused 
on events in Srinagar. This led Nehru to make incomplete, or incorrect, conclusions. 
Nehru saw a pro-Indian bent among Kashmiris that was based. on his own experi- 
ences in Srinagar, his friend’s activities there, or on communications that Nehru 
received from there. Some evidence of his excessive focus on the Kashmir Valley 
comes from a lopsided report discussing J&K that Nehru gave to the Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten, on 17 June 1947.! Nehru reported almost exclusively about Kash- 
mir Province and the National Conference. He dismissed Jammu as ‘largely a con- 
tinuation of the Punjab’ and negated Abdullah’s rivals as ‘reactionary Hindu and 
Muslim groups’, with the Muslims allied to the Muslim League and with ‘little 
influence in the State’. While Nehru’s geographical assessment of Jammu was cor- 
rect, other aspects of his report were false, incomplete or misleading. Jammu was a 
significant part of J&K: it was the princely state’s most populous province. The 
Hindu ruler came from, and had significant support, there. Muslims may have been 
allied to the Muslim League, but they also had their own party in J&K, the Muslim 
Conference. This party had significant levels of support both in Jammu (as pro- 
Pakistan Muslim elements allied with the Muslim Conference would later show) 
and, although this is difficult to quantify, in the Kashmir Valley. : 

Nehru’s report to the Viceroy also either misread or ignored the overall political 
Situation in J&K.The report's final paragraph shows this:‘The normal and obvious 
course appears to be for Kashmir to join the Constituent Assembly of India. This 
will satisfy both the popular demand and the Maharaja’s wishes. It is absurd to 
think that Pakistan will create trouble if this happens’.'** 
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The first sentence reflects Nehru’s desires rather than a realistic analysis. Given 
J&K’s Muslim-majority population and its significant geographical and economic 
links with the future Pakistan, the ‘normal and obvious course’ was for the 
princely state to join that dominion. The second sentence may have been correct 
in relation to the Maharaja, although, unless the Indians knew otherwise, he had 
not yet decided his accession in June. As for ‘the popular demand’, this was—and 
has always been—difficult to ascertain, Nehru’s claim most likely reflected the 
National Conference’s desire and its significant local popularity in Srinagar. This 
ignored the Muslim Conference’s popularity and the aspirations of Muslims out- 
side, and possibly also inside, the Kashmir Valley. The final sentence was wishful 
thinking. With intrigue increasing around J&K’s future, Nehru hoped that Paki- 
stan, whose name was an acronym in which the ‘k’ stood for ‘Kashmir’, would not 
create trouble if Muslim-majority J&K Joined India. This contradicted Nehru’s 
advice to the viceroy in April: ‘the future of Kashmir might produce a difficult 
problem’ .'8 

As well as his pre-Partition involvement with the Viceroy, Nehru’s role in J&K 
itself was important. After Partition, he pressured Maharaja Hari Singh to give 
Sheikh Abdullah a position of power in J&K. Abdullah’s release from jail in late 
September 1947—Iong before that of any of his political rivals—and his concur- 
rent induction into the Maharaja’s administration are largely attributable to 
Nehru’ influence and actions. In elevating Abdullah, Nehru ignored the wishes 
of many Muslims and weakened the position of Muslim Conference politicians, 
many of whom were still in jail. Equally, he ignored the desires of Jammu Hindus 
and Ladakhis not to be dominated by Kashmiris. Nevertheless, from 31 October 
1947, the Nehru-Abdullah duumvvirate effectively ended Hari Singh’s autocratic 
tule of his domain. Power was split between the Maharaja and the Abdullah-led 
Emergency Administration, with the latter directly in charge of Nehru’s beloved 
Kashmir Valley.” This came after India received the Maharaja’s accession on 26 
October 1947, although by this time, as we shall later see, J&K was already politi- 
cally, militarily and physically divided. Thereafter, the Indians quickly found that 
they could not and would not obtain J&K in its entirety. 


Conclusion 


In 1947, the British withdrawal from the subcontinent unleashed a difficult situ- 
ation in which the indecisive ruler of Jammu and Kashmir had to determine the 
future status of his princely state. In this volatile and unstable environment, many 
Indians, Pakistanis and people in J&K were expectantly waiting with some sense 
of optimism for Maharaja Hari Singh to make an accession. His choice was made 
more difficult because ‘his’ people had different accessional desires and aspirations. 
Furthermore, after Partition, his regime and power were the only unity that J&K 
possessed. '°? Formerly, the people of J&K had cohered in this constructed princely 
state because Hari Singh and his administration, with British support, compelled 
them to do so. Now, when the aloof, unpopular autocrat needed his people’s 
Support most, this was not forthcoming. Only non-Muslims—Hindus, Sikhs and 
Buddhists, chiefly—desired Dogra rule to continue. Owing to the lack of any 
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i i i cracy in J&K, others had little sense of being a citizen 
ek me E ek J citizen. Even though Hari Singh only, and 
a ae the power to accede, his lack of popularity meant that there was little 
ae eat that ‘his’ people would accept his choice. This was compounded by Hari 
Singh’ total failure to consult the people of J&K in any way on ee SS 
was also their state. With the ruler’s power seriously waning in e pos eats 
political environment, and given that many of the people of J& r gl y 
desirous of becoming Pakistanis or Indians, his accession inevitably would, 
E e aieet disunity, Hari Singh’s accession would have been much 
simpler had Muslims in J&K been united in their desire for the state's future face 
Indeed, Muslim disunity is one of the most significant explanations of why the 
so-called Kashmir dispute began—and continues. The political ee oe 
Muslims, and especially among their leaders, made it possible oS oe araja 
avoid acceding to Pakistan. According to The Times, the Maharaja a E 
been resigned ‘to Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan Because of geograp! ee os 
ity, economic dependence, and ties of religion 1 Hari Singh’s resigne : i u : 
changed when he realised that some J&K Muslims supported accession to T A 
also changed after the Gurdaspur land corridor was awarded to India. peat el e 
had J&K Muslims, who comprised 77 per cent of J&K’s population, ee as is 
and unequivocal in their desire for the princely state to become part of i sta à, 
Hari Singh would have had little choice but to accede to the new Islamic omin: 
ion.'® This is because, with the exception of the eastern part of Jammu acces 
Muslims physically dominated all areas of J&K. Serious Muslim See - 
cal or physical, therefore would have been very difficult for the Mal araja’ z y 
and police to contain, let alone subdue. Muslim unity for J&K’s accession to Paki 
stan also would have made it hard for outsiders to meddle or peddle influence in 
the princely state via associates or surrogates. Similarly, India’s desire to obtain J&K, 
and to act there after accession, would have been made very difficult, f 

However, even if Muslim unity had compelled the Maharaja to accede to Paki- 
stan, this decision would not have satisfied the 23 per cent of residents of J&K 
who were non-Muslims. Nor would such a decision have guaranteed the delivery 
of J&K in its entirety to Pakistan (just as Hari Singh’s actual accession did not 
deliver the entire state to India). Those Hindus and Sikhs who comprised a major- 
ity in the eastern parts of Jammu Province were strongly ead aes 
of Pakistan and of pro-Pakistani J&K Muslims was further heightene > the 
arrival of angry and agitated Hindu and Sikh refugees from western (Pakistani) 
Punjab after 15 August 1947. Accession to Pakistan therefore, would eee 
tainly have seen these people either fight to retain their land or take ight 
India. In the event of accession to Pakistan, Hindu Pandits and Sikhs in the Kash- 
mir Valley, most of whom probably favoured J&K joining India, might also ay 
fled to pro-Indian parts of J&K, or to India. Although their position is c 
Ladakhi Buddhists probably favoured India also. However, Ladakh’s p ie 
remoteness meant that it was politically remote in 1947, although not undesired, 

iven its strategic location close to China. ieee 
: Thus, deede the Maharaja’s autocracy, unpopularity and a a WE 
accession question in 1947, the core of the problem in J&K was its people. They 
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were ethnically, religiously and culturally diverse, diffuse and di : l 
religious and political unity; they were divided in their Pe a 
international status. All of these factors, including the division of the peo ee 
J&K along pro-Pakistan and pro-Indian lines, were in place before the British kf 
the subcontinent on 15 August 1947. Inherently, the state was daddiveenies 
either India or Pakistan. This was confirmed when it quickly fragmented ie 


Partition (as detailed in the next cha ; 
: pter). The state then b pon 
today—a divided and disputed entity, en became what it still iş 
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DIVIDING J&K—INSTIGATING THE KASHMIR DISPUTE 


Introduction 


In 1947, people in Jammu Province engaged in three major actions that divided 
Jammu and Kashmir and confirmed that the princely state was not deliverable in 
its entirety to India or Pakistan. The first was a pro-Pakistan, anti-Maharaja upris~ 
ing by Muslim Poonchis in western Jammu that ‘liberated’ large parts of this area 
from the Maharaja’s control. The second was major inter-religious violence in the 
province that caused upheaval and death, including a possible massacre of Mus~ 
lims. The third was the creation of the Provisional Azad (Free) Government in 
areas liberated or ‘freed’ by the Poonch uprising. This region soon popularly 
became known as ‘Azad Kashmitr’.! These three actions all occurred during the 
ten-week interregnum between the creation of India and Pakistan on 15 August 
1947 and Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India on 26 October 1947. Each was 
initiated, and then largely undertaken, by J&K state subjects—local people of J&K 
who had a legitimate right to be in the princely state. The only exception was the 
inter-religious violence which, while initiated by state subjects, was also fuelled by 
the arrival of refugees, external and internal, moving into or through Jammu 
Province, especially via the Sialkot-Jammu-Pathankot corridor. 

The Jammuites’ three actions in 1947 were highly significant. They caused a 
large number of deaths, many casualties and much dislocation. They divided. 
Jammu Province politically, physically and militarily into pro-Pakistan and pro- 
Indian areas. They instigated the ongoing dispute over J&K’s international status— 
the so-called Kashmir dispute—before Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India. 
Indeed, as the evidence below shows, the dispute over whether J&K should join 
India or Pakistan began almost immediately after 15 August 1947 and was well 
under way in September 1947. During the short post-Partition, British-free, pre- 
accession period, Hari Singh struggled to prevent the princely state’s physical and 
Political disintegration. He failed. When the Maharaja acceded to India on 26 
October 1947, his armed: forces had lost control of large parts of ‘his’ princely 
domain. By then, J&K was a divided state.? 
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While the Jammuites’ post-Partition actions in 1947 were significant, we knof 
little about them. This is partly because India, especially, and Pakistan have genes 
ally ignored them (as discussed in Chapter 3). Since 1947, India has consistent 
claimed that all of the violence that occurred in J&K only began after, and asa 
result of, the invasion of Kashmir Province on 22 October 1947 by ‘outside à 
Muslim Pukhtoon tribesmen from Pakistan.? Unable to deflect India’s accus 
tions of being involved in the Pukhtoons’ invasion, Pakistan acquiesced in Indjaf 
tactic. Pakistan could have countered India’s accusations by publicising thé 
actions taken in J&K by ‘insiders’: state subjects in Poonch or violence againgt 
Muslims, but it chose not to. This is why it is important to discuss the Jammuiteg 
actions in 1947, : 

There are serious information gaps concerning these events. Few scholars hava 
discussed the Poonch uprising or the creation of Azad Kashmir in any depth 
People have been reluctant to delve into the embarrassing inter-religious violenc 
in Jammu in 1947, Consequently, we know little about the violence committe 
against Muslims in eastern Jammu—not to mention significant violence commit: 
ted against Hindus and Sikhs in western Jammu. While I have sought to use prid 
mary sources where possible, some of the information presented below may bg 

post factum justifications for actions and atrocities committed against, or by, ‘thé 
other community’. Equally, some suggests official involvement in violence. Overt 
all, the evidence below confirms the Jammuites’ three actions: the Poonch upris 

ing, inter-religious violence and the creation of Azad Kashmir. It shows that thesé 
actions were under way before the Pukhtoons’ invasion of J&K. Indeed, the Jams! 
mulites’ actions may have partially inspired that invasion.* Most important, thé, 


evidence confirms that the people of J&K—and not outsiders—instigated thet 
Kashmir dispute. 


after Muslim-majority Pakistan and secular (but Hindu-dominated) India 
= sed Partition confirmed that Hari Singh was now British-free—and on 
vor mei i it created expectations among the people of J&K that soon they 
eect we inin one of these new dominions. Their expectations were 
also pee Fida by 15 August 1947, almost all of the rulers of Princely India 
gain eas to India or Pakistan. This, in turn, put further pressure on 
i Si an accession. l 

pry pen a process and its impacts affected Jammu AS most a 

This province was contiguous to Punjab, where violent and bruta eee 
wi activity was occurring, Millions of Hindus and Sikhs were moving eastwards 
E new dominion of Pakistan to India while conversely, Muslims from India 
aae eee to Pakistan. Some of these dislocated souls n via a ola 
land route that ran from Sialkot, through Jammu City, to denen as a 
ing the two new dominions. The presence of these refugees and their ee 
stories further agitated Jammuites who, like their Punjabi E eee l igl y 
volatile throughout 1947. However, unlike the Kashmir and Frontier I istric 
provinces where Muslims comprised an overwhelming majority, Jammu ioa 
had a Muslim majority in the west and a Hindu majority in the east (see ieee 
1,3, 2.1). The majorities—and minorities—in each area were very uals a ae 
if their post-Partition activities are any indication, Jammu Province was r pr 
ince whose residents had the most divisive political inclinations in J&K. n a5 
acutely wanted J&K to join ae non-Muslims, comprising Hindus and Sikhs, 

favoured union with India. l 

ere! 15 August 1947, pro-Pakistan and pro-Indian elements in Jammu GA 
ince engaged in considerable violence. Much of this was not widely T ; 
even though the violence in Jammu may have been worse than in ae , where 
perhaps up to one million people were killed.® Comparatively speaking, as a 
percentage of the relative populations involved, deaths in Jammu pa? ee 
have been greater.’ Despite this, many subcontinental newspapers, even if they 
were aware of events in Jammu Province, chose not to publish stories about vijo- 
lence there. There were two reasons for this lack of reporting. First, comiiynica- 
tions to and from J&K were disrupted by events in newly-divided Punjab. 
Second, subcontinental attention was focused on the well-reported communal 
events occurring in Punjab, or Bengal. In Calcutta, for example, stories about the 
‘large-scale insurrection by the tough Muslim peasants ... around Poonch were 
rarely published in newspapers because there was a lot happening there and this 
insurrection was ‘important but remote’. Furthermore, to have published -o 
about a possible Muslim massacre in Jammu might have incited further bloodshe 
and started individuals ‘once more slaughtering one another.” This is plausible, 
given the widespread religious volatility throughout northern parts of the subcon-~ 
tinent in 1947. i 
In relation to J&K, attention was focused on Kashmir Province, particularly 
Srinagar, and not Jammu Province. Maharaja Hari Singh was residing in J&K’ 
summer capital pondering his accession; many political leaders were in jail there. 
Traditionally, most political activity took place in J&K’s largest city, Srinagar, 
where the warm summer weather was more conducive to action than winter 
months when Jammu City was J&K’s capital. Reporting was easier from Kashmir 


Events in Jammu: volatile, poorly reported, ignored 


The British departure from the subcontinent in August 1947 caused two signifies 
cant changes in J&K.The ramifications of these changes impacted on Jammu 
Province most of all. First, Maharaja Hari Singh lost his guarantor, the British. No} 
longer could he impose his will, almost with impunity, on the people of J&K 
knowing that the British would support him or, at worst, ignore his actions. Not 4 
could he rely on the (British) Indian Government to control subcontinental poli-; 
ticians, particularly in the Indian National Congress, and neighbouring populat 
tions, particularly Punjabi Muslims wanting to politically or physically assist J&K 4 
Muslims. He could not call on the support of (British) India’s military to quell 
internal uprisings, as he had done in 1931,5 or to police J&K’s porous borders and 
keep out intruders. Instead, Hari Singh came under increasing pressure from thè X 
new leaders of India and Pakistan over the accession issue, over the welfare of thé 
people of J&K, and over the release of each dominion’s respective political sur- 3 
rogates then languishing in J&K jails. 4 
A further result of the British departure was that the Maharaja was placed ina: 
position where, in a volatile and increasingly insecure environment, he was 
charged with determining J&K’s future status. This decision took on added signifi- 4 
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Province also because of its compactness, better roads, and communications with 
metropolitan India, particularly via the all-weather Jhelum Valley Road. Owing to 
Srinagar’s size and Kashmir’ prestige, which the presence of many foreign, heat- 
averse holidaymakers enhanced, Kashmir Province invariably received better press 
coverage. Conversely, Jammu Province drew few tourists and few journalists, 
particularly to areas outside Jammu City. The southern province was even less 
attractive when the Maharaja was not in residence in Jammu City. Poor roads and 
communications also made it difficult for journalists to travel in, and report from, 
Jammu Province. ; 

Another reason why the Jammu events were poorly reported in 1947 was that 
the Maharaja’s government suppressed, adulterated or hindered news collection 
and reporting activities. Hari Singh’s administration was waging a ‘ceaseless war 
against newspapers and Journalists [sic] that [we]re in favour of Kashmir’s acces- 
sion to Pakistan’. By 7 October, it had imposed ‘rigorous pre~censorship on all 
news and views’ published in at least four ‘leading’ local newspapers; it had banned 
the entry of four daily newspapers ftom West Punjab, and forced the ‘Muslim 
“Kashmir Times” to cease publication’” after instructing its editor ‘not to publish 
matter advocating Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan’.!' The newspaper suspended 
publication in protest. In early October, the Maharaja’s government interned the 
correspondent for Associated Press of India (API), a major source of news about 
J&K.” On 21 October, Lahore’s Civil & Military Gazette, which often took API 
reports, pointedly rebuked the J&K Government for its ‘censorship of news in 
Kashmir when reports were in circulation of severe repressive measures adopted 
by the military forces of the State in Poonch’.” In a crude form of censorship, 
J&K’s former Prime Minister, Ramchandra Kak, a possible advocate of accession 
to Pakistan, was prevented officially from leaving Srinagar as his departure was 
‘likely to prove prejudicial to the interests of the State’. With such influential and 
well-informed individuals constrained, significant events in J&K concerning 
lesser-known people received scant, or no, coverage. 

Another reason why little has been written about the major events in Jammu 
Province in 1947 is Indian and Pakistani neglect. Both goverments have been 
engrossed in their war of words over J&K rather than factually determining 
what—or who—instigated the Kashmir dispute. Indian analysis of J&K invariably 
begins with, or conveniently focuses on, Pakistan’s ‘aggression by force’ in J&K that 
started when Pakistan ‘attacked’ J&K on 22 October 1947 using Pukhtoon tribes- 
men." It then deals with the international aspects of the Kashmir dispute or dis- 
cusses the Kashmir Valley and its important coterie of pro-Indian Muslims, where 
India, initially at least, appeared in a better light than Pakistan. Jammu Province is 
rarely discussed. Generally speaking, Pakistanis are uninterested in what happened 
in Jammu Province in 1947. Rather, they focus on the pro-Pakistan action in 
Gilgit in November.'* The India and Pakistan governments also have political 
reasons for ignoring, negating or even denying the events that occurred in Jammu 
Province in 1947. These are discussed in Chapter 3. Nevertheless, the evidence 
below confirms that the Poonch uprising, the inter-religious violence in Jammu 
Province and the formation of Azad Kashmir all occurred. 
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The evidence: the Poonch uprising 


The Poonch uprising has been ‘glossed over in virtually all accounts of the origins 
of the Kashmir dispute’.!” This serious and significant anti-Maharaja uprising by 
Muslims living in the jagir of Poonch was a response to a number of factors. These 
included their dislike of the Hindu Maharaja and his repressive regime, their need 
to obtain protection from some anti-Muslim activities that the Maharaja’s army 
engaged in soon after Partition, and their desire for J&K to join Pakistan. Addi- 
tional factors included the provocative stationing of Dogra forces in Poonch in 
1947, the ‘invasion of Jammu by Sikhs’ and other militant non-Muslims after 
Partition," and disenchantment with corruption surrounding an unpaid per capita 
grant for personnel who had served in the Indian Army or the labour corps dur- 
ing World War II." Poonchis, the vast majority of whom were Muslims, were also 
disenchanted with the dual system of autocracy and heavy taxation inflicted on 
them by the Maharaja and their local Raja. Similarly, disgruntled unemployed 
Poonchi men developed ‘hatred for the person and the rule of the Maharaja’ 
because Muslims were unable to enlist in the J&K army, despite its recruiting of 
an additional four battalions.” 

A further factor concerned the Poonchis’ weakening ability to defend them- 
selves, Hari Singh was aware that many more Poonchis and Mirpuris had military 
capabilities and experience than the numbers serving in his army. He also had 
been ‘specially impressed and alarmed’ by a gathering of some 40,000 men, ‘almost 
all ex-Servicemen of the British Army from Sudhnutti and Bagh Tehsils of 
Poonch, assembled to greet him on 21 April 1947 at Rawalakot’ during his tour 
of the ‘frontier areas’ of J&K.*! In July, the ‘spooked’ Maharaja’s government 
‘encouraged’ military-capable Poonchis and Mirpuris to disarm,” including those 
‘on leave with arms and ammunition’ from the Pakistan Army.” These Muslims 
then became alarmed when the J&K Police, with whom they had deposited their 
arms, redistributed these to Sikhs and Hindus for self-defence.” Their alarm was 
understandable, given the inter-religious violence then occurring in Punjab. 

A further factor motivating Poonchis was the creation of Pakistan and the 
Maharaja’s reaction to their support for it. The transfer of British power to the 
new dominions of India and Pakistan, coupled with Hari Singh’s vacillation on 
the accession, inspired much interest, even fervour, among the people of J&K. In 
Poonch, many people were already identifying themselves with Pakistan. From 14 
August, the day before Pakistan became a legal entity and a physical reality, pro- 
Pakistan, anti-Maharaja meetings took place in Poonch, even though public meet- 
ings were banned. Many Poonchis declared their desire for J&K to join Pakistan, 
Particularly on ‘Pakistan Day’ (14 August 1947) when they raised Pakistan flags 
and supported the Muslim Conference’s (by now unequivocal) pro-Pakistan 
stance.» Poonchis were pro-Pakistan partly for reasons of religious solidarity. 
Additionally, some repressive measures undertaken against them by the Maharaja’s 
army and anti~Muslim elements, particularly Sikhs,® convinced them that ‘if they 

d not rise in revolt, they would be massacred or pushed into Pakistan’.?” This was 
plausible, given the concurrent large-scale inter-religious bloodletting in Punjab 
and religious tensions in Jammu. 

Motivated by these various factors, disgruntled Poonchis engaged in actions 
against the Maharaja to protect themselves, Anti~Maharaja activity possibly com- 
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menced as early as February,” and almost certainly was occurring by June 1947,» 


when Poonchis mounted a ‘no tax’ campaign.” A press note issued on 12 Septem- $ 


ber by the J&K Government confirms this campaign: ‘Early in August in .,, 
Poonch Jagir, evilly disposed persons launched a violent agitation against the 
administration of the jagir in favour of civil disobedience and No Tax Cam- 


paign. The Muslim unrest may also have included a ‘no rent’ element, a distinct . 


possibility, given the Poonchis’ grievances over land.” The Maharaja and his armed 


forces moved to suppress this campaign. Around 15 August, they may also have § 
begun to repress Muslims, by killing them or by forcefully disarming them.A | 
1948 publication stated that ‘hundreds’ of people in Bagh, a district in Poonch, : 
were killed at a hoisting of the Pakistan flag to celebrate Independence Day.” Two $ 
short telegrams to Jinnah on 29 August from the ‘Muslims of Poonch’ and the | 
‘Muslims of Bagh’ also spoke of anti-Muslim brutality by the Maharaja’s forces $ 


around the same time.** The Muslim Conference politician who became the 
foundation President of Azad Kashmir, Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim Khan from 
Rawalakot in Poonch, was quoted by a 1949 publication as stating that the Maha- 


raja had unleashed a ‘reign of terror’ on 24 August 1947 that killed 500 people.” | 
While the number of casualties cannot be confirmed, ‘shoot-on-sight’ orders were $ 


apparently issued to army officers on 2 September 1947.°* 


The reaction of the ruler’s predominantly Hindu army to Poonch Muslims’ a 


pro-Pakistan activities boosted the anti-Maharaja ‘cause’ in Poonch and incited 


Poonchis to take further action. In response to incidents around Poonch that” 


invariably involved Muslims, the Maharaja’s army fired on crowds, burned houses 
and villages indiscriminately, plundered, arrested people and imposed local martial 


law.” Indeed, because ‘trouble continued ... the State forces were compelled to ` 


deal with it with a heavy hand’. Until such oppressive actions, the anti-Maharaja 
cause probably had little backing.” ‘Substantial men’ told Symonds that ‘they 
would never have joined such a rash enterprise’ opposing the Maharaja ‘but for 
the folly of the Dogras who burnt whole villages where only a single family was 
involved in the revolt’.*° Such folly motivated some Poonch Muslims to organise 
a people’s resistance movement. Towards the end of August, it became an armed 


revolt." Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan, twenty-four years old and with Indian Army $ 


military experience,” apparently ‘set the [military] ball rolling in Kashmir’.* ‘In 


six weeks the whole district except Poonch city itself was in rebel hands’.“* (While $ 
these pro-Pakistan forces continued to retain this area after the accession to India, 4 


they were never able to capture Poonch City.) In response, the Maharaja’s army 
mounted an offensive in September and October 1947 against Poonchis ‘who had 


shown some rebellious activities’, and against Muslims in the predominantly 4 


Dogra areas of Jammu Province. 
Hari Singh, in a move that portended or inspired a similar stance by India, 


blamed Pakistan for his problems in Jammu Province. He accused the new domin- 3 
ion on 4 September of infiltrating fully armed men into J&K, and in early Octo- 





| 





ber of mounting an economic blockade that deprived J&K of vital supplies. -Æ 


Pakistan denied both charges.“ While the J&K armed forces realised that local 3 
men were doing the fighting, they believed that the ‘trouble was being fomented X 
by infiltration of armed gangs from Pakistan’.“ Nevertheless, the J&K Govern- 4 
ment could provide little solid supporting evidence, nor could the Indian Govern- b 
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ment do so retrospectively. Its 1948 White Paper on Jammu & Kashmir provided 
only one piece of hard evidence of cross-border activity (although an official 1949 
Indian publication found 25 instances between 3 September and 20 October 
1947). The author of the report in the White Paper was significant: Major-Gen- 
eral Scott, the long-term Chief of Staff of the J&K State Forces.” On 4 September 
1947, he reported to J&K’s Deputy Prime Minister that ‘Reliable reports’ from 
unnamed informants stated that ‘a band of up to 400 Sattis—Muslim residents 
mainly in Kahuta Tehsil of Rawalpindi District’ were infiltrating into J&K ‘in the 
area of Owen, eleven miles east of Kahuta’, with the purpose of ‘looting and 
attacking minority communities’. 

Scott’s report of cross-border activity may have been accurate—there almost 
certainly was some support from Pakistanis for J&K Muslims. Equally, borders 
were porous in 1947, with many cross-border connections between people and 
little military patrolling. While ‘Sattis’ were Pakistani tribesmen, they could have 
been mistaken for Poonchis or Mirpuris, who were of similar Punjabi ethnicity,” 
perhaps returning home from visits or stays in Pakistan or fighting with guerrilla 
bands using Pakistan for sanctuary. Many Poonchis and Mirpuris worked in nearby 
cities such as Lahore and Rawalpindi. In addition the J&K-Pakistan border was 
very porous southwards from around Mirpur. It no longer enjoyed the natural 
divide of the Jhelum River; instead, it was an artificial line that superficially sepa- 
rated the northern end of the Punjab plains into Pakistani and J&K territory. A 
number of large Pakistani towns located near this border, including Jhelum, Gujrat 
and Sialkot, were closer to Mirpur than Jammu City. Similarly, Poonch was closer 
to Murree and Rawalpindi, than to Jammu City or Srinagar. Furthermore, strong 
cross-border links enabled J&K locals to strategically ‘retire’ to Pakistani territory 
when needing to avoid the Maharaja’ forces or to obtain succour and support.§! 
Equally, the porous border allowed ‘raids into Pakistani territory by armed Dogra 
gangs and non-Muslim refugees’, as Pakistan claimed was happening in October 
1947.5? 

It is unlikely that Pakistanis were creating all of the Maharaja’s troubles in 
western Jammu. Indeed, a number of factors suggest that the Poonch uprising was 
an indigenous affair. Pakistan was fully occupied dealing with the almost over- 
whelming physical, administrative and emotional ramifications of Partition. Any 
Pakistani support or leadership for Jammuites was probably not officially sanc- 
tioned. Rather, Punjabi or NWFP Muslims, with whom Jammu Muslims had 
close ethnic, familial, cultural, geographical and economic links, would have pro- 
vided support on that basis. For example, some ‘sudhans’ from Poonch considered 
themselves to be ‘sudho zai Pathans’ (Pukhtoons), which for them, explained why 
‘the Pathans lost no time’ coming to help J&K Muslims.” Furthermore—and 
‘™Portantly—Poonch Muslims had the capability, given their military abilities and 
experiences, and the intent, given their anti-Maharaja grievances, to foment and 
Sustain anti-Maharaja actions themselves. They did not need any Pakistani encour- 
agement or assistance. 

Geography also suggests that the Poonch uprising was an indigenous affair. The 
region that Poonchis inhabited was a remote, highland area difficult to access. The 
Jagir was east of the border created by the Jhelum River, which, flowing south- 
Wards from a point west of Muzaffarabad to near Mirpur town, physically sepa- 
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rated Pakistan and J&K., Poonch was much higher and more difficult to enter than. 
the undulating Mirpur lowlands at the end of the Punjab plains. After crossing of $ 
the Jhelum at Kohala, ‘the mountains of Poonch rise very steeply’. Furthermore, $ 
a person seeking to enter Poonch surreptitiously needed to secure transport to 4 


cross the swift-flowing Jhelum and avoid Kohala bridge, which the Maharaja's 


armed forces guarded. These forces made the task even more difficult when they s 
‘cut off Poonch from direct communication with Pakistan’ by destroying the six 4 


ferries that facilitated Jhelum crossings.” Outsiders wanting to enter Poonch and 


create ‘mischief’ therefore needed to engage in a degree of planning and logistics, 


and to have some local knowledge and support—factors unnecessary for crossing $ 


the porous southern part of the Pakistan-J&K border. 
After Muslims in western Jammu rearmed in August, they initially fought the 


Maharaja's forces locally until some leading Poonchis organised them into an 3 


‘army’. Poonchis had begun preparing to retaliate after the ruler’s brutal suppres- 


sion of their ‘no tax’ campaign.° They started to rearm themselves in August, $ 


chiefly by purchasing weapons from NWFP arms bazaars.37 Thereafter, ‘some 
sectors were organised for fighting the Dogras’, but mostly the anti-Maharaja 
struggle ‘consisted of the uncoordinated efforts of each village, with its own band 
of guerrillas, taking care of the immediate military requirements’. 


These small, distant and often disparate ‘village bands’? were frequently com- 4 


manded by all-powerful, self-promoting local leaders who, in some cases, pro- 


moted themselves up to the rank of field marshal. In early September, Sardar 3 


Ibrahim and others began to form a unified command post in Murree to direct 
these various irregular people’s forces. This nearby hill station was strategically, and 
safely, located in Pakistani Punjab on the main Rawalpindi-Srinagar road, part of 
which bordered Poonch. Ibrahim and his organisers received help from a number 
of sources including sympathetic Muslim soldiers in the J&K Army; ex-Indian 
National Army officers; ex-Indian Army officers; and, as the Maharaja had long 
suspected, members of Pakistan’s army and its bureaucracy as well as other Paki- 
stani volunteers. It is uncertain if the Pakistanis’ assistance was sanctioned at senior 
levels. Once fully organised, this motivated military force would pose the Maha- 
raja, then India, significant problems. 

According to Sardar Ibrahim, during September 1947, some 50,000 men were 
organised into a people’ militia variously known as the ‘Azad Army’,®! ‘Azad 
Forces’ or ‘Azad Kashmir Regular Forces’. This locally-officered volunteer ‘army’ 
comprised 90 per cent ex-servicemen, except in Bagh, where the percentage was 
lower.” A ‘very small percentage of Pakistani volunteers’ fought with them,® as 
may have twelve women. According to the Azad Kashmir Defence Minister, 
Colonel Ali Ahmad Shah (a former captain in the J&K State Force), the ‘Azad 
Forces had been recruited locally or had risen spontaneously’. They comprised 
‘seasoned troops’ with experience fighting in both world wars and the serious 
“Waziristan Operations’ (1920-21). After Azad Kashmir came into being, its 
‘Defence Council’ assumed administrative control of ‘Azad Jammu and Kashmir 
Forces’. This council comprised seven members: two ministers (Defence, Finance); 
one bureaucrat (Defence secretary); two soldiers (commander-in-chief, chief of 
staff), and two ‘public representatives’ (members of the Muslim Conference).” 
‘Soldiers’ were paid Rs. 10 per month from accumulated donations, although 
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tly refused wages. Clothing came from donations from local 
peek aa Ae palisactis The ae problem’ was a lack of arms, with some sol- 
fee aes with ‘axes, spears and swords’. Most used arms and ammunition 
‘captured from the enemy in major and minor engagements’ or obtained from 
Muslim deserters from the Maharaja’s army. Communications were an issue, 
with men fighting ‘in separate groups on many fronts ... [with] no links with each 
other’.”’ Couriers carried messages between Muzaffarabad and Bagh; elsewhere, 
post and telegraphic exchanges went via locations in Pakistan. - 

Initially confined to Jammu Province, the Azad Army’s area of operation 
expanded into Kashmir Province. The Frontier Districts Province was omitted 
because ‘the Gilgit organization was separate’,” with the Gilgit Scouts already 
including pro-Pakistan dissidents. Following their uprising, Pakistan sent a Politi- 
cal Agent’ to the Gilgit area on 16 November 1947.” The Azad Kashmir region 
was thus confined to the ‘liberated’ areas of Jammu and Kashmir provinces. This 
comprised two sectors: Jammu to Bhimber; Bhimber to Muzaffarabad. After about 
three months, the Azad Army was united under the leadership of General Tarik 7 
by which time its enemy was Indian forces.” Tarik subsequently was identified as 
Colonel Akbar Khan, a Pakistan Army regular determined to deliver J&K to 
Pakistan. In 1951 Khan, now a major-general, and some co-conspirators attempted 
to overthrow the Pakistan Army high command which they considered compla- 
cent in pursuing J&K’s liberation. They were court-martialled in the ‘Rawalpindi 
Conspiracy’ case.’ 

Benefiting from shorter supply lines, rugged terrain and local knowledge, sup- 
port and high morale, the Azad Army built on the Poonch uprising to further 
oppose the Maharaja.” By 22 September 1947, the Azad Army’s military structure 
was functioning so well that Major-General Scott reported that the Maharaja's 
armed forces were losing control over large parts of J&K.”® The Maharaja’s oppo- 
nents were doing well, despite ‘miserably lack|ing] a regular line of communica- 
tion, and a regular supply of arms and ammunition’ .” By mid-to-late October, 
they controlled large parts of Poonch and Mirpur, while much of Muzaffarabad 
tehsil was being cleared of non-Muslims elements, including ‘Sikhs, Dogras and 
R.S.S [Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh] cut-throats’.* This latter activity mirrored 
anti-Muslim religious violence occurring in Jammu. 

The Azad Army’s success was significant: when Pukhtoon tribesmen entered 
Kashmir Province on 22 October 1947, most of western Jammu Province had 
already been liberated from the Maharaja's forces.*! Two days after the Pukhtoons 
invasion—as India correctly called it—and possibly prompted by it, some anti- 
Maharaja elements in Poonch and Mirpur managed to form a government in 
the area outside the Maharaja’s dwindling control. On 24 October, they formed 
the Provisional Azad Government. This followed an unsuccessful attempt to 
form a similar body earlier that month (discussed below). This ‘government’ 
came into being two days before Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India on 26 
October 1947. 

From 4 September 1947, newspapers started reporting an uprising in Poonch. 
These included CMG (4 September and 2, 5, 19, 21 October 1947); The Times 
(8 September and 25, 30 October 1947); and TOI (15, 17, 19, 20, 26 October 
1947). On 8 September, The Times stated that, according to ‘unconfirmed reports’, 
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Muslim demonstrators in Poonch had ‘been involved in clashes with Hindu troops 


of the State forces, large numbers being killed’. On 2 October, CMG cartied g 
copy of a telegram from the Kashmir Association, in Lahore, to Muhammad Ali 3 


Jinnah asking him to intervene because Muslims in Poonch were being ‘butch. 


ered’ and because Muslims elsewhere were ‘greatly harassed by Dogra atrocities’ 8 $ 
CMG carried a statement on 19 October by ‘the Government of Kashmir’ thar $ 


confirmed trouble in Poonch allegedly assisted, but not instigated, by Pakistan: 


‘Disturbances aided by armed people from the Pakistan Dominion in the Poonch “Wl 


and Mirpur areas have been reported for some days’. These had been ‘causing 
hardships to law-abiding people’ 
Two days later—and with the situation not under controL—CMG reported 


details of a telegram from the J&K Government to Pakistan. The telegram com- 3 
plained about atrocities committed against ‘Kashmiris’ by Pakistanis and ‘difficyl- s 
ties created for the Kashmir Government by the Pakistan Government’. This 4 
ignored the antagonistic role played by the Maharaja, and the role played by local, 3 
disenchanted anti-Maharaja Muslim elements in Jammu. By 28 October, CMG : 


editorialised that: 


With regard to Kashmir, it is an established fact that killings and burnings in Poonch started 
long before the ‘invasion’ of Kashmir along the Jhelum road by tribesmen from the north- 
west. The presumption may be that neither India nor Pakistan had any standing ‘vis-a-vis’ 


the happenings in Poonch, these being an ‘internal affair’ in the hands of the Kashmir t 


Government.®® 


CMG was in no doubt as to the sequence of events in relation to this ‘internal ` 


affair’. 

Other press reports confirmed the role of Muslims in Poonch and Mirpur. On 
25 October, The Times reported that ‘in recent weeks’ friction in J&K ‘had taken 
the form of armed rebellion against the Maharaja by the Muslim peasantry of the 
western districts of Poonch Province [sic; it was a district of Jammu]’.*’ The report 
continued that ‘rebellious Muslims of the Bagh district [sic; it was a tehsil] ... have 
succeeded in forcing the Kashmir State troops (mainly Hindu Dogras) to with- 
draw to the town of Poonch’. An editorial in The Times on 30 October reiterated 
this report: an ‘insurrection broke out among the Muslim tribesmen of the western 
province [sic] of Poonch, the rebels protesting against the [Maharaja’s] presumed 
intention to adhere to India’. Sheikh Abdullah, whose party many Poonchi 
Muslims strongly opposed, confirmed in New Delhi on 22 October the ‘present 
troubles’ in Poonch: ‘The people of Poonch ... had started a people’s movement 
for the redress of their grievances, It was not communal. The Kashmir State sent 
their [sic] troops and there was panic in Poonch ... The present position was that 
the Kashmir State forces were forced to withdraw in certain areas’.® This impor- 
tant statement by J&K’s leading politician was made on the day that Pukhtoon 
tribesmen entered J&K.This news would reach New Delhi a few days later. 

By 28 October 1947, the Pukhtoons’ invasion was being widely reported. Ina 
portent of ongoing attempts to ignore or deny the Poonch uprising, all anti- 
Indian forces fighting in J&K thereafter were usually described as ‘raiders’. The 
(incorrect) connotation was that all of them were from outside J&K. Nevertheless, 
on 28 October The Times, while referring to the anti-Indian ‘raiding forces’, was 
still able to identify four elements among the 3,000 or so ‘Muslim rebels and 
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ij : 1) ‘Muslim League agents and agitators from Pakistan’; 2) ‘vil- 
eee eke the Pakistan flag a attacked Kashmir officials’; 3) ‘Pathan 
Soul tribesmen’; 4) ‘Muslim deserters from Kashmir State forces who have 
taken their arms with them’.” Given that the Muslim League had no branch in 
J&K, the first element may have been local pro-Pakistan Muslim Conference poli- 
ticians and members. The second element certainly comprised people who were 
J&K state subjects, as almost certainly were members of the fourth element. These 
residents of J&K had every right to be in the (disintegrating) princely state, unlike 
the first and third elements. These state subjects also had commenced their anti- 
ruler activities well before the Pukhtoons invaded Kashmir Province on 22 Octo- 
pl the increasing use of the term raiders to connote all anti-Maharaja, anti- 
Indian elements fighting in J&K after the Pukhtoons’ invasion, it is important to 
deal with the issue of ‘state subjects’. State subjects, such as Poonchis, Mirpuris, 
Kashmiris, Gilgitis and Ladakhis, were the only people who had any right to live 


and own immovable property in the princely state of Jammu and Kashmir. Their 


unique status arose as a result of some local unease with ‘outsiders’-—educated and 
trained Punjabi Hindus—whom Maharaja Hari Singh and his uncle, Pratap, had 
employed in their administrations, including at higher levels. Maharaja Pratap Singh 
‘imported’ the Punjabis to fill a void in trained personnel when he reorganised his 
bureaucracy along ‘modern lines’.*! The Punjabis’ presence in J&K was unpopular: 
it hindered local peoples’ ability to obtain civil service positions, particularly those 
in the small, well-educated Hindu Pandit community. In 1889 Pratap changed the 
official court language from Persian to Urdu, thus (temporarily) disadvantaging 
Pandits trained in Persian.” After an anti-Punjabi agitation that began as early as 
1910 under Pratap, Hari Singh passed a law in 1927 that specifically defined a state 
subject” and four classifications within this.” This satisfied local residents by limit- 
ing the ability of outsiders to live and work in J&K. It also meant that anyone who 
Was a state subject had a legitimate right to be in J&K. (Equally, Hari Singh used 
this law as a device to assert his control over land: after 1928, only state subjects 
could purchase non-movable property in J&K.)® Therefore, Poonchis and Mir- 
puris who opposed the Maharaja were not raiders or outsiders, as this term con- 
notes. They were local J&K citizens with every right to be in the princely state. 

The evidence above shows that there was significant Muslim unrest and anti- 
Maharaja activity in the Poonch area after 15 August 1947. While these J&K 
Muslims may have received some help from people and relations in Pakistan, they 
had sufficient local grievances and adequate indigenous capabilities to mount, and 
then sustain, their significant anti-Maharaja activity. The actions of these state 
subjects certainly predated the intervention of outsiders (Pukhtoons) into Kashmir 
Province on 22 October 1947. 


The evidence: a ‘massacre’ of Jammu Muslims 


Significant inter-religious violence took place in Jammu Province in 1947. Pro- 
Indian Hindus and Sikhs murdered and harmed Muslims; pro-Pakistan Muslims 
harmed and murdered Hindus and Sikhs. Although Indians and Pakistanis have 
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largely ignored this violence, the evidence below suggests that non-Muslims killed 
large numbers of Muslims in Jammu around October 1947. Equally, many Jammy} 
Muslims fled to safer areas nearby in Pakistan or to western areas of Jammu Prov 
ince controlled by pro-Pakistan Poonchis and Mitpuris. There were about halfa 
million such Muslim refugees. Conversely, Muslims killed many Hindus and Sikh’ 
in other parts of Jammu Province and in the Muzaffarabad District of Kashmig 
Province. Many non-Muslims also fled to safe areas in J&K where their commu 
nity was in the majority, or to India. The inter-religious violence discussedi 
below received little attention in 1947, although it was a significant precursor tag 
the Pukhtoon invasion. 

While inter-religious violence in Jammu Province affected all communities, thig 
section largely, but not totally, focuses on a possible ‘massacre’ of Muslims in; 
Jammu’s four eastern, Hindu-majority districts. This event was important: iff 
inspired Jammu Muslims to defend themselves and to form the Azad Kashmité 
movement in the ‘liberated’ Muslim-majority areas of western Jammu Provincel4 
It also caused a substantial decrease in the number of Muslims in eastern Jammw d 
The loss of these Muslims through death or flight to Pakistan and Azad Kashmir; 
plus the arrival of Hindus and Sikhs internally displaced within J&K or to a lesser $ 
extent as refugees from Pakistan, resulted in Hindus becoming a strong majority. 4 
in eastern (now Indian) Jammu. Significantly, after fighting ended in J&K in 1949 4 
Jammu Province’s reduced size, due to the loss of western areas to Azad Kashmir $ 
and its net loss of population, saw the Muslim-majority Kashmir Valley become į 
the most populous region of Indian J&K. Thereafter, Jammu played second fiddle E 
to Kashmir. - E 

Anti-Pakistani and pro-Indian elements in J&K were responsible for the killing $ 
of Muslims in J&K. These included: Maharaja Hari Singh and some members of k | 
his predominantly non-Muslim armed forces; local Hindus, including right-wing 4 
RSS members and Hindus and Sikhs displaced from other parts of J&K. These 
non-Muslims strongly disliked the creation of Pakistan and, by implication, Mus- ; 
lims in favour of this Islamic dominion, including Jammu Muslims, whom they 
perceived (correctly) to be pro-Pakistan. Others involved in anti-Muslim activities | 
in Jammu Province may have been emulating events in adjacent East Punjab i 
where large numbers of Muslims had been encouraged to leave, or they were § 
seeking revenge for Hindus and Sikhs cleared from Muslim-majority areas in West 
Punjab. ‘Thousands’ of Hindu and Sikh ‘refugees were pouring over the Staté 3 
borders from India and Pakistan daily’,”” with at least 70,000 Hindu and Sikh 4 
refugees in Jammu in early September.” Indeed, nearly 60,000 Hindu ‘Dogras and 4 
Sikhs from Gujrat district’, which was close to Jammu Province, may have arrived ; 
in one week near the end of September.” Many of these would have been in | 
transit from West Punjab, via Jammu and Kathua districts, to north-west Indiai 4 
Some of these non-Muslim refugee arrivals were ‘victims of frenzied savagery’. ” i 

Equally frenzied, they took revenge, or inspired others to take revenge on Jammu § 
Muslims, particularly those more vulnerable because they lived in Hindu-majority q 
areas in eastern Jammu Province. A further motive to attack people in these tur- d 
bulent and lawless times was the Opportunity to loot, pillage and accrue booty: 4 
The creation of India and Pakistan offered a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to ` 
exploit members of the other community or to settle old scores. E 


| 
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iüng i uslims believed there had been a plot in 1947 to 
Wriigg ih = PAE A eee and—a somewhat unrealistic idea—from 
an e While it is impossible to confirm this plot, these writings offer impor- 
gom tions about how Muslims felt. According to an Azad Kashmir Govern- 
pe Pi n Hari Singh intended to seal J&K’s borders and then “massacre 
nag ri ie [sic] of Kashmir’, as per the master plan of his ‘fellow tyrants’ in East 
aen ‘{mlillions’ of Muslims ‘had been massacred’, 1"! Apart from their 
"Pakistan leanings, another reason for the extermination of J&K Muslims was 
ae ke room for Sikhs displaced from western Punjab and, apparently invited by 
he Mahai to make J&K their new home.’” Any attempt to clear Jammu 
Paige alone all of J&K—of its Muslims was highly ambitious. Borders 
were impossible to seal, while Muslims comprised 61 per cent of Jammu Prov- 
inces population. Muslims were even larger majorities in the other two aie 
The only area where such an action might have succeeded was in Jammu Ae 
ince’s four eastern districts where Muslims comprised a 38 per cent minority an 
were physically vulnerable. (Equally vulnerable were Hindu and Sikh ToS 
in Jammu’ three western districts.) Much of the territory that comprise i he 
districts of Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur and Chenani Jagir was located east o the 
Chenab River, a significant natural division within Jammu Province. Jammu jaa 
dus and Sikhs may have been looking to a future partition of their province along 
this line, or as far west as it could be pushed. Violence against Muslims in Jammu 
may have been an attempt to alter the religious balance to this effect. 
Muslims perceived that large numbers of them were killed in Jammu Province 
in 1947. There is some evidence for these claims, although the bias of each docu- 
ment’ author or organisation must be considered. This paragraph discusses pro- 
Pakistan sources. A 1948 Azad Kashmir Government publication stated that: 


Killing, looting, arson and rape by the Hindu Dogra troops, RSS. Storm Troopers, Hindu 
and Sikh civilians, went on unabated in [Jammu and] Kashmir during August, September 
and October 1947 ... No less than 200,000 Moslem men, women and children were 
killed. At least, twenty-seven thousand women were abducted ... About 200,000 Moslem 
tefugees from Kashmir are now in Pakistan territory." 


Another 1948 publication discussing ‘massacres’ in Jammu Province has an 
appendix detailing ninety anti-Muslim incidents in J&K between 8 August 1947 
and 12 December 1947. A tally of the death and abduction figures for the 
seventy-three incidents for which the publication provides figures shows that 
118,459 Muslims were killed and another 13,360 were abducted in J&K during 
this period. At least 80,000 of these alleged Muslim deaths occurred before the 
Pukhtoons’ invasion on 22 October 1947, with all incidents related to these deaths 
involving ‘state’ or ‘Dogra’ troops, often assisted by ‘non-Muslim civilians’, that is 
Hindus and Sikhs. Other contemporary publications discussed or provided 
accounts of anti-Muslim violence in Jammu, although none provided any figures 
for the number of Muslims killed or abducted." 

A more objective source is UNCIP’s 1949 Report of the Sub-committee on Western 
Kashmir, It stated that ‘Many of the Muslim refugees have lively recollections of 
the Jammu massacres of November 1947’. Buried deep in the report was men- 
ton of a zaildar (revenue collector) who informed UNCIP that ‘on 20th of Octo- 
ber 1947, he heard the Maharajah, while visiting [Bhimber] tehsil, give orders that 
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shooting down and hacking to pieces helpless Muslims refugees heading towards 
Pakistan’; watching officials and military officers ‘directing a huge armed mob 
against a Muslim refugee convoy [that it] hacked to pieces’; and, in Jammu City, 
counting “as many as twenty-four villages burning one night [while] all through 
the night rattling fire of automatic weapons could be heard from the surrounding 
refugee camps’. Reddy concluded by warning the J&K Government that ‘by such 
methods of mass murder they [sic] cannot alter the population scales of the State’, 

From around the beginning of November, press reports of violence against 
Muslims in Jammu largely, but not totally, disappeared. The reason for this was 
simple: most news was about the high profile tribal invasion of J&K. Reporting 
then increasingly dealt with the political, diplomatic and military battle between 
pro-Pakistan and Indian forces in, and for, J&K. It particularly focused on the 
Kashmir Valley, including reports on some diabolical Pukhtoon actions there, 
especially in Baramulla (discussed in the next chapter). Newspapers did report 
anti-Muslim violence in Jammu, but invariably this was retrospective.'"” For exam- 
ple, on 21 November, CMG reported that a party of (unnamed) Englishmen, after 
interviewing 200 wounded refugees in Sialkot, was ‘convinced that there has been 
a disgraceful massacre of Muslims in Jammw’.'"* On 26 November, The New York 
Times stated that Jammu had been ‘the scene of massacres against Mohammedans’ 
in retaliation for Hindu and Sikh deaths in West Punjab.’ 

On 18 December 1947, CMG published a detailed account, possibly officially 
sanctioned, by the above-mentioned Englishmen about anti-Muslim activity in 
Jammu Province in previous months, including attacks against police and 
women.’ This provided the most credible, useful and significant account to date. 
The Englishmen, possibly pacifist Quakers and seemingly not ideologically 
driven," had visited Jammu Province recently and interrogated Muslim refugees 
and officials. Their subsequent report was considered a ‘factual report jointly sub- 
mitted by two foreigners who ... were commissioned for this purpose by the 
Governments of India and Pakistan’.'”? It provided comprehensive information 
about anti-Muslim violence in Jammu Province in 1947. 

The Englishmen detailed ten separate violent incidents that had occurred 
between the beginning of October and 9 November. Some suggested official 
complicity. Six of the incidents took place before Maharaja Hari Singh acceded 
to India, meaning that his government was solely responsible—and largely culpa- 
ble. The other four incidents took place after the accession, but before the Maha- 
raja began to share power in Jammu Province with Sheikh Abdullah’s Emergency 
Administration instigated in late October 1947 and initially restricted to the 
Kashmir Valley. When Abdullah visited Jammu on 16 November, the ongoing 
violence there inspired him to take five ‘emergency advisers’ to ‘create confidence 
among Muslims’.'* Before Abdullah’s visit, the Maharaja’s forces were still the 
pre-eminent—if disorganised and antagonistic—force in Jammu Province. 

Three incidents described by the Englishmen involved the J&K Police, a force 
traditionally dominated by Hindus, particularly at the senior level.’ These inci- 
dents, while not specifically describing anti-Muslim violence, nevertheless were 


disturbing. The first occurred early in October when police operating around the } 
` ae p . 3 u 
Kathua area seized some arms and ammunition from Hindu and Sikh ‘smugglers | 


entering J&K from nearby Gurdaspur. Hindu state officials then took the arms 
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from the police and returned these to the smugglers. The second incident 
occurred on 22 October when all Muslim members of the J&K Police in Jammu 
City were disarmed and ordered to go to Pakistan. The third reported incident 
took place on the same day, when some policemen went to help Muslims being 
attacked in Daghiana, near Jammu City. The ‘State troops aimed their rifles at the 
police, and ordered them to turn back’. These incidents suggested a pro-Hindu, 
anti-Muslim bias among senior J&K officials. 


Table 2.2: Some incidents of violence against Muslims in Jammu Province as reported by 
some ‘Englishmen’ in CMG, 18 December 1947. 








Ind Date (1947) Location Total Muslims Women PE Taken? Survived 
killed separated? 
1 20 October Near Kathua 8,000 No No 40 
2 - 20 October Akhnur Bridge 15,000 No No 100 
3 22 October Sambha 14,000 All women No 15 
4 23 October Maogoan 25,000 All women Yes 200 
5 5 November Jammu City 4,000 Young women Yes 900 
6 6 November Jammu City *2,800 No No 3 
F 9 November To Suchetgarh *1,200 Seven Yes 1,193 
Total 70,000 2,448 





Source: Based on ‘Englishmen’s Account of Kashmir Muslims’ Plight’, Civil & Military 
Gazette, 18 December 1947. 
Key: Inct Incident number. 
PE Personal effects and/or luggage taken from Muslims. 
* Estimated (convoy numbers; respectively seventy and thirty trucks at forty person 
per truck). 


Of the seven specific incidents of anti-Muslim violence that the Englishmen 
alleged, all but two involved a massive loss of Muslim lives.” Incidents One and 
Two (Table 2.2) occurred before the tribal invasion; Incidents One to Four took 
place before the Maharaja acceded to India (and before details of the tribal inva- 
sion were well known in Jammu). The killers supposedly included ‘state’ or ‘Dogra’ 
troops in all instances. In Incident Three, the Maharaja was also implicated directly. 
In two reported incidents involving 8,000 Muslims near Kathua (Incident One) 
and 15,000 Muslims at Akhnur Bridge (Incident Two), only forty and 100 Mus- 
lims respectively survived. ‘Dogra troops and armed Sikh civilians ... slaughtered’ 
the first group; ‘Rajput and Dogra soldiers’ the second. In Incident Three involv- 
ing a siege of 14,000 Muslims at Sambha village near Jammu City, ‘all the Muslim 
women in the village were apparently taken away by the State troops, and the men 
were slaughtered with the exception of fifteen survivors, who escaped to Sialkot’. 

his action was supposed to have occurred almost immediately after a visit to 
Sambha by the Maharaja himself. In Incident Four, the ‘State Government’ alleg- 
edly ordered 25,000 Muslims gathered at Maogoan awaiting evacuation to Paki- 
stan to walk to the new dominion: ‘But as they were doing so, their women and 
all their personal belongings were taken away from them by the Dogra troops, and 
the rest made to stand in a line, whereupon they were riddled with machine-gun 
bullets’ Only about 200 men apparently made it to Pakistan. i 
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The alleged Incidents Five, Six and Seven in the Englishmen’ account occurred 
after the Maharaja’s accession to India. While the number of deaths in these incis | 
Ops were 4 
involved in Incidents Five and Six. On 24 November, in a telegram to Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Nehru acknowledged that these post-accession attacks, all of which involved 3 
convoys taking Muslims to Pakistan, had occurred, Nehru believed each attack was 
undertaken ‘chiefly by non-Muslims refugees’. The third convoy mentioned in ` 
Incident Seven had been guarded by Indian troops who repelled and killed 150 of 
the attackers." The Englishmen, who stated that this convoy was ‘escorted by 3 


dents was relatively fewer than in the first four events, J&K State tro 


Dogra and Madrasi troops’ (south Indians), confirmed Nehru’s position. 


Of the seven incidents, Incidents Three, Four, Five and Seven included opera- q 
tions where some or all of the women, particularly young women, were separated , 
from the group. (Muslim groups presumably included children, but the Englishmen 4 
do not mention minors.) The kidnapping, rape and killing of females in 1947 has 4 
largely been forgotten or overlooked. Nevertheless, it was a significant problem,in $ 
J&K among other places. On 2 December 1947 the J&K Muslim Conference, 4 
applauding a reported initiative of the National Conference’s Controller of Jammu 
to ‘recover’ abducted women, believed that ‘about 5,000’ was ‘a rough estimate’ of E 
the number of Muslim ‘girls’ abducted in Jammu Province.!? Pukhtoons abducted 4 
an unknown number of Kashmiri women. India and Pakistan were keen to find 
and repatriate abducted women. On 2 December, Nehru asked Liaquat to take all 
possible steps to rescue 2,000 ‘unfortunate’ Hindu women abducted from the 
Bhimber area ‘being sold like cattle at about Rs. 150 each’ in nearby Gujrat. The 
J&K Maharaja and Maharani made a similar plea in Jammu on 16 December,” 
although Hari Singh may have been complicit in such abductions. According to 
Sheikh Abdullah, while he and his cohorts were trying to defuse tension in Kash- 
mir Province from the tribal invasion, Hari Singh and his wife were ‘fanning com- 
munalismn’ in Jammu." A later commentator also blamed the ruler for “prosecuting 
so disgraceful a campaign of persecution ... [that was a] systematic modification of 


the population in favour of the non-Moslem [sic] elements’.!3! 

The incidents discussed above suggest a large loss of Muslim life in Jammu in 
1947." They are also a disturbing indictment of autocratic power and may par- 
tially explain why the J&K tegime prevented information about state happenings 
being freely collected and published. Concerning the abovementioned pre-acces- 
sion incidents (Incidents One to Four), some tentative but unverifiable, calcula- 
tions can be made about the number of deaths. In Incidents One and Two, in 
which women were not separated from either group, only 140 Muslims were 
supposed to have survived. In Incidents Three and Four, for which exact figures 
are lacking for the number of women separated, assuming that 50 per cent of the 
total of 39,000 for the two groups comprised females and that all were separated 
feom the group, then some 19,500 females ‘disappeared’; that is, they fled or were 
abducted, with many later possibly raped and/or killed. Some women probably 
survived, but we do not know how many or in what state—physical, psychologi- 
cal, religious or political. (Abductees often ended up in their captors’ dominion 
and religion.) Of the 19,500 Muslim males in Incidents Three and Four, only 215 
were supposed to have survived. Similarly, before accession, of some 62,000 Mus- 
lims congregated in Jammu Province for evacuation to Pakistan, perhaps as few as 
345 made it to the new Muslim dominion, 
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i i Muslims were affected by anti-Muslim 
a seis ee Alexander was one of the first to 
aio n eae te November 1947, when ‘disquieting stories were current 
quor ios Bae shiny both sides’, the governments of India and J&K asked 
cres of civilians on both sides’, the gove ae 
oroa. igate the condition of Muslims in Jammu’. Alexander's repor 
int e of months after the alleged ‘massacres’. Comparing the 
pa oe the horror of the tribal intervention in Kashmir Province, 
pae erer that: ‘Hindus and Sikhs of Jammu area, led largely by refugees, 
aaa ae apparently with at least the tacit consent of State authority, had 
ve mga thousands of their Muslim neighbours from their homes, and some 
pai ed thousand are, as Mr Gandhi with his usual courageous candour has 
pe as io accounted for’ 195 Despite Alexander’ exhortations not to forget the 
aoe ti ions i is soon happened. 7 
pee a rar minis ete confirmed that atrocities 
had so committed against Jammu Muslims. Speaking on 27 D a 
Gandhi noted the ‘considerable’ and ‘unreported Hindu excesses’ in Ja ae 
The next day, he spoke of Hindus and Sikhs killing Muslims ee, : g 
did so in the presence of Sheikh Abdullah, who had Pa T 2 oe 
When Abdullah confirmed the Jammu atrocities, Gandhi teproache the are iri 
for ‘betraying’ his people’ trust by not having the Maharaja's powers a re <a 
On 25 December, Gandhi ee = held pa P e z 
ings in his state’, including the ‘murders o De 
oe Muslim girls in Jammu’.!? After meeting Gandhi in n a 
Han Stephens believed that the Mahatma’ ‘despairing mood before is EATER 
on 30 January 1948 could be explained more by his knowledge of ma lu Eae 
in Jammu than by carnage in Cee ne aie is araja’s ‘fanning 
red [in Jammu) slashed the Mahatma’s : l 
sg eer vemoaey a eee Special Correspondent of The Times ees 
an exact figure of 237,000 for the number of Muslims who ao te 
Jammu.'? Under the subtitle ‘Elimination of Muslims from Jammu’, he A 3 
detailed information about the Muslim population of eastern Jammu, which for 
him comprised the districts of Jammu, Udhampur and Kathua and oi oy 
part of Reasi district. Out of a total population of 411,000 Muslims, the pe 
Correspondent believed that ‘237,000 Muslims were heaton A 
nated—unless they escaped to Pakistan along the border—by all a aon : i 
Dogra State, headed by the Maharaja in person and aided by Hin us anc 
This happened in October 1947, five days before the first Pathan invasion 
nine days before the Maharaja’s accession to India’. ie die 
Although no calculations for this exact figure were given and it was no awe 
down into deaths and escapes, the writer concluded that this ‘elimination of p 
thirds of the Muslims last autumn has entirely changed the present composition a 
eastern Jammu Province’. This report had some veracity given the writer 5 7 
ground knowledge of J&K.“ Since the figure of ‘237,000 Muslims being ‘ex! A 
minated’ first appeared in The Times, numerous official Pakistan So P 
pro-Pakistan writers have cited this report as evidence ofa Muslim ma Lae 
Citations usually include an incorrect report date of 10 October te ay 
Sunday, and the only day of the week on which The Times was not published. 
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While an unknown number of Muslims were certainly killed in Jammu Prov- 
ince in 1947, thousands also fled to Pakistan to escape the violence. Although 
many refugees hoped to go home once normalcy returned to J&K or after it had 
eventually joined Pakistan as they believed it would, most did not return.'® Docu- 
ments by pro-Pakistan sources indicate the numbers involved. In 1948, the Mus- 
lim Conference claimed that nearly 200,000 Jammu Muslims had migrated to 
Pakistan." In 1952, the Pakistan Government believed it was caring for over 
600,000 Muslim refugees from J&K." Their arrival began as early as September 
1947 when ‘more well-informed’ J&K Muslims ‘apprehending trouble’ began to 
arrive at Sialkot ‘in small unnoticeable batches every day’.'® In January 1951, a 
comprehensive report in Dawn noted that ‘During October-November, 1947, the 
genocide of the Muslims of [J&K] and their expulsion began according to plan, 
and as a result about 200,000 Muslims were forced to take refuge in Pakistan? 

This was the first of two waves that saw some 400,000 refugees move from J&K 
to Pakistan. The second wave occurred in April-July 1948 as Indian forces 
mounted a successful offensive in J&K. About half of the arrivals sought asylum in 
nearby Sialkot District, a logical place from which to quickly return to Jammu 
Province when normalcy returned. Equally, refugees expected to be able to return 
home after the plebiscite (promised by India when receiving Hari Singh’s acces- 


sion) was held, as a result of which, they believed, J&K would unite with Pakistan. 


Dawn also reported that a ‘sensus’ (census) taken from May to July 1949 registered 
355,000 J&K refugees in West Pakistan. Of these, 334,000 came from the Indian- 
controlled portion of J&K and 21,000 were from Azad Kashmir, Azad Kashmir 
itself had ‘about 150,000 refugees and displaced persons’. Such large numbers of 
Muslims would not have left Jammu Province had conditions been stable. 

It is important to remember that, although much evidence exists of anti-Mus- 
lim activity in Jammu Province in 1947, indisputably Muslims also committed acts 
of violence against Hindus and Sikhs in J&K in 1947. They were also poorly 
reported, even less is known about them and their perpetrators, than about anti- 
Muslim violence. According to one pro-Indian writer (and given that there is little 
evidence to support or counter this claim), ‘If the ruthless killings in [the] Jammu 
area could be called genocide, it was a genocide of the Hindus and not of the 
Muslims’. The Indian White Paper discusses one incident of violence and kid- 
napping in and around Mirpur on 25 November 1947, with ‘Pathans’ the perpe- 
trators.’°° A further alleged—and if true, abysmal—incident of anti-Hindu 
violence took place in Mirpur. This was the ‘liquidation of over.twenty thousand 
non-Muslims on and after 25 November 1947 out of a total of twenty-five thou- 
sand’ gathered in Mirpur for shelter and protection.'*' A ‘greatly shocked’ Sardar 
Tbrahim painfully confirmed that some Hindus were ‘disposed of’ in Mirpur in 
November 1947, although he does not mention any figures.’ Certainly, by 
March 1949, the number of non-Muslims in Azad Kashmir had greatly decreased. 
Out ofa population of 700,000 people (plus an estimated 200,000 refugees) there, 
non-Muslims numbered ‘less than 2 per cent as contrasted with approximately 
12.5 per cent prior to 1947’.'* This decrease presumably was due to migration, 
flight, kidnapping of women, natural causes—and deliberate murder. 

By 1951, there were even fewer non-Muslims living in Azad Kashmir than in 
1949. In the 1941 Census, 10 per cent of the population of Poonch jagir, about 60 
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per cent of which later became part of Azad Kashmir, consisted of non-Mus- 
lims.’* In Mirpur District, about 90 per cent of which became Azad Kashmir, 
some 20 per cent of the 1941 population comprised non-Muslims. Collectively, 
non-Muslims in both districts amounted to almost 102,000 people. Muzaffarabad 
tehsil, all of which became Azad Kashmir, had about 12,000 Hindus and Sikhs in. 
1941, with many Sikhs living in Muzaffarabad town. By 1951, the Azad Kashmir 
Census stated that, out of Azad Kashmir’s total population of 886,153, only 790 
people or less than 0.09 per cent, were non-Muslims." This appallingly low fig- 
ure was presumably one reason why the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census, which was 
‘done under the aegis of Pakistani authorities’, was classified ‘Secret’ and for ‘lim- 
ited distribution’. Thousands of Hindus and Sikhs had been killed, abducted or 
had fled.’ Some ended up in Poonch city, or in the eastern Hindu-majority parts 
of Jammu Province, or in Kashmir Province. The 1961 Census of India—there was 
no 1951 census of J&K owing to its disrupted conditions—does not specify fig- 
ures for non-Muslims displaced in 1947 living in Indian J&K. It does mention 
‘large scale migration and immigration from and into [Poonch] town’ and Sikhs 
in Srinagar, some of whom ‘hailfed] from Muzaffarabad and other areas now on 
the other side of the Cease-fire Line’.® Certainly, J&K Hindus and Sikhs also 
suffered from inter-religious violence. 

The deaths, two-way emigration and internal movement of Jammu Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs changed the religious composition of Jammu Province in and 
after 1947. Muslims fleeing eastern areas of Jammu Province were replaced by 
Hindu and Sikh refugees fleeing Pakistan and other areas of J&K, particularly from 
Poonch, Mirpur and Muzaffarabad districts, Areas west of the Chenab River were 
virtually free from non-Muslims; in areas east of this river, Hindus had become a 
large majority. While the 1961 Census of India did not mention how many 
Muslims left or. were killed in this area, it noted that Muslim populations had 
decreased in Udhampur and Kathua districts. There also had been ‘a phenomenal 
fall in the rural population of [the] Muslim community in Jammu district during 
the last two decades as a result of the mass migration to Pakistan of most of the 
Muslims ... The total population of this community in the district as a whole ... 
is about one-third of what it was in 1941’. 

Despite general ignorance about the serious inter-religious violence that . 
occurred in Jammu Province in 1947 and regardless of the actual number of 
deaths that occurred, much of the Jammuites’ violence predated the tribal invasion 
of J&K. One result of the specific violence against Muslims in Jammu was the 
largely forgotten, or overlooked, formation of the Azad Kashmir movement in 
areas liberated by Poonchis and Mirpuris. We now discuss this movement. 


The effect: the creation of Azad Kashmir 


A third Significant, but neglected, event involving the people of Jammu Province 
in 1947 was the creation of the anti-Maharaja Azad (Free) Kashmir movement. 
Arising from actions that occurred in Jammu after 15 August, an increasingly 
Organised peoples militia, the Azad Army, opposed the Maharaja’ autocratic rule. 


Political forces opposed to the Maharaja, chiefly pro-Pakistan Muslim Conference 
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politicians, supported and organised it. Initially, the Azad Kashmir movement dH 
not seek full political autonomy or independence for J&K. Rather, it wanta 
J&K to be azad, or free, from the Maharaja's control. On 4 October 1947, af 
unsuccessful attempt was made to create an alternative government for J&K. Of 
24 October, at the second attempt, senior Muslim Conference politicians succeed 
fully formed a Provisional Azad Government. (Although this was unstated, it walt 
to be provisional until J&K’s international status was determined.) While thie 
government was created two days after, and possibly because of the Pukhtoongi 
invasion of Kashmir Province on 22 October, the activities that encouraged itg 
formation came before this invasion and were possibly a catalyst for it. The polit 
cians who successfully formed the Provisional Azad Government had beet 
opposing the Maharaja long before the Pukhtoons entered J&K. Neverthelesg4 
the Pukhtoons’ arrival certainly boosted their physical and military—but not 
their political—causes, n 
One major reason for the formation of the Azad Kashmir movement was fear’ 
As noted, from the start of anti-Muslim violence in Jammu Province, some Mus: 4 
lims believed that Maharaja Hari Singh had a plan to ‘take quick and strong 
action, [and] liquidate the whole Moslem population by massacring large numbers. 
and pushing out the rest into Pakistan’. Hari Singh first planned to deal with the 4 
“100,000 ex-servicemen’ living in areas close to Pakistan, then he would ‘turn his 4 
attention] to the rest of the Moslem population’ whom, Muslims believed, hé q 
intended to massacre.'*' The ruler would then allow the ‘surplus Sikh’ population ; 
from West Punjab to replace the Muslims, 62 If true, Hari Singh’s plan was ambi- É 
tious: he would have to kill or expel over three million J&K Muslims. Neverthe- 3 
less, the Muslims’ fear had some basis: Hindus and Sikhs, sometimes acting with | 
official sanction, were ridding eastern Punjab of much of its Muslim population. ¥ 
This involved attacking, looting, arson, and raping and killing Muslims, 

Muslims’ perception of a possible massacre increased following the Maharaja's 
apparent declaration of martial law around August—which concurred with anti- A 
Muslim atrocities in Punjab. This made Jammu Muslims ‘mentally prepared for the 4 
worst’.’® Sensing danger, some decided to organise. Many Poonchi Muslims were 4 
clear that ‘only by force of arms could they remove the Maharaja’s oppressive army | 
occupation, and save their own lives’. Soon after violence against Muslims ; 
started in Jammu Province and conditions had become ‘intolerable’, some Mus- 4 
lims organised a people’s resistance movement by ‘mobiliz[ing] all of our able- * 
bodied population’. This movement was the Azad Army. Members of the Muslim. * 
Conference led by Sardar Ibrahim, were the political force behind this body. By | 
late September, this Azad Army controlled much of Poonch and Mirpur districts 
in Jammu Province. ‘By the middle of October the military initiative passed into 
[Azad Army] hands’.!* As a result of its military successes, the political organisa- 
tion known as the Azad Kashmir movement developed. 

Politically, a major impetus for pro-Pakistan elements in J&K was the establish- 
ment of a provisional government in the princely state of Junagadh on 1 October 
1947. Junagadh’s religious and political situation was the reverse of J&K’s: a Mus- 
lim Nawab ruled an 80 per cent Hindu population. Unlike J&K, Junagadh’s scat- 
tered territory was close to, but not contiguous with, Pakistan, although direct sea 
communication was possible from coastal areas. The Nawab had acceded to Paki- 
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ian National Congress members of the local assembly, 

or a E this pane on 1 October, after which they 
supported tes Tiregadl via a provisional government. This action inspired 
sought A aed Muslim Conference workers in J&K. On 4 October, they 
one eae formation of a ‘provisional revolutionary government on the Juna- 
eter 1’.!% From supposed headquarters at Muzaffarabad, the proclamation 

ee ee resident ‘Mr. Anwar’ stated that ‘all laws, orders and instructions 
ap ee issued by the Provisional Republican Government of Kashmir 
Tie respected and obeyed’.'*’ Anyone disobeying this ‘duly constituted 
poe ment of the people of Kashmir’ or aiding and abetting the ‘ex-Maharaja 
ae guilty of ‘high treason’ and ‘dealt with accordingly’. 
wien though the people of J&K apparently received this new government 
enthusiastically, it failed. One reason was that the President, after making ae pro- 
clamation, apparently went to Srinagar to arrest the Maharaja but instead = 
arrested himself and imprisoned for thirteen months. 6 Equally, the provision 
government failed because it was formed at ‘a municipal and limited level keis 
the knowledge of the Muslim Conference’s ‘top brass’. They were not prepared to 
support this action by impetuous lower-level members: the circumstances were 
not right and they were not ready.'” The provisional government therefore ae 
saw ‘the light of day’. Its formation also may have been a feint by a 
political forces designed to inspire or cajole other pro-Pakistan forces into further 

jon to ensure that J&K joined Pakistan. i ! 
cece failing, aes ‘Provisional Republican Government of Kashmir a 
energised more senior Muslim Conference elements. Soon afterwards, ae 
lished another provisional government, possibly with Pakistan's support. Towards 
the end of October, it was ‘more propitious’ to engage in decisive political action. 
Relations between Pakistan and the J&K Government had deteriorated, with 
Srinagar accusing Karachi of withholding vital supplies, which the J&K. BE 
ment stated it might seek to obtain elsewhere. This could only mean from In 
a proposition that made both Pakistan and pro-Pakistanis in J&K wary lest an ia 
try to take the princely state by stealth. A further propitious factor was the Age a- 
taja’s ‘wholesale arrests of patriots in the [Kashmir] Valley. [that caused] a hig wave 
of resentment’.'”! Pro-Pakistan politicians felt that they could capitalise on this 
resentment. ARIS 

Another important factor was that, on 21-22 October 1947, pro-Pakistan ‘trai- 
tors’ in the Maharaja’s army,” probably inspired by Azad Army elements, rebelled 
at Domel and took control of the strategic bridge over the Jhelum River that 
controlled entry to the Kashmir Valley beyond.!” This facilitated the invading 
Pukhtoons’ move down the Jhelum Valley Road towards J&K’s summer ae 
Many in the fledgling Azad Kashmir movement believed probably naively, t r 
these poorly trained, undisciplined, irregular, booty~hungry tribesmen ja 
quickly capture Srinagar and Maharaja Hari Singh and entice him to accede to 
Pakistan." Had the Pukhtoons succeeded, pro-Pakistan elements would have 
gained control of the prized Kashmir Valley, including Srinagar and its aia 
(whose Strategic significance Pakistan would later understand). This woul ave 
allowed this region—and all of J&K had they obtained Hari Singh s accession—to 
Join, or be joined, with Pakistan. Also, given that bitter winter snows were 
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expected soon to envelop Kashmir Province, the weather would have prevented : 


any serious Indian military response. A new government for J&K would have been 
needed; the provisional government would have been this body. 


The final propitious factor that enabled a provisional government to be estab- 3 j 
lished, and sustained, was the emergence of some Muslim Conference members $ 


full of ‘daring and infused with a spirit of revolutionary adventure’ 1” They were | 


led by Sardar Ibrahim, a little known thirty-two-year-old barrister from Rawalakot, 4 
Poonch (who would go on to play a role in Azad Kashmir politics for over fifty 3 
years). One of the few Muslim barristers in J&K in 1947, Ibrahim had worked 3 
as ‘an unknown assistant District Advocate in the Maharaja’) Government’. In 4 
January 1947, he had been elected unopposed from the ‘Bagh Sadnooti [sic; Sudh- $ 
nuti] Muslim’ constituency to the Praja Sabha,'” where he served as Chief Whip 3 
of the Muslim Conference.’ On 22 July 1947, he gained prestige after 200 Mus- $ 
lim Conference leaders ‘passed unanimously’ a resolution in his Srinagar home, § 
a dangerous act of hospitality given the volatile times and Srinagar being a National © 


Conference stronghold. This resolution urged Hari Singh to join Pakistan. It $ 


warned him that, if he acceded to India, ‘the people of Kashmir will stand as one 


man against such a decision and launch a struggle with all the power at their com- { 
mand’.'” This resolution ended the Muslim Conference’s temporary stance of q 
independence and anticipated the formation of the Azad Kashmir movement. It ` 


was designed to deter the Maharaja who, according to a rumour related in CMG 
on 3 July, had a ‘deep-seated desire’ to join India.'*? While CMG noted that the 
rumour had little veracity, it was sufficient to engage pto-Pakistan Muslim minds, 

Sardar Ibrahim had three advantages. First, he was available for a leadership role 
simply because he was not in jail. Police crackdowns throughout 1946 and 1947 
had jailed many senior Muslim Conference members, forced them to flee J&K, or 
deterred them from leadership roles. Second, his ‘single minded fanaticism and fiery 
eloquence quickly gave him the lead’ among his peers.'®™ He appeared to be pas- 
sionate, with a clearer vision and less fear about advancing the pro-Pakistan cause 
than some of his colleagues, such as Chaudhry Hamidullah (see below). Third, he 
was a leading figure of the Sudhan tribe, a main and martial tribe of dissident 


Poonch. In this and other areas that came to comprise Azad Kashmir, people’s tribal $ 


affiliations were important. After July 1947, when the establishment of Pakistan was 


a certainty, Poonchis’ ‘intense tribalism’ meant that ‘only one of them could have | 
commanded their complete loyalty and Sardar Ibrahim was doubtlessly the only € 
choice’. Along with Muslims from neighbouring Bagh, Sudhans formed the back- $ 
bone of the anti-Maharaja, pro-Pakistan forces in western Jammu. When the , 
Pukhtoons invaded on 22 October 1947, they already were ‘fighting actively’ and 4 


rather successfully ‘on [sic] various sectors except Muzaffarabad’ .!85 


In a portent of Azad Kashmir’s factionalised politics, Ibrahim mistakenly 
believed he had authority to act as Muslim Conference leader and head of any § 


provisional government. Chaudhry Hamidullah, Muslim Conference leader in the 
Praja Sabha,'** had been acting President since Ghulam Abbas, the actual Muslim 
Conference President, was jailed in September 1946 (Abbas was released on 28 
February 1948).'*" Because Hamidullah feared imminent arrest as a result of the 


j&k government serving him with expulsion orders,!3 he consulted his available F 
Muslim Conference colleagues, and then apparently sent Ibrahim a letter of 4 
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authority dated 17 September 1947 appointing the barrister as his successor. 
According to Ibrahim, this letter gave him (Ibrahim) great power: ‘you will be 
perfectly competent to receive and deliver goods on behalf of the Muslim Confer- 
ence. You can negotiate with any party or organization, and arrive at any under- 
standing you deem fit and proper. The Muslim Conference will be bound by your 
acts and words’. 

A postscript boosted Ibrahim’s power: ‘as long as I am not arrested, you are even 
now, quite competent to act on my behalf outside the State’.! However, a month 
later, when Ibrahim announced the formation of the Provisional Azad Govern- 
ment, Hamidullah questioned his authority. Although Hamidullah wished to avoid 
being ‘Chief Rebel’, he told Saraf that Ibrahim’s ‘announcement was unauthor- 
ised’ and should have been ignored. Nevertheless, on 4 November 1947, Hamidul- 
lah met Ibrahim and offered to support him.’ 

Ibrahim says little about the formation of what was a ‘parallel independent 
government’ in J&K, except that it was ‘declared to have been established’ on 24 
October." This was two days after the Pukhtoons first invaded Kashmir Prov- 
ince—and two days before Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India on 26 Octo- 
ber 1947. Nevertheless, the build-up to the Provisional Azad Government's 
creation predated the Pukhtoons’ invasion. On 24 October Ibrahim’s group, acting 
as the reconstituted ‘Provisional Azad Government which the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir had set up a few weeks ago’, announced that it was ‘assuming the 
administration of the state’.'*? On 28 October 1947, TOI published a report dated 
27 October about the new government’ existence: ‘About ten days ago ... 
[Poonch] insurgents succeeded in overwhelming the Government forces and 
thereafter the rebels established a “Provisional Azad Kashmir Government”, with 
its seat in Poonch’. TOPs ‘authentic version’ of events meant that the Azad 
Kashmir Government was actually established on 17 October 1947, five days 
before the tribal invasion of J&K. More likely, its establishment was a rushed 
response to the Pukhtoons’ entry into the already physically and politically divided 
princely state.'* Feeling euphoric, anti-Maharaja forces wanted a government in 
Place before—as they anticipated—the Pukhtoons took Srinagar, captured Maha- 
raja Hari Singh and obtained his accession. After that, the Provisional Azad Gov- 
ernment would administer J&K. 

This second, or reconstituted, Provisional Azad Government released an uncer- 
tain communiqué on 24 October 1947.1 Instead of naming the Muslim Confer- 
ence as the body behind the government, it deferentially mentioned both Nehru 
and the National Conference’s 1946 ‘Quit Kashmir’ campaign, and made some 
Negative statements about the people’: common enemy, the Maharaja. This was an 
attempt at either inclusiveness or obfuscation, to lessen the impact of the then 
little Known Pukhtoons’ intervention about which the Muslim Conference cer- 
tainly knew—and from which it had benefited (initially, at least). In either case, 
those familiar with local politics would have known that ‘Mr. Ibrahim, Barrister- 
at-Law, of Poonch’, who was mentioned in the communiqué’ first paragraph as 
the government’s ‘provisional head’, was a Muslim Conference member. Addition- 
ally, for a movement both pro-Pakistan and anti-Indian, the communiqué dis- 
Played remarkable equanimity towards both dominions. Its authors may have 
wanted to leave the decision on J&K’s future status to the people of J&K, or else 
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lim areas under their contro]. Two days after Azad Kashmir’s creation, their outlook 
changed following the Maharaja’s accession to India. It changed again on 27 
October 1947 when Indian military forces started arriving in J&K.They gradually 
threatened the physical survival of Azad Kashmir, and as a consequence the Paki- 
stan Army officially entered J&K in May 1948.% The provisional government 
united all pro-Pakistan forces in J&K, including the Pukhtoons, under its leader- 
ship and control and ensured that Azad Kashmir survived until the United Nations 
ceasefire on 1 January 1949 ended the fighting in J&K. Thereafter, the dispute 
over possession of J&K increasingly became a contest between India and Pakistan, 
with the Azad Kashmir Government still in existence, but on the periphery. 


wanted independence for J&K (which the communiqué inferred). Another reason 
may have been temporary ambivalence towards Pakistan, which was not providing j 
the help that Azad Kashmiris believed they were entitled to receive in order to 4 
wage their anti-Maharaja struggle. Most probably, the communiqué was a quickly 4 
constructed document that reflected the provisional government's insecurity and $ 
political inexperience during a turbulent, fast-changing situation. k 

While the second Provisional Azad Government sought to establish itself in the; 
liberated area that now comprised Azad Kashmir, it soon had another, non-aris.'4 
tocratic, rival in J&K. As early as 1 November 1947, the ‘Azad Kashmir Govern: 3 
ment’, feeling more confident, dropped the word ‘provisional’ from its title." Its 4 
physical survival was helped by the Azad Army’s control of large parts of western Œ 
Jammu Province and by the Pukhtoons’ presence in western areas of Kashmir 4 
Province. Equally, India and its Kashmiri surrogates benefited from the Pukhtoons’ ; 
invasion. On 26 October, New Delhi won the Maharaja’s accession when he was 4 
compelled to accede to India to obtain its defensive help against the Pukhtoons. 4 
For Karachi, the accession was ‘based on fraud and violence’.)%” However, Hari 3 
Singh’s accession gave India—unlike Pakistan—the legal right and moral justifica- ; 
tion to despatch forces to J&K on 27 October. They flew into the (uncaptured) 
Srinagar airfield and began to repulse the pro-Pakistan Pukhtoons who, distracted 
by looting, were only then reaching Srinagar’s outskirts. On 31 October, the $ 
Indian Government hobbled the Maharaja’s regime by creating an Emergency 
Administration that empowered Sheikh Abdullah and some National Conference 
members.'* This placed these pro-Indian Kashmiris directly in charge of the ; 
prized, but threatened, Kashmir Valley. Thereafter, the Azad Kashmir Government 4 
had a rival body seeking to administer J&K. 

Statements issued by the Azad Kashmir Government reflected its change of 4 
fortune. For two days—24 and 25 October 1947—it ‘ruled’ unchallenged, except ` 
for the Maharaja’s weak regime. Hari Singh’s accession to India on 26 October 
changed this situation. The Azad Kashmir Government. seemingly unaware in its , 
remote capital of the accession, on 27 October inclusively extended its ‘fullest | 
co-operation to all classes’ and ‘especially’ to Sheikh Abdullah, whom it requested 3 
to return to J&K and ‘play his rightful role in the battle of liberty’. (He wasin 4 
New Delhi having discussions with senior Indian leaders.) Two days later, after 3 
Abdullah sided with India and Hari Singh, the ‘despot’ against whom he had } 
raised the Quit Kashmir slogan,” the ‘Provisional Government of Azad Kashmir’ 4 
issued a strong statement aimed clearly at its opponents: ‘may he be a raja or any | 
of his henchmen, our Government does not recognise the authority of any 4 
oppressor or traitor. We have launched a fight to overthrow an alien ruler and we $ 
are determined to fight it to the finish??® 3 

The battle lines were drawn. Thereafter, pro-Pakistan Azad Kashmiris engaged 
pro-Indian forces supporting the National Conference in a fight that proved to be 4 
inconclusive. J 

When Azad Kashmir was created on 24 October 1947, its founders were prob- 
ably looking only to the immediate or short-term future. They expected J&K's 
international status to be resolved by the Maharaja acceding to Pakistan or by the $ 
Pukhtoons capturing the Kashmir Valley for Pakistan. Azad Kashmiris would then § 
provide the political and administrative elite to govern J&K-—or at least the Mus- § 


Conclusion 


The evidence above confirms that the people of J&K commenced, and sustained, 
the violent activities that occurred in J&K between Partition on 15 August and 
Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India on 26 October 1947. During this signifi- 
cant ten-week period, the Maharaja confronted two major law and order crises 
involving Jammuites: first, the Poonch uprising, which his forces could not control; 
second, inter-religious violence in Jammu Province, including a possible massacre 
of Muslims, which the ruler and his forces could not control—and may have been 
involved in. The Poonch uprising, the Muslim ‘massacre’ and the resultant forma- 
tion of the Azad Kashmir movement were attempts by some Jammuites either to 
free themselves from autocracy, to impose their collective will locally, or to join 
J&K with Pakistan or India. Regardless of the specific motivation for each event, 
the evidence above confirms that these were local events undertaken and led by 
state subjects with every right to be in J&K. Similarly, this evidence shows that the 
Poonch uprising and the violence against Muslims in Jammu Province com- 
menced, and were well under way, before Pakistani Pukhtoons invaded J&K on 22 
October 1947. Indeed, these actions may have inspired the Pukhtoons’ invasion. 

These actions by the people of J&K are significant for two reasons. First, they 
directly led to the physical and political division of J&K before the Maharaja 
acceded to India. Second, and most important, they instigated the ongoing dispute 
over whether J&K should join India or Pakistan—the so-called Kashmir dispute. 
The evidence shows that the people of Jammu and Kashmir themselves began the 
Kashmir dispute. Pukhtoon raiders or outsiders did not start it, as India has repeat- 
edly stated since 1947. India used this argument to strengthen its position in the 
Kashmir dispute, but Pakistan’s acquiescence in it is surprising. These matters are 
discussed in the next chapter. 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


NEGATING THE PEOPLE’S ACTIONS 


Introduction 


Since 1947, India has deliberately denied or ignored the significant pre-accession 

actions by the people of Jammu and Kashmir that divided the princely state and 

instigated the dispute over it. Instead, to enhance its own position and to weaken 

Pakistan's, India has mounted an argument that Pakistan started the Kashmir dis- 

pute. The Indian argument, which is now the accepted—but incorrect—view, 

goes like this: on 22 October 1947, Karachi deliberately sent Muslim Pukhtoon 

tribesmen into Muslim-majority J&K to physically seize the princely state for 

Pakistan. New Delhi, after obtaining Maharaja Hari Singh’ accession on 26 Octo- 

ber and with the support of secular Kashmiri Muslims, magnanimously deployed 

Indian military forces to J&K on, and after 27 October 1947, to defend and free 

J&K from these ‘raiders’. The Pakistani action of sending the Pukhtoons initiated 

all of the troubles in J&K and instigated the dispute between India and Pakistan 

over which should possess this state. 

_ While it is indisputable that Pukhtoons invaded J&K in 1947, there is conten- 

tion about whether the Pakistan Government was responsible for despatching 
these Pukhtoons or not. It is outside the scope of this book to determine this 

issue.’ What can be said is that, by focusing on the raiders—as India called those 
Pukhtoons—and their often deplorable actions in J&K against people of all reli- 

gions, India was able to seriously embarrass Pakistan. Additionally, New Delhi 
negated the independent actions of pro-Pakistan J&K Muslims by including them 
with those despicable Pukhtoons. Karachi could not fend off India’s pointed 
accusations that Pakistan had sent the raiders. Curiously, it also was unwilling to 
strengthen its case by highlighting the pre-accession actions by the people of J&K. 
Instead, Pakistan sought—unsuccessfilly—to broaden the argument by question- 
ing the legitimacy of Hari Singh’s accession and by raising associated issues, such 
as the status of the (also disputed) princely states of Junagadh and Hyderabad and 
India s role in these. Pakistan’s ploys failed. Instead the Indian view of history 
Prevailed, and Pakistani Pukhtoons (incorrectly) came to be seen as instigators of 
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the Kashmir dispute, not the people of J&K. Equally, the people’ significant posed 
Partition, pre-accession actions discussed previously were forgotten or deliberately} 
ignored, 

This chapter examines why, and how, India and Pakistan overlooked or negated 
the three significant actions taken by the people of J&K in 1947. It provides evi: 
dence to confirm that India’s political leaders knew that the Jammuites’ actions 
predated the Pukhtoons’ invasion of J&K, and instigated the dispute over whether $ 
J&K should join India or Pakistan. It shows how Pakistan was unable to prevent $ 
itself from acquiescing in India’s tactic of propagating the view that Pakistanis 
instigated the Kashmir dispute. 


India’s negation 


Since 1947, India has consistently claimed that all violence in J&K started when $ 
Pukhtoon raiders sent by Pakistan entered Kashmir Province on 22 October. As 4 
Bazaz noted, for ‘Nehru and his supporters aggression [in J&K] begins from the 
moment tribesmen entered Kashmir’.2 However, the evidence confirms that 3 
India’s leaders were aware of J&K’s internal situation well before the Pukhtoons 4 
invaded Kashmir Province. Sheikh Abdullah, who knew about the Jammu vio- 3 
lence provided information to the Indians, particularly to Jawaharlal Nehru3 4 
Details for members of the Indian Government were, as Nehru informed his ` 
Pakistani prime ministerial counterpart, Liaquat Ali Khan, ‘derived largely from ` 
statements appearing in the press’.* By 22 October 1947, there had been a number 
of press reports published about events in Jammu Province. Some appeared in | 
early September; more appeared in October. Specifically, reports published about 
events in Poonch before the Pukhtoons’ invasion included CMG (4 September 
and 2,5, 19 and 21 October 1947); The Times (8 September); and TOI (15,17,19 § 
and 20 October 1947). Reports published about Jammu’ inter-religious violence $ 
before the Pukhtoons’ invasion included CMG (26 September and 19 and 21 
October). CMG was one of the best sources for news about J&K—and a news- 
paper that Nehru, given his interest in J&K, certainly read on occasions. On 30 3 
December, Nehru informed Patel that this Lahore-based paper had the ‘latest $ 
evidence’ on a ‘conflict’ between the Muslim Conference and the Azad Kashmir @ 
movement. $ 
Nehru and Patel also knew through other sources what had been happeningin & 
J&K before the Pukhtoon invasion. On 2 October 1947, Patel wrote to Maharaja 
Hari Singh stating that he (Patel) was ‘expediting’ telegraph, telephone, wireless and 
roads links between J&K and India as ‘we fully realize the need for despatch and 
urgency and ... we shall do our best’ to fulfil these.® Patel wrote this letter twenty 
days before the Pukhtoons’ invasion and twenty-six days before the Maharaja’s 3 
accession. He may have been trying to help J&K with its difficulties obtaining sup- ~& 
plies, including petrol, from Pakistan, although Patel does not mention this.” Rather, 
it appears he was preparing for Hari Singh’s alignment with, or even his accession 
to, India—something Nehru had five days earlier (on 27 September) suggested to 
Patel should be achieved ‘as rapidly as possible’. Patel also mentions in his letter to 
Hari Singh that he (Patel) had personally delivered the ruler’s letters to ‘justice 
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i d the (pro-Indian) Mahajan would 
Matajan ia ae Bre aM eee made his extraordinary 
eld gel ene he had been in search of a ‘proper person’ to be ‘a good 
ee : hir for India since late August 1947.° Patel also was ‘pleased that the 
en d proclaimed a general political amnesty—which actually applied only 
A ER members. Hari Singh had released his old adversary Sheikh 
A ae th something Patel had been seeking since April 1947," ee 
cath for whom J&K’s future was ‘both a personal a0 ‘aan baia ent 
‘ ing i K, as a letter to Sardar Patel on ctober 
T a seen aa J&K from Dwarkanath Kachru, Secretary 
a India States Peoples’ Conference, who had been in Srinagar for four 
H r Kachru made nineteen points. His first and second were that: the National 
OT had ‘decided for the Indian Union’; this decision a ae 
announced. Kachru’s fifth point was that the recently released Abdulla n i 
ering speeches saying that the ‘killings of Hindus and Muslims Se saat : 
and un-Islamic’. As there was almost no communal violence in the Kas oe i 
Abdullah was clearly referring to other areas, chiefly Jammu, where inter-re! ig J 
violence was then worsening. Kachru’s eighth point discussed the pee 
of {J&K’s} administrative and government machinery . Three ee a ji a 
Pukhtoons’ invasion, India was reliably informed that Hari Singh had lost con 
is pri ain. 
ee PEPEN that India and its Prime Minister, o e tee 
knew that many so-called raiders active in J&K were not from outside J a - 
the term raiders infers. India knew that the Maharaja’s opponents Revit o 
local men from J&K who were state subjects entitled to be there. As note an 
ously, Abdullah stated in New Delhi on 22 October—before news o i 
Pukhtoons’ invasion had broken outside western J&K—that the present troubles 
in Poonch’ were because of ‘a people’s movement for the redress of their eo 
ances’. Abdullah did not mention raiders or outsiders. Indeed, his explanation 9! 
events in Poonch suggested where possible Indian confusion about raiders arose: 


i i ith the people in 
most of the adult population of Poonch ... had close connections wi ) 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi. They evacuated their women and children, crossed the a ae 
returned with arms supplied to them by willing people. The present position was tha 
Kashmir State forces were forced to withdraw in certain areas. 


Abdullah confirmed the close links between ee their peels 
When re-entering the princely state, Poonch men may have appeared- 
uninformed or Sua eye—to be from outside J&K. But, as ee oes 
and stated publicly, many were J&K citizens returning to defend their homes 
land from the unpopular Maharaja’s actions. 

The most apace point about Sheikh Abdullah's statement is that, i a 
what the people of Poonch were doing when he spoke in New n i on a 
October 1947, almost certainly he would have informed his secular colleagues. 
particular, Abdullah probably would have discussed this issue with his close, pro- 
Kashmir friend, Jawaharlal Nehru, whose interest in Kashmir and its eae was, F 
he had informed Abdullah, ‘of the most intimate personal significance’. Hence, i 
Abdullah knew, so too did Nehru. On 2 November 1947, soon after the Pukhtoon 
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, Nehru informed them that ‘the acut 
tribesmen among the raiders are probably limited in numbers, the rest are ex-ges 
vicemen."* Part of the Muslim element in the Kashmir [armed] forces has also gon 
over fto the pro-Pakistan forces}. By ‘tribesmen’ Nehru meant Pukhtoons: § 
€x-servicemen, he meant Poonchis, some 60,000 of whom had served in the Brig 
ish) Indian Army. Nehru also knew that the ‘Muslim element in the Kas 
[armed] forces’ were state subjects, usually Muslim Rajputs from Jammu. 


Indian Constituent Assembly on 25 November, he noted that some Jammuite 
chiefly Hindus and Rajputs who lived near the J&K-Pakistan border, wem 
responsible for taking ‘retaliatory measures’ against Muslims and driving them ow 
of villages in various ‘border conflicts’.” In a letter to Maharaja Hari Singh on 4 
December, Nehru spoke of ‘the raiders and the Poonchi rebels’ and said that, ig] 
the event of a plebiscite, there was ‘little doubt’ that the mass of Poonch’s populag, 
tion would ‘likely be against the Indian Union’. On 30 December, the Primed 
Minister also pointedly told Hari Singh that the anti-Muslim policy ‘recently 
pursued’ in Jammu Province had ‘alienated’ Muslims ‘very greatly’:‘a large part of 3 
our difficulties fin J&K] is due to Previous wrongs policies and mistakes ... The. 


occurrences in Jammu and roundabout [sic] towards the end of October and early 
in November are associated ... with Mr. M 
had a disastrous result’ 2! 


itants of Poonch’ were a different element from the outside raiders.” Thus, while 9 
Nehru usually spoke publicly about raiders, he knew that a significant proportion j 
of men engaging in anti-Maharaja, then anti-Indian, activities in J&K comprised q 
a large local J&K element. 

India’s leaders were also aware of a possible Pukhtoon invasion of J&K before- 
hand. As early as 27 September 1947, Nehru wrote to Patel ‘about Kashmir’ telling 


received.” This included information that t 
NWFP—the Pakistan Government was not 


med India’s awareness in September 
of these preparations.)> Nehru told Patel that, owing to the forthcoming onset of 


winter, the intruders would enter Kashmir Province via the Jhelum Valley Road 
‘by the end of October or, at the latest, the beginning of November’. The ‘Pakistan 


should be brought about ‘as rapidly as possible with: the cooperation of Sheikh 
Abdullah’, Patel obviously believed Nehru for he (Patel) in turn, wrote to India’s 
Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev Singh, asking him to immediately send arms and 
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i no time to lose’, because it 
Ss by air if necessary. There [wa]s E 
oe i RAR intervention was going to a aie el Be a z 
E i i helming an ; 
*% Presumably this meant swift, overwhe. a cee ee 
tern’. Tatba 1947, a fortnight before the i ; ie ve es es 
Sing i i ted to, , 
pite raat a ee: ob pa always only talked of 
ree haraja’s accession on 26 October ays € Fam 
E A R irpuri from J&K. India’s intenti 
mens Poonchis, Mirpuris, or men fro DAN 
raiders—and Eek hese raiders were outsiders from J&K who n A BA 
en R t the raiders had mounted all anti- 
ine pon of doiñg barm; a disgruntled J&K state subjects. 
FFON rations in J&K, and not any locally disg Spier ae a 
A ani 1947, Prime Minister Nehru set the tone ina E eis 
On 3 pias His foreign policy statement entitled oe o Paris 
papas ene Assembly followed on 25 November. In : — 
Ra ri that ‘considerable parts’ of J&K had been Ge da A a 
pees 28 Referring to Jammu’s problems before ad Ae ji a e i 
opa i 4 `j ‘even though a par 
i t ‘interfere’ in Jammu ‘ey ; ; 
= ae ae ae raiders’. He also claimed that D u hed 
yee ed belie raiders from Pakistan’ and that ‘a considerab s par aie: 
mari be areas [wa]s in possession of the raiders’. Nehru eh Cee 
i : Kashmir [wa]s a struggle of the people of te e oe 
Ra talk about the invaders and raiders in Kashmir ies y ay ee 
+ and from Pakistan territory’. For Nehru, it was e i 
ark causing problems in J&K were raiders a a see 7 TENE 
P Koi was obfuscating. He knew that people ee A in 
j ilitary means among others. Ne Y : 
ce P jak before the Pukhtoons’ invasion. The TA ea ae i 
fae had been a fight by people in Jammu Province pees r ace Ro 
armed forces. Their struggle had begun well before ar 2S Sine 
further action was the serious inter-religious violence ha i rS 
September 1947, possibly with the ruler’s connivance (as ee : Lea WOR 
which may have inspired the Pukhtoons’ invasion. The eres pa 
Poonch uprising almost certainly received some B Da 
brethren across the porous border, some = Sead Resa ai Si ties 
riage, particularly in the Hazara region of : D Pe ee Moar 
tebels were raiders who had come mn ue au 
men from Jammu Province entitled to be in 5 IAA paigsbce 
From te October 1947 onwards, official Indian ere ae ane 
only of raiders when referring to anti-Maharaja, then anti-Indian, eine 
1 d, by mid-1948, use of this terminology appe 
ages PUAA ser ie ; nment of India’s 1948 White Paper 
be official government policy, with the ree fa ee e a aa 
Ser Veit oa oe ee oe did not mention the violence in 
the Accession of Jammu and Kashmir to Indi EE RE 
Jammu and the formation of the SET E ees 
j October ; ; : 
a ed ae und stablished a “Provisional Azad Kashmir Gov 
days ago ... [Poonch] insurgents „stab a a. 
E E a he TOF report was available to Indian 
the story emanated from New Delhi, ti 
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Government officials. The White Paper also dismissed the Poonchis’ anti- 


activities as being instigated and led by ‘armed gangs from Pakistan’.*° A New ` 
Delhi communiqué of 1 November 1947 went farther: these activities were ‘feing <; 
in the Poonch area to disguise the line of the main [Pakistani] attack’. The White < 


Paper did (inadvertently?) include one press report from Palandari, the headquar- 
ters of the ‘organised Muslim military and political rebellion aimed at drivi 

Kashmir to Pakistan’—that is, the Azad Kashmir movement. Dated 11 November 
1947, the report significantly suggested that the 6,000 rebels comprised local state 
subjects, including ‘a few Pakistan Army Officers who have taken leave to fight 


with their [Azad Kashmiri] people’. This was highly likely given how many ») 


Poonchis had martial experience and given that Poonchis serving in the Pakistan 

Army probably had a strong desire to defend their homelands in 1947, 
Similarly, an official Indian Government publication of 1949 entitled Defending 

Kashmir claimed that cross-border harassment by ‘raiders from Pakistan’ provided 


the prelude to the Pukhtoons’ entry.** According to it, from 3 September until the + 
full-scale invasion began on 20 October 1947 (Pukhtoons actually entered Kash- < 
mir Province on 22 October), these raiders pierced the border ‘at several points : 
almost every day’. The only mention of Poonch in Defending Kashmir was in the À 


chronology of ‘Border Incidents before 27 October 1947’. This noted, almost 
certainly correctly, that on 4 October ‘{Sardar] Ibrahim Khan of Punch {Poonch] 
<. Was trying to send arms and ammunition to Punch’ from Murree5 Equally, 


there was probably other cross-border support from Pakistanis for Poonchi and ; 


Mirpuri rebels. Nevertheless, local J&K Muslim men almost certainly undertook 
the bulk of the anti-Maharaja actions. Apart from the significant instability in 


Punjab itself, Pakistan and Pakistanis had few resources to spare in 1947. Con- ` 


versely, Pakistan may also have confronted serious cross-border activity across the 
Sialkot-Jammu border in 1947. This involved killings of Muslims mainly, but also 
of some Dogras and Sikhs, destruction of property and crops, and loss of property. 
‘Kashmir State Forces’ allegedly committed some of this violence.” 

Indian writers soon began emulating ‘official’ Indian terminology of raiders. In 
1950, D.F Karaka claimed that ‘After partition, when the British had quit, His 
Highness [Maharaja Hari Singh] found himself confronted with a new situation 

-- a savage tribe of raiders which had appeared on the borders of his state were 
soon pressing inwards towards Srinagar.’ 

Following the Indian tactic, Karaka made no mention of any anti-Maharaja or 
inter-religious activity anywhere in Jammu Province prior to the Pukhtoons’ 
arrival. For ‘astonished’ Indians like Karaka the situation was that, first, Pukhtoon 
raiders suddenly arrived in J&K unannounced; second, Pakistan had inspired and 
induced and/or ordered them to seize peaceful J&K from the pacific Maharaja for 
Pakistan, and third, the Pukhtoons’ invasion of J&K marked the beginning of all 
anti-Maharaja, then anti-Indian, violence in J&K. It was a simplistic and inaccurate 
portrayal of events that Pakistan would find impossible to counter. 


An examination of India’s White Paper 


India’s use of the term raiders to describe the Maharaja’s opponents in J&K before 
the Pukhtoons’ invasion was incorrect and unsubstantiated, as an examination of 
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ia’ i u & Kashmir shows.” Tabled in March 1948, the White 
pate rd ee India’s first detailed and official document about the 
ae dispute. It sought, in four parts, to provide ‘factual information, backed 

the relevant documents’ about events leading up to: Part 1) the cite pis 
Part II) ‘the invasion ... by raiders from Pakistan’; Part MM!) phen nee o y 
in this, and Part IV) India’s objectives in J&K.” In relation to Part I, t e White 
p presented thirty-one documents. Of these, only one provided any eee 
of people from outside J&K entering the state before 22 October a oa 
which date outsiders indisputably did enter J&K in large A a a 
ment was a copy of Major-General Scott's report on 4 Septem en ae 
Sattis’ entering J&K from Kahuta.” a uote eis this could have 

i n a case of ‘mistaken identity’. 

eae ae S E to Part One also provided some startling infor- 
mation. It spoke of some ‘four to five thousand raiders in green naa = a 
Mirpur area on 15 October and ‘heavy fighting’ taking place along e 2 
Poonch road’ on 18 October.“ If true, this described an extraordinary aie n 
that predated the Pukhtoons’ invasion of J&K and which was of an Fr ama x 
tude to it, perhaps even greater. Somewhat surprisingly, the Maharaja no i 
defensive help from India, nor did India publicise this important intrusion y 
alleged foreigners. There is a simple explanation for this: the raiders in gree 
uniforms’ were not outsiders. Almost certainly they were local Muslims UEN 
their old Indian Army uniforms who had gathered to oppose the—by then hig y 
unpopular—Maharaja. Furthermore, for such a large force from Pakistan to a 
then breach, the Kotli-Poonch road and thereafter maintain this position a : 
have been very difficult, given J&K’s poor infrastructure and the relatively iso re 
and sometimes difficult terrain through which this road traversed.” Local knowl- 
edge and local connections would have been needed. oo eat 

An analysis of the White Paper further shows that its introduction to : 
belies India’s inference that all of the so-called raiders fighting in J&K were from 
outside the state.? Simply entitled “The Invasion’, Part II provided eleven docu- 
ments. All dealt retrospectively with the events. According to the ae, to 
Part II, the composition of the ‘attacking force’ had been determined on the ee 
of operations around ‘Nowshera’ (Naushera), north-east of Mirpur, in a e 
1947 and a subsequent body count. It comprised 70 per cent ‘Pathans an us- 
lims from Dir and Swat States’ in NWFP, 20 per cent ‘deserters from State Forces’, 


_ 5 per cent ‘from Poonch’ and 5 per cent ‘Sundas’, which may possibly have meant 


Sudans/Sudhans from Poonch. The percentage of Pukhtoons seemed excessively 
high, given how far ‘Nowshera’ was from NWFP. As for the remaining a per a 
of the attacking force, these men were almost certainly not external rai an o i 
Poonchis were state subjects, as were ‘Sundas’ (Sudhans), from Sudhnoti tehsi : 
south-eastern Poonch Jagir. Most ‘deserters’ were probably J&K o sa : 
that, apart from 1,000 Gurkhas, the Mahiatajis military force comprised Hin 
(predominantly) and Muslims from Jammu. , 

Similarly, fell HI and IV of the White Paper provided no hard pate FA 
advanced India’s case, or implicated Pakistan. The introduction to Part I a y 
stated that there was ‘abundant circumstantial evidence to show that Pakistan 
has aided and abetted the “Tribal” invasion’ of J&K.“ The evidence was just that— 
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circumstantial, Part III, entitled ‘Complicity of Pakistan in the Invasion of Kag 
mir’, provided twenty-one documents. All were dated after 22 October 194 
except for one press item dated 16 September, reporting that an NWEP M Ín 
group would engage in a ‘Jehad’ if the Maharaja acceded to India. Part IV, entiti 
‘India’s Objectives’, which comprised forty-five of the White Paper's eighty-nina 
Pages, provided thirty-eight documents. All dealt with India’s and Pakistan’s actiyf 
ties in, or stances on J&K. This was possibly the White Paper’s best feature: it pri 
vided an excellent and comprehensive account of both dominions’ early officiff 


exchanges—and vastly differing stances—on what by now had become known 
‘the Kashmir dispute’. 


A major distraction: Baramulla 


One factor enabled India to successfully overlook the role that the people of J&K 
had played fomenting unrest in J&K before, and after, the Maharaja’s accession, hi 
was the inexcusable excesses committed by Pukhtoon invaders in Kashmir Proves 
ince, including in Muzaffarabad, Uri and particularly, Baramulla. Pukhtooi 
attacked, looted and killed not only Hindus and Sikhs, but also fellow Muslims anid 
foreigners. The press later teported this violence widely—and sometimes wildly. {€ 
was easy for India to berate Pakistan for sending these despicable raiders to Kash 
mir. This reporting of Pukhtoon atrocities irretrievably tipped the publicity scaly 
in the Kashmir dispute in India’s favour. k 
Immediately after the Pukhtoons entered Kashmir Province on 22 Octo 
1947, they committed brutal acts which, unlike the Poonch uprising, the p 
began reporting soon after they occurred. These acts justified the Pukhtoons bei 
called raiders, for raiding is what they mostly did: looted, pillaged and took thei 4 
booty to their tribal homes. The tribesmen committed many excesses against 
non-Muslims as they headed towards Srinagar. One (probably Muslim) lambardar 4 
(headman of a village, probably Kashmiri) detailed some of these incidents and a 
claimed that ‘nearly 22,000 Hindus and Sikhs were killed in villages en route from 3 
Kohala to Uri’.”” Sardar Ibrahim, who was in Muzaffarabad at the time (probably’ 
facilitating the Pukhtoons advance to Srinagar), ‘ha[d] no hesitation’ in bemoaning} 
some unjustified ‘killing’ by ‘our tribal brethren’ that he witnessed ‘on or about the. 
22nd, 23rd and 24th of October’. fg 
The most widely reported of the Pukhtoons’ excesses occurred in Baramulla § 
where they pillaged heavily and murdered a number of local people. ‘Surviving $ 
residents’ told Robert Trumbull, the correspondent for The New York Times, that 4 
they estimated that 3,000 people had been ‘slain’ (an unverifiable figure). On4 4 
November 1947, The Times contained an early and brief report of atrocities. It had ss 
particular shock value as it discussed the killing of Europeans: two British subjects’ 
a retired colonel from the Indian Army and an assistant mother superior from the 4 
Roman Catholic convent. After Indian forces recaptured Baramulla on 9 4 
November, Trumbull reported more fully, and sensationally, that: f 


This quiet city ... was left smoking, desolate and full of horrible memories by invading a 
frontier tribesmen who held a thirteen-day saturnalia of looting, raping and killing heré. E 
The city had been stripped of its wealth and young women before the tribesmen fled e 4 
Hardly a single article of value or usefulness was left in Baramula [sic].5! 
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Í e left of a normal population of about 
to a ine : ar P nok had been killed: many would have 
De dee Six days later, the NYT published two photos of 
peor i sa, One was of captured ‘Pathans’ (Pukhtoons); the other was of 
pe paves “Ai ine in before (unseen) ‘marauding Pathan tribesmen’.*? These 
e a ene that Pukhtoons had been, and still were, the major 
e 
et Paes had been indisputably, and unacceptably, ‘forthright and ruth- 
Pi ise te it is impossible to verify the number of people they killed, 
have any official documents attempted to do so. Apart from the above-mentione 
x 3,000 deaths in Baramulla, the Indian White Paper does not provide any 
a ae for deaths or injuries. Instead, it concentrates on reports eee 
Pukhtoons’ activities that justified them being labelled raiders. Tamb cal a ates : ur 
about ‘400 people [were] killed’, a ‘not unreasonable figure’. Furt coupe m 
though this does not excuse the Pukhtoons actions—their ae a a 
notorious happenings’ in Kashmir were on 4 much lesser scale t an r a ? 
reported anti-Muslim violence in Jammu Province. By cleverly using the for en 
and domestic press, India successfully focused local and international A na 
its Pukhtoon opponents’ brutal activities in Kashmir Province = away 
ongoing violence in Jammu Province, particularly that committe Aa A 
embarrassingly) by Hindus and Sikhs against Muslims. India did so eo g 
the number of deaths in Kashmir had neither been established nor veri p : te 
Put simply, India successfully demonised its pro-Pakistan opponents in z 
It did so despite fresh violence that took place in Jammu ee ee any 
Pukhtoons actually committed their atrocities in Baramulla, and whic o 
chose not to publicise. Privately, Nehru informed his chief ministers on 
November 1947 about the ‘fierce communal passion’ going on in Jammu ae 
that involved RSS, Akali Dal and Muslim League elements and was full of Fa o- 
sive possibilities’. On 16 November, Sheikh Abdullah and five Pn ew E 
Jammu as communal feelings were (still) ‘running high ... and clasi cs a 
occurring between Muslim villagers and Hindu and Sikh refugees : A 
November, India’s Prime Minister expressed deep regret to his Pakistani n 6 
part, Liaquat Ali Khan, for the ‘heavy casualties’ suffered by Manage : 
November when two convoys of them were ‘brutally attacked’ in Jammu. : mi 
confirmed his statement in the Indian Constituent Assembly on 25 November. ; 
But for him, the Jammu violence compared (unfavourably) with the REPRE 
‘remarkable communal unity’ in the Kashmir Valley, where Muslims, Hindus an 
Sikhs had ‘demonstrated cohesion of purpose and effort in the face of a common 
danger’—the Pukhtoon raiders sent by Pakistan. ont ; 
Reporters such as Robert Trumbull assisted India to demonise its ar 
and to overlook local involvement in events in J&K. Journalists enjoye greate 
access to the Kashmir Valley than to Jammu because of the former’s Pea 
better main roads and relatively better communications. They were aided w an 
after accession, Sheikh Abdullah and his National Conference, with a pe 
from Nehru, gained control of J&K’s media. It was advantageous for tl a pa 
Indian/anti-Pakistani elements to have visiting journalists report on Puh es 
brutality in Kashmir Province. However, most journalists could not distingui 
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between the various elements that comprised the anti-Indian forces in Jae 
Invariably, they merged rebel Poonchis with Pukhtoon raiders. Until early 198 
The Times, on occasions, could still discriminate between rebels and raiders, ff 
these moments became increasingly rare. In early January 1948, despite talkt# 
about the raiders previously, its ‘Delhi Correspondent’ stated that “According if 
reliable estimate the Azad forces consist of about 60 per cent Poonchies [sic] af 
other Kashmiri Muslims, 35 per cent Pathan tribesmen, and 5 per cent Punjé 
Muslims.” That is, 60 per cent of these forces comprised men from J&K. “§ 
Apart from the Baramulla brutalities, there is little record of any other atrocitf 
being committed by Pukhtoons. Indeed, after they ‘became more disciplined, aff 
when the[ir] outrages ceased the Muslim population increasingly rallied to thi 
support’, India’s military forces were then ‘fighting in hostile country, and muf 
outnumbered’.® This altered situation may have reflected the strong desire thay 
many J&K Muslims, including those in the Kashmir Valley, had to join Pakistarl 
In India’s defence, one reason why it may have focused on the Pukhtoons v 
that it and Pakistan had different perceptions and experiences of what happeng 
in J&K in 1947. While Pakistanis were enraged by what happened to Muslims 
Jammu, Indians had ‘largely and undeservedly forgotten’ the ‘Poonch rebellion’fj 


Indian minds are not haunted by recollections of burning and killing by the Maharajah 
Dogras [in Jammu]. They see the situation as saving the lovely Vale of Kashmir ... from tH 
fate of Baramula [sic], which was sacked by tribesmen. Thus no real argument takes phe 
between the two Dominions, because they are talking about different situations, 


That said, Indians also told only selective truths about what had happened if 
J&K. These assisted their nation’s cause significantly. Indeed, India’s tactic of ake 
ing the Pukhtoon raiders the object of aversion in J&K successfully made tHg 
National Conference appear to be the most popular, and decent, political party ify 
J&K. As one pro-Pakistan writer writing in 1948 bemoaned, it was ‘the greatest 


travesty of facts when India put up the hoax of [the] “raiders” to come to the help; 
of the Maharaja against his people’.® f 


Pakistan’s acquiescence in India” tactic 


After, and as a result of, the negativity associated with the Pukhtoons’ invasion of: 
Kashmir Province in October 1947, Pakistan soon found itself under pressutt 
from India to deny having sent these raiders. Unable to fend off India’s accusas. 
tions, Pakistan acquiesced in India’s tactic of defining all troublemakers in J&K aby 
raiders and blaming all of J&K’s internal problems on them. Pakistan did so by 
failing to do three things. First, it failed to successfully publicise the vital role that 
Muslims in Poonch, particularly, and Mirpur played instigating the anti-Maharajag 
violence in J&K before the ruler’s accession to India on 26 October 1947. This% 
would have highlighted these state subjects’ primary role in opposing a harsi y 
autocrat, and it might have overshadowed, or at least put into perspective, the - 
much briefer role that non-state subjects (Pukhtoon Muslims) played. Secon 3 

Pakistan failed to highlight the large number of Muslims killed or made homeless $ 
by significant anti-Muslim violence in Jammu Province in 1947, particularly thé 
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i Singh’ i f which the ruler may 
violen mmitted before Hari Singh’s accession, some o 
= d aon or been involved with. This could have counterbal- 
ded ae f the Pukhtoons’ opportunistic—in terms of looting 
oo Third, Pakistan failed to grant de jure recogni- 
‘Wacinge—actl in Kashmir. Third, Pakistan fa: t t í : 
and Bee ol Koshunir Government. As it lacked legitimacy in Pakistani Ta 
soi nment’s ability to promote itself as the only true representative o 
nh gee &K was severely hindered. It was also unable to rival the Indian- 
pad EREE government that New Delhi successfully promoted as the 
ponor nment after, and as a result of, the Pukhtoons’ brutality. 
mor JaK ps inept performance, Pakistan’s leaders certainly knew about what 
page Deine in Jammu Province after Partition, particularly in Poonch. 
p the Indians they had access to press reports. Another source of es 
age bout local events received from Muslim Conference members anı | 
ad T in elements in J&K. These included a report by ‘G. Mohamed 
poate 25 August 1947 about the tense inter-religious PRS in Des ia 
i ioned the situation in Poonch where ‘there is already trou 
arpe ivil disobedience has been started by the 
ests have been made and civil disobedien | i 
eh Cone ene. (Presciently, Mohamed deplored the Pakistan oo F 
i ili ’ attitude and the Muslim League’s disinterest ai 
‘most appeasing and conciliatory’ attitu , PEE 
É ich could cause J&K ‘to be lost’ by Pakistan. 
rae ee X poao e PE AS Ali Jinnah, received two brief 
kane Mul "and* li f Bagh’. The former spoke of 
legrams from ‘Muslims of Poonch’ and ‘Muslims of Bag 
being K] State military’; the latter stated that an 
being ‘ruthlessly slaughtered by [the J&K] Sta ry’; oe 
estimated ‘five hundred lives’ were lost when the J&K Government op es 
on the ‘Muslim public’. On 13 September, the Muslim Conference i EA 
Jinnah by telegram of the ‘[a]trocious military oppression in Poonch’ in whic 
bli 4 ‘being looted and shooted [sic] at random’.® On 30 September, the 
kashmir Muslina iation’ i imilar telegram stating that Muslims 
‘Kashmir Muslims Association’ sent Liaquat a similar telegra g ae 
were being ‘ruthlessly butchered in Poonch’.” These various communica = 
informed Pakistani officials about what was happening in Jammu Province. 
language used should have alarmed them. : iho: 
Public utterances and diplomatic exchanges also confirm that ee ee 
knew about anti-Muslim violence in Jammu Province in 1947. n 2 Der, 
Jinnah wrote to the Maharaja about the J&K Government's policy of ee 
the Mussalmans in every way’ and of ‘atrocities ... being committed by [J H 
troops’ that were driving Muslims out of J&K.” Liaquat, based in mare n 
to be even better informed. On 18 October, he complained to y A a E 
Minister about the ‘mounting exigence [sic] of ruthless aaa < N 
On 1 November Liaquat complained to India’s Governor-General > eee 
batten, about the Maharaja allowing his troops to ‘massacre Muslims in the ee 
and Mirpur’ areas.” On 4 November, in a broadcast about J&K, Pee, z y s 
the Pakistan public of ‘bestial deeds perpetrated on the people o rs me ie p : 
cially the Poonch uprising.” By early December, after T irs a see 
nce’ from refugees he had recently met in Sialkot and Raw spin i D a 
ieved that the loss of life among Jammu Muslims ran into ‘six figures $ 
stan knew that considerable anti-Muslim violence had occurred EATA 
Pakistan’s leaders also knew about the formation of the Azad Kasl a 
ment, although they did not wish to recognise it. The Pakistan Prime Mi 
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‘Statement’ of 16 November 1947 confirmed his knowledge of Azad Kashmir% 


existence.” According to Liaquat, Pakistan had no control over the forces of the 4 
‘Provisional Government of Kashmir’, although Pakistan was prepared, in con. 3 


junction with India, to ‘make war’ on the Azad Kashmiris if they did not obey a 
ceasefire that Liaquat was proposing. This position was important. J&K was part 
of the strategic ‘game’ Pakistan was playing with India in 1947-48 to obtain the 
three contested princely states of J&K, Junagadh and Hyderabad. Karachi did not 
want to jeopardise its position on J&K by supporting an unelected government in 
a part, while conversely, seeking a plebiscite for all of J&K. Recognising the Azad 
Kashmir Government also would have contradicted Pakistan’s position in Juna- 
gadh where Karachi already had rejected the unelected pro-Indian Provisional 
Government. (Chapter 4 discusses the issue of Azad Kashmir’s recognition.) Simi- 
Jarly, such recognition would have contradicted Pakistan’s position on Junagadh 
and Hyderabad—and its original stance on J&K—whereby only the ruler decided 
the accession issue. Pakistan had to deal with some major double standards and 
incompatible inconsistencies. 

Guilt or embarrassment is the main reason why Pakistan was unable to prevent 
itself from acquiescing in India’s tactic of blaming all of J&K’s internal problems 
on raiders. The Pukhtoons invaded J&K after coming from and through Pakistan. 
Thereafter, Karachi had to defend itself from New Delhi’s allegations—which had 
credence—that Pakistan had organised, or at least allowed, the undisciplined 
Pukhtoons to cross its territory and illegally invade J&K.” As New Delhi saw it, 
generous India and its armed forces, with much courage, were repelling and pro- 
tecting the poor people of Kashmir from the Pakistan~inspired raiders. Confront- 
ing such Indian virtue and such Pakistani guilt, Karachi sought to obfuscate the 
role that Pakistan had played in supporting any Muslim activities in J&K, regard- 
less of whether these activities were by local people or by outsiders. Pakistan 
broadened its agenda with India to include matters such as the legality of the 
Maharaja's accession to India, India’s role in this (which Karachi saw as devious), 
and the Junagadh issue.”® This stance began as early as 16 November 1947 when 
Liaquat, in his ‘Statement’, spoke about Junagadh in detail before discussing J&K.” 
This marked a change from his long radio address on 4 November when Liaquat 
kept fairly strictly to J&K. matters,” By broadening the range of India-Pakistan 
issues, Pakistan deflected some attention from its role assisting raiders in J&K. 

In broadening the range of India-Pakistan issues, Pakistan could not avoid 
acquiescing in India’s tactic of blaming all of J&K’s internal problems on raiders. 
After New Delhi involved the United Nations in the Kashmir dispute in late 
December 1947, India and Pakistan engaged in a bitter diplomatic, legal and 
propaganda battle. This was fought over issues such as the proposed plebiscite and 
how to implement the various United Nations resolutions, and associated issues 
such as India’s unilateral integration of Junagadh and Hyderabad. By 1950, for 


Pakistan, its dispute with India was about their mutual peace and prosperity and | 


maintaining international peace; the people of J&K had become peripheral.” 
Pakistanis were pursuing an international role, not promoting the J&K people’s 
anti-Maharaja actions in 1947. Not only did Karachi therefore effectively acqui- 
esce in New Delhi’ tactic: the legitimate role played by the people of J&K, par- 
ticularly Muslims, in dividing J&K and instigating the dispute over J&K’ 
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international status was also obliterated. This marginalised the people of J&K. 
Thereafter, they had little involvement in attempts to resolve the dispute over 
er all, their homeland. l a 

er a of Pakistan’s inability to successfully highlight Muslim activi- 
ties in J&K in 1947 comes from public utterances by major Pakistan spokesmen 
from about 1950. Very little was said before then. Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan's For- 
eign Minister, and Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, Minister for Kashmir Affairs, failed 
to publicise the 1947 activities by, and against Muslims in J&K. Both also pa 
looked the anti-Maharaja, pro-Pakistan uprising by J&K Muslims in Gilgit in early 
November 1947. Only in 1950 did Zafrullah mention that ‘a vigorous freedom 
movement had already started within the State and had made considerable pro- 
gress before the tribal incursion took place’. Talking of the massacre of J&K 
Muslims, Zafrullah used The Times’ report that quoted the extermination of 
237,000 Muslims in Jammu. Not only did he give the incorrect publication date, 
but in addition this was only a secondary source. Zafrullah also failed to mention 
the Azad Kashmir movement, although he did mention the Azad Kashmir 
Forces’. Given that Zafrullah was Pakistan’s spokesman at the United Nations, this 
incompleteness was telling. In 1952, Gurmani spoke briefly of the Poonch upris- 
ing and the ‘massacre’ of Jammu Muslims, although he also quoted secondary 
sources: the estranged Kashmiri, Prem Nath Bazaz, and The Times report (men- 
tioned above).™ Tellingly, Gurmani spoke neither of the formation of Azad Kash- 
mir nor of the Pukhtoons’ intervention. Both men’s statements were in keeping 
with Pakistan’s desire to broaden its dispute with India and to divert attention 
from Pakistan’s negative actions in J&K. 

A further issue that India was able to take advantage of was the clandestine 
entry of Pakistan’s army into J&K in May 1948. Although India claimed that 
Pakistani soldiers were fighting in J&K long before that, Pakistan initially refuted 
this allegation by stating, probably correctly, that such soldiers were J&K locals, 
chiefly Poonchis, on leave from the Pakistan Army.* This stance became ineffec- 
tual when ‘hostile elements’ (Pakistani Pukhtoons) breached international law by 
invading J&K in October 1947.To prevent India’s increasingly successful military 
from overrunning local pro-Pakistan elements during its spring offensive, the 
Pakistan Army entered J&K ‘during the first half of May [1948]. To its discredit, 
Karachi only informed the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 
the body formed in April 1948 to investigate India and Pakistan's dispute over 
J&K, between 7 and 9 July 1948." This was three weeks after this material change 
in the situation’ in J&K.* Pakistan’s deceitful lack of disclosure further discredited 
it—and boosted India’s credibility. 


Conclusion 


By focusing on the Pukhtoons’ invasion, India deliberately neglected the highly 
Significant roles that the people of J&K played in Jammu Province in 1947. 
Instead, India successfully claimed that Pukhtoon tribesmen—or raiders—insti- 
gated the anti-Maharaja violence in J&K. By cleverly using this tactic, India 
obtained a number of benefits. First, India successfully accused Pakistan of break- 
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ing international law by unilaterally sending Pukhtoons across an internatio if 
border. It then blamed Pakistan for causing the troubles in J&K that encourag 3; 
Maharaja Hari Singh to accede to India in order to obtain Indian assistance 
defend J&K, This, secondly, shifted attention from any underhand role that New 
Delhi played obtaining the Maharaja’ accession to India and instead, enabled Ind 
to sanctify its involvement in J&K as the protector of the invaded people. Thin 
India was able to focus attention on the endangered Kashmir Valley where Indi 
was (temporarily) popular in 1947 and whose residents New Delhi could clear ; 
show had (briefly) been brutalised by Pukhtoons, thus making Pakistan unpopuldf™ 
Fourth, it enhanced the position of pro-Indian forces in J&K to the detriment off 
pro-Pakistan rebels and highlighted the National Conference’s position as, accord’ 
ing to Indian officials, the ‘largest and most influential political party’ in JacK. 
Fifth, it enabled India (and Pakistan) to internationalise the issue, marginalising thie 
people of J&K from any active involvement in resolving the dispute over theif ai 
homelands. +4 | 
India’s consistent—and disingenuous—reference to the various anti-Indian 4 | 
forces in J&K as raiders, raiders from Pakistan or invaders incorrectly grouped all ill 
internal anti-Maharaja, then anti-Indian, elements in J&K with people from outs b | 
side J&K who, indeed, were raiders: Pukhtoon tribesmen. The term ‘raider’ Suge 
gested that the Maharaja’s and India’s Opponents were not legitimate state subjects E 
with a genuine and legal right either to be in J&K or to agitate for J&K to join 3 
Pakistan. Rather, they were anti-social outsiders making trouble at Pakistans ` 
behest. This overlooked the genuine disgruntlement that many people of J&K had : 
felt with the Maharaja and his administration and then, after accession, with India’ d 
involvement in J&K. Large numbers of these disgruntled people were certainly 4 
pro-Pakistan. Some almost certainly received help from neighbouring Pakistan 
and Pakistanis before and after, the Pukhtoons’ invasion. Many could legitimately 4 
be called rebels. But, few, if any, actually were Pakistanis. This explains why India 4 
was unable to defeat opponents that New Delhi considered external raiders: E 
India’s armed forces were actually fighting internal ‘patriotic forces’ with local 
support, local knowledge and a strong will to win, or at least to protect their ¢ 
homes, lands and families. India’s position in J&K would have been much easier $ 
if its opponents had been outsiders devoid of local concerns, commitments, cone ; 
nections—and a strong will to oppose. E 
In addition, the use of the term raider deliberately neglected the role that the 4 
Azad Kashmir movement had played—and could have continued to play—repre- 4 
senting those in J&K opposed to the Maharaja and to successor regimes, Pakistan's 3 
inability to grant de jure recognition to Azad Kashmir also hampered its cause.This #ğ 
lack of recognition, coupled with a lack of physical support from the Pakistan 4 
Government, impaired the Azad Kashmir Government's ability to strengthen and q 
publicise its position as the true representative body for the people of J&K. Simi- 4 
larly, India considered the Azad Kashmir Government an illegal, irrelevant body, @ 
and ignored it.” Following the two dominions’ stances, the United Nations rec- = 
ognised the Azad Kashmir Government only as a ‘local authority’: one with lim- a 
ited power, control and influence.” This belittled the Azad Kashmir movement 3 
and totally overlooked the role that it, and people under its influence or leader- 4 
ship, had played in instigating and then sustaining, the Kashmir dispute. 
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i : ical fight between 

ere (at least) two struggles in J&K: a physica g 
por aes E and a concomitant publicity struggle. The first 
-Pakistan forces clearly lost the second. The people of 
nt use of the term raiders. India’s tactic, and 


the pro- and anti 
was indecisive, whilst pro Pa ) 
&K were casualties of India’s consiste 


Mns acquiescence in it, advanced the perception that these people had been 


i inacti j khtoons’ arrival. Their role as instigators of the 
rene rae eae. status as legitimate stakeholders in this dis- 
CN Ta They were effectively marginalised. Fairly quickly, the Kashmir 
ae aan a bitter military, diplomatic and propaganda struggle solely 
a fads and Pakistan. Indeed, by mid-1948, India and Pakistan's feud over 
oy cid possess J&K had come to dominate everything to do with the 
fo i r princely state. Nevertheless, there was one indisputable fact concerning 
JaK: Anad (Free) Jammu and Kashmir had come into existence. The rest of this 


book focuses on this overlooked region. 
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INTEGRATING THE REGION 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses the relationship between Azad Kashmir (the region) and 
Pakistan (the nation). The title ‘Azad Kashmir’ is a misnomer. ‘Azad’ means ‘free’. 
However, Azad Kashmir is ‘free’ only in the sense that people freed themselves 
from Maharaja Hari Singh’s control in 1947, and then, after his accession to India 
on 26 October, they remained free from India’s control. Azad Kashmir was never 
free in the sense that people enjoyed, or wanted to enjoy, the political freedom to 
fully and freely determine their own destiny and international status. Instead, Azad 
Kashmiris strongly wanted J&K to become part of Pakistan, subjecting to all of 
the rights and responsibilities that a relationship with, and incorporation into, this 
new dominion would demand. Perhaps not surprisingly, therefore, Pakistan and 
Pakistanis have essentially dominated Azad Kashmir and Azad Kashmiris virtually 
since the region came into existence in 1947. 

The political entity of Pakistan became involved with J&K when Maharaja 
Hari Singh’s government agreed a Standstill Agreement with the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment on the day that it came into existence: 15 August 1947.' This allowed 
various existing agreements and arrangements, regarding economic activities and. 
the provision of services between J&K and newly-created Pakistan, to continue 
until new ones superseded them. The Standstill Agreement also gave Hari Singh 
More time to decide his accession. Further, Pakistan became involved with J&K 
when Jammuites fought to ensure that the princely state joined Pakistan, and 
when large numbers of Muslims fled Jammu Province for Pakistan. In October 
1947, Pakistanis became physically involved in J&K when Pakistani Pukhtoons 
invaded Kashmir Province. Similarly, in November 1947, Muslims in Gilgit 
removed the Maharaja’s governor, asked to join Pakistan, and soon afterwards 
welcomed a Pakistani administrator. In May 1948, the Pakistan Army officially 
entered J&K, chiefly to support pro-Pakistan forces.” Its presence in Azad Kashmir 
and the Northern Areas meant that Pakistan quickly became the predominant 
Power in the areas of J&K not under Indian control.’ 
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Finally, Pakistan became involved with J&K via the United Nations after Ind ia 
involved the UN Security Council on 1 January 1948, hoping to have Pakistani 
aggression in J&K condemned.* This did not happen. Instead, the UN sought to 
conduct ‘a free and impartial plebiscite’ so that the people of J&K could determing 
whether to unite J&K, in its entirety, with India or Pakistan. No other options: 
were offered. A 1949 UNCIP resolution on the plebiscite, which India and Paki. 
stan accepted, required three things to happen before it could be held: 1) Pakistani 
was ‘to use its best endeavour [sic] to secure the withdrawal ... of tribesmen andé 
Pakistani nationals ... who have entered the D&K] State for the purpose of fight- 
ing’; 2) Pakistan was ‘to withdraw its troops’ from J&K; 3) UNCIP was to notify 
India that the Pukhtoons had withdrawn and that the Pakistan forces were bej 
withdrawn, after which India was to ‘withdraw the bulk of its forces’ from J&K in} 
stages to be agreed with UNCIP® Much argument and many fruitless negotiations | 
followed the UNCIP resolution. While the Pukhtoons did withdraw from J&K, 3 
largely of their own accord, the other actions did not happen. Consequently, the 4 
plebiscite has never been held. Nevertheless, Pakistan is still involved in J&K 3 
because of these, and other, UN Security Council resolutions, although its 4 
involvement is based on more than just UN resolutions.¢ A 
Despite Pakistan being involved with Azad Kashmir since 1947, the region has ` 
never officially or legally joined this nation. Indeed, Azad Kashmir’ international h 
legal status is still unresolved because the region is part of the disputed state of 2 
Jammu and Kashmir. Pakistan’s position has been that it is administering Azad ; 
Kashmir, along with the Northern Areas, until the plebiscite, initially promised by $ 
India in October 1947 and reiterated by the United Nations, gives ‘the people of “8 
Jammu and Kashmir ... the right of self-determination’.’ Theoretically therefore, & 
Azad Kashmir is legally free and autonomous from Pakistan. Practically, as we shall 3 
see, Azad Kashmiris need, and want, Pakistan. Since April 1949, various formal and ; 
legal arrangements have prescribed the Azad Kashmir-Pakistan relationship. Gener- 
ally, these have tied Azad Kashmir to Pakistan, ensured the nation’s superior posi- 
tion, and decreased Azad Kashmir’s autonomy. Pakistan has also been able to assert 
itself using local surrogates and via its powerful Ministry of Kashmir Affairs (MKA). q 
Azad Kashmiris have acquiesced in their relationship with Pakistan, chiefly 4 
because they have wanted strongly to join this nation, Pakistan’s control however, $ 
has significantly reduced Azad Kashmiris’ ability to determine their own destiny, 3 
although Pakistan has acted no differently with Azad Kashmir than with its own 
princely states and provinces. Indeed, it may have been harder in these latter: a l 
consider the brutal integration of princely Kalat into Baluchistan in 1948.° $ 
Equally, the role of Pakistani governments based in Karachi, then Rawalpindi, then = 
finally Islamabad, in relation to Azad Kashmir has been contradictory. While Paki- 5 
stan has aspired since 1947 to become a rational-legal, democratic nation-state, it F 
has also used practices to control and incorporate Azad Kashmir that typify some 4 
of Hari Singhs autocratic methods. Indeed, Pakistan has totally manipulated a 4 
pliant Azad Kashmir population and denied them meaningful power. Given Azad $ 
Kashmiris’ noted martial capabilities, their total acquiescence in this process is 4 
surprising. Pakistan’s superior position has had two important consequences: it has k 
diluted the issue of Azad Kashmir’ undecided international status—the regionis % 
to all intents and purposes, part of Pakistan—and it has negated Azad Kashmirs 


aiio ani ii 
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i i ian J&K. This also is 
; ine rival government to that in place in Indian Jé : 
ee A ae Arad Kashmir Government established itself—and still 


isi iven that 
ay sees itself—as an alternative government for all of J&K. 
eo 


The post-accession situation in J&K: a brief overview 


Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession to India, Azad Kashmir is virulently SEP 
aang military forces entered J&K on 27 October aie ra 
saa d there ever since. Pakistan supported the Azad Kashmiris, especially a 
ee PEN Army officially entered J&K in May 1948. SS REA e 

j i i ions- tiated ceasefire cam 
ia’ ed forces until a United Nations-nego 
ee epee 1949. Thereafter, as discussed ae Azad Kashmir became 
i d with, and dependent upon, Pa istan. , 
EAE ‘he Azad Kashmir-Pakistan relationship, it x vo a 
i i ivities in other parts of J&K. On 1 November 1947, 3, 
E dr Toe spied their heart? and armed with various 
Muslims in Gilgit with ‘Islamic spirit in E A E 
: inst the Maharaja’s government’. e ‘qu f 
weapons” ‘revolted against t araja’s g r E E E 
iti i Singh’s regime on g »wi 
the British of their area back to Hari eg a eA 
i i lly, they disliked the Maharaja's a r 
being asked, displeased them.’? Equally, y ¢ ne ee 
i i i The Pukhtoons’ invasion of neig! 
India ‘without (him] having consulted them’. ukht Aer 

i i i i Iso have inspired Gilgitis (who w 
bouring, but distant, Kashmir Province may a Ce ee 

heard about this via Gilgit’s telegraph or telephon: 
races elements in Gilgit formed a ‘provisional government o 
presidency of an ‘influential local NA Sa ea 
Khan.’ They may also have declared a republic." Concurrently, i 

Scouts odes ic conan of a British officer, Major Brown,” took the ea 
raja’s governor, Gansara Singh, and some other non-Muslims rea po zi aie 
custody’. This action apparently saved their lives. On 16 November ae 
chi sent an administrator to govern the area.” Thereafter, See a 
neighbouring Baltis from the Frontier Districts Province, resisted In an military 
i i e these recalcitrant areas.” The Gilgitis’ ‘opera- 
forces physically trying to capturi acre aR 
tions’ in northern J&K were separate from the Azad Army’s in so 
J&K,” and remained so.” 7 ayy. ees 
Concurrently with the Gilgit uprising, Maharaja Hari Singh eee — ie 
power to the Indian Army and to Sheikh Abdullah. One immediate ve on a 
consequence of Hari Singhs accession was that New Delhi was able ra 2 d 
constitutionally to send military assistance to halt the wanton eR 7 ed 
‘by Pakistan’, of J&K.” By 31 October 1947, these invaders were beli a 
sixteen miles from Srinagar.” However, the day after Singh's eas reas 
begun deploying military forces to its newly-acquired territory. The a ie 
i ibly * -headed by a well-armed and orga 
confronting possibly ‘10,000 persons spear y rı RE 
iking | 5 d with guns and mortars,” moved quickly 
striking force’ supposed to be arme gu id fhe gre 
Protect Kashmiris from the advancing Pukhtoons. Thereafter, it di o 
fighting against the Pukhtoons, although Abdullah claimed that his en ae 
newly-established People’s Militia ‘when called to the front ... ae i IRER 
ble’? By 2 November, the Indian Army was ‘strong enough to a 
Vale of Kashmir and the capital city against any threat by the invaders’. 
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To succeed in the Kashmir Valley, India needed ‘the cooperation of [indigy 
troops with the civil population’.” This situation empowered Sheikh Abduttl 
He could ‘enlist the support of the masses ... to present a united front to th 
threat of deposition and the declaration of a “free Kashmir Government” by 4 
raiders’. Pragmatically, the J&K Chief Justice hastily swore in Abdullah as ‘head’ df 
the National Conference-dominated administration on 31 October.» This cat 
after India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal N ehru, on 27 October, gave the Maharaja) 
Prime Minister, Mehr Chand Mahajan, three conditions on which India wot 
advance military help ‘at such a critical juncture’. The third of these was ta 
Abdullah ‘should be taken in{to} the administration and made responsible forf 
along with the Prime Minister’ >' The pressured Maharaja had little option but 
agree. After 31 October, Indian J&K was administered by Abdullah in Sring 
and, in a ‘face-saving gesture’ to Hari Singh,” by Mahajan in Jammu City>? Af 
Chief Emergency Administrator, Abdullah headed an unrepresentative, but pro 
Indian, Emergency Administration comprising seven cabinet members and sixt [- 
emergency officers. Only five were the Maharaja’s appointees.** This administ SA 
tion controlled the political situation in its stronghold, the Kashmir Valley, 9: 


boosted by the Pukhtoons’ despicable actions in Baramulla, which made 
Pakistan elements temporarily unpopular in the Kashmir Valley. 
Hari Singh’s appointment of his bitter foe, Sheikh Abdullah, as Chief Emel 
gency Administrator advanced the end of Dogra rule in J&K. On 5 March 19 
Indian J&K’s ‘experiment with dyarchy’ ended.” Hari Singh, after interference ý 
Nehru” who feared ‘reactionary elements’ would become popular should Abdi 
lah be disempowered,* proclaimed the formation of a ‘National Interim Govert 
ment’ to administer Indian J&K.” Sworn in on 18 March 1948, this new 
government basically comprised the old Emergency Administration, but with only 
one representative of the Maharaja. The ruler became a constitutional hea 
Abdullah became Prime Minister.” By 1 January 1949, this new body was admit 
istering those areas of J&K under Indian military control: eastern Jammu Prov 
ince; most of Kashmir Province, minus Muzaffarabad District; the Ladakh area 
the Frontier Districts Province. On 20 June 1949, Hari Singh left J&K an 
simultaneously, devolved his (dwindling) powers to his son, Karan Singh, at Neh 
ru’ ‘intervention’. By pressuring him to leave, Nehru, Sardar Patel and one 
had essentially ‘deposed’ the ruler. Hari Singh’s departure effectively ended 10: a 
years of Dogra rule in J&K. Thereafter, until bis removal in 1953, Abdullah was $ 
all-powerful within Indian J&K. X 
The 1949 ceasefire changed the nature of the J&K entity and the dispute over .g 
it. The ceasefire confirmed J&K’s division into the pro-Indian area under India} $ 
control and the pro-Pakistan area comprising Azad Kashmir and the Northern i 
Areas.“t On 27 July 1949, Indian and Pakistani military officials formalised this 4 
division in Karachi by defining the actual ceasefire line ‘to mark the effective limit $ 
of the sovereignties of the two States’. Despite this militarily-enforced division, 4 
India continued to claim all of J&K because of Hari Singh’s accession. Pakistan, ; 
which rejected the accession as fraudulent, did not seek legally to integrate ‘its 


area of J&K into Pakistan. Rather, Karachi would administer this area until the 
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isci i nly in tem- 
; ions- ised plebiscite was held. Hence Pakistan was o ) 
United a pa of 8k which, theoretically, it could lose in = tar 
; FS loss of territory equally applied to ae A p p a 
cre h use of force unacceptable, the struggle to obtain J& ane ne 
and with ý litical and diplomatic one. India and Pakistan took total ene : 
ae ie effectively marginalised the people of J&K and seemingly nn 
thi a anes to this dispute. Divided by the ceasefire line, J&K increasingly 
e 0 
i er. f 
cario P ar the only ‘outsiders’ to whom ergs smear 
à Asahi i i rated Aza 
miris e Pakistanis. Mountainous terrain sepa Azad 
fro: S EOE TAR ie severed road links and the E AE d 
= i ' ith Indian J&K; the quickest w. 
i ffectively ended contacts wit n J& 
exci oie Anad Kashmir centres was (and is) via Pakistan. oe n 
A have invariably wanted to be with Pakistan, they have accepted Pak a 
e Cesi control over them and their region. Pakistan’s greater ESR, 
ase and military support has also helped Azad Ka Te 
i dian aggression. After the ceasefire, Azad Kashmiris’ desire to unite wit H = 
es ea practically—although not Era oe region ie i > oe i ai 
i i d into Pakistan. Since then, mos iri 
ee eh e ion’ international status in the way mili- 
have never seriously challenged their region’s in a 
i-Indi iri 1988. Indeed, from the mom: 
tant anti-Indian Kashmiris have been doing since he 
i i tal Muslim dominion, mos 
British talked seriously of creating a subcontinen 
eae in what now comprises Azad Kashmir have predominantly wanted to 
become Pakistanis. 


Post-1947: Pakistan controls Azad Kashmir 


Azad Kashmir’s relationship with Pakistan since 1947 has largely S 
which the nation has progressively subsumed the region. This athe ne vee 
with the Pakistan Army’s entry into J&K. Initially, Karachi ha foe Meer 
Kashmiris in its dispute with India over possession of J&K, m iL ee Azad 
Pakistan increasingly took sole responsibility for this issue, with litt : eae 
Kashmiri involvement after late 1949.46 In ‘the last quarter of a a Army.” 
Army’ militia opposing Indian forces officially became part of the e DN 
In 1949, this army comprised 35,000 men.“ After the ceasefire, an Sn A 
plebiscite seemingly imminent, large parts of the Azad Army ok $ applied 
amalgamated into the Pakistan Army. (In 1951, the Pakistan Army F Se ind 
to all Azad Army remnants as they ‘needed to be put on a regular footi a ae 
brought under some military code of discipline’.)” With few pelea TE 
nities at home, the disposition of Azad soldiers posed the Azad Kas mir DAE 
ment serious problems,” although the Azad Kashmir Defence Min aa 5.51 The 
(correctly) that demobilised soldiers would happily return to oe Thank 
loss of the motivated Azad Army was significant. It stifled the Azad = Sean i 
ment’ physical ability to liberate all ai J&K from Indian control. It also 
easier for Pakistan to control Azad Kashmir. i 

While cee began manifesting its control over Azad Kashmir ie pies 
mid-1948, Azad Kashmiris acted assertively in their early relationship with Pa 
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stan. In early November 1947 the initial Azad Kashmir President, Sardar Ib 


bemoaned Pakistan’s lack of support: it should ‘now recognise our Government. 
Government of Hari Singh’? In May 1949, Irae 
him repeated his call for de Jacto recognition for Azad Kashmir. Around July 1948, { 
aspira = 
lied Ovér 2 


and cease supporting the alien 


a statement by Ibrahim showed that Azad Kashmir still had foreign policy 
tions. Ibrahim told UNCIP that, as the Azad Kashmir Government contro 
half of J&K, the Security Council’s ‘failure’ to hear an Azad Kashmir representati 
“was a serious injustice’ to the people of J&K. He continued assertively: 


I must emphasize that the Azad Kashmir Government will not accept any settlement to 1 
and that Pakistan, though keenly interested in the future of > 
bind the Azad Kashmir Government or commit them toa % 


which they are not a party, 
Jammu and Kashmir, cannot 


course of action without their previous approval.** 


At that time, Pakistan agreed with Ibrahim. In September 1948, it informed : 


UNCIP that Pakistan ‘cannot make commitments on behalf of the Azad organiza- 


tion’. While differences over foreign policy matters would be sorted out after the _ 


1949 ceasefire, Azad Kashmiris enjoyed local political and administrative auton- 


omy until about 1950. Thereafter Pakistan, acting through its Ministry of Kashmir ` 


Affairs, or derivatives thereof, and its military, increasingly asserted itself. 

Although the Azad Kashmir Government wanted to legally join Pakistan, Paki- 
stan has been unable to confirm Azad Kashmir’s Position de jure in this way, 
although the Azad Kashmir Government's de Jacto position was ‘recognized’ ” 
Pakistan's inability relates to the wider issue of obtaining all of J&K. A unilateral 
de jure absorption of Azad Kashmir would have meant that Pakistan obtained a 
sector of J&K without consulting, via a plebiscite, this sector’s people about what 
international status they wanted.’ This precedent could have negated Pakistan’s 
demand for a plebiscite for all J&K citizens to determine whether J&K, in its 
entirety, would join India or Pakistan.To resolve its quandary, Pakistan is ‘admin- 
istering’ those areas of J&K under its contro! until the plebiscite decides their fate, 
and the fate of all of J&K. Pakistan appears confident that, ultimately, J&K will join 
it.The 1962 Pakistan Constitution was unequivocal: ‘a person deriving his nation- 
ality [sic] from the state of Jammu and Kashmir shall be deemed to be a citizen of 
Pakistan’ (Article 241).°° The current Pakistan Constitution states that:‘When the 
people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir decide to accede to Pakistan, the 
relationship between Pakistan and the State shall be determined in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of that State. Despite such expectations, the status 
of Azad Kashmir and the Northern Areas remains unresolved. 

Azad Kashmir’ lack of recognition enabled its status to be reduced internation- 
ally, regionally, and with Pakistan. UN CIP, whose primary relationships were with 
the Indian and Pakistan governments, refused to recognise the Azad Kashmir 
Government as the ruling and independent entity, free from Pakistani control, in 
Azad Kashmir. In 1948, it downgraded Azad Kashmir” status to a ‘local authority’. 
(The Northern Areas that Pakistan directly administered did not pose this prob- 
lem.) Until August 1948, Pakistan had always referred to the ‘Azad Kashmir Gov- 
ernment’ in dealings with the UN." India objected. In March 1948, New Delhi 
claimed (falsely) that the Azad Kashmir Government existed ‘largely on paper’ and 
was ‘from eye-witness accounts ... a facade put up for external consumption’.” 
India wanted the National Conference-led government in Indian J&K to be 
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i itimate administration in J&K. Despite Pakistan's insist- 
sane so ae. be given to Azad Kashmir, UNCIP ‘wriggled out of 
ete 6 by stating on 13 August 1948 that the Azad Kashmir Government 
ele L A authority’.** Ten months after its creation, the Azad Kashmir 
pales o oneer had any international, or subcontinental, status and legiti- 


ment no : i sidered 
pee an alternative government for, and in, J&K. Thereafter, it was con: 
macy 


tionally as a type of municipal or district body controlling limited func- 
internal ol 
ions in i f rvision. l 
T ki a ak UNCIP ‘demoted’ Azad Kashmir because no ari not 

5 okatu had formally recognised this entity. UNCIP concluded that, m 
even =s national standing, the [Azad Kashmir Government] can have no intern 
i m onsibility’.® One reason why Pakistanis agreed to this neee was 
ne he believed as did Azad Kashmiris, that the promised mires pean 

; i d responsibility for a! 
’s status. Equally, Pakistan had assume 
eA T Kashmir ae and wanted no local rival. The UN aena AN 
a i . This empowere r 
i Government on all J&K matters 
ee ir without having to consult the Azad 
inding decisions on Azad Kashmir withou g toc 

ate Eee Azad Kashmiris could do little about their reduced status 


: pera 
and legitimacy and their marginalisation. 


i 


The Ministry of Kashmir Affairs 


With the relationship changed in Pakistan’s favour following aa reS 
of Azad Kashmir, Pakistan began to totally Gai Ba as ee 
ern Areas). Pakistan’s greatest instrument in this pr ‘reat ed an 
mir Affairs, In late 1947, Pakistan realised there was the pro em o 
cently formed Azad Kashmir’ and that it needed ‘a trusted age t 
PRE RER in Rawalpindi to handle these problems n R 
January 1949 the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs was created S Mi a da a 
although its creation may not have been announced then. The eae eed 
created to help Pakistan deal with the UN’s increasing RS hae teeues 
mir dispute,” including conducting the plebiscite. a The M at eva 
Secretariat in Rawalpindi and Directorates of Public eee g nes 
bilitation, Movements and Quartering, Civil Supplies, and Coor 3 jon PRAY 
tee. It would help Pakistan communicate with and administer t se z a 
people of J&K not under Indian control.” Rawalpindi was chosen a erase: 
Secretariat because it was the closest and best-connected urban cen tr SEA 
Kashmir and ‘the centre of the [pro-Pakistan, anti-Indian] Eh 7 
movement’.’”* Murree was midway between Rawalpindi and Muza araba: T 
The first head of the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs was the E a e 
without portfolio [sic]’, Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani. He was ee A 
stan. Previously, Gurmani had been involved with Azad Kashmiris E ea 
gees.” One of Gurmani’s first official duties was to meet ee re ee 
March 1949.” During his tenure as MKA head,” Gurmani sas is Ta 
istry’ culture and typified its attitude and style. A man traine r z a F 
tion feudal school of politics’ while serving as Prime Minister o A 
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the ‘ubiquitous’ civil servant, ‘ardent Muslim Leaguer’® and ‘redoubtable Puny © 
jabi’ was the major reason why Pakistan, acting through the MKA, effectively : 
asserted its authority over Azad Kashmir.” From the outset, Gurmani divided and = 
ruled Azad Kashmir’s disunited politicians, particularly those in leading positions: 

Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas and Sardar Ibrahim.® This tactic ensured his, the 
MKA\%, and Pakistan’s supremacy. Conversely, for Azad Kashmiris, Gurmani and 
his ilk had an ‘extremely poor image’.™ Apart from their overbearing demeans 
ours, MKA machinations resulted in Azad Kashmir having seven presidents from 
May 1950 until K.H. Khurshid’s presidency in May 1959." This rapid turnover 
involved five men, with two ‘recycled’ by the MKA for second terms. By com- 


Kashmir Government. Part III was entitled ‘Division of functions between the 
Governments of Pakistan, the Azad Kashmir Government and the Muslim 
pa the most important part of the agreement as it clearly delineated 
each of the three organisations’ responsibilities. It contained three sections: A, B 
and C. Section A listed those ‘Matters within the Purview of [the] Pakistan Gov- 
ernment’. Pakistan was allocated eight important matters: 


Defence, including complete control over Azad Kashmir Forces; 
Negotiations with UNCIP; 


A as i i f the Azad Kashmir Government; 

parison, after General Ayub Khan’s military takeover in Pakistan in October itt) ee sia oor foreign countries; 

1958, Azad Kashmir had two presidents in the next ten years. This reflected the K S Sla of arrangements for relief and rehabilitation of refugees; 
ising political stability that the Ayub regime was able to impose on the nation n Coordination of publicity and all arrangements in connection with the 
and the region. 


plebiscite; 
All activities within Pakistan itself with regard to Kashmir such as the pro- 
curement of food and civil supplies transport, running of refugee camps, 
medical arrangements etc.; - 

viii) All affairs of the Gilgit and Ladakh areas under the control of the political 


agent at Gilgit.” 


Pakistanis involved with Azad Kashmir, seemingly informed by former British ws 
bureaucrats, engaged in autocratic practices. MKA manipulation meant that it vil) 
went ‘without saying’ that no Azad Kashmir president could ‘sanely, think of 
keeping himself in [the] saddle if and when the Government of Pakistan wants 
him to quit’."° They stayed in office, or left, on MKA orders. The Supreme Head 
of the Azad Kashmir Movement, Ghulam Abbas, complained to Liaquat Ali Khan 
in late 1950 that the MKA gave ‘scant regard’ to the regions government: ‘very 
often’ the MKA issued orders ‘regarding day-to-day administrative matters with- 
out any reference to, or consultation with, the Azad Kashmir Government’. 
Azad Kashmiris considered that ‘Pindi’ (Rawalpindi) bureaucrats saw Azad Kash- 
mir as a ‘fiefdom’."* The joint secretary heading the MKA ‘had the best claim to 
being the real head of the Azad Kashmir government’.® This Pakistani bureaucrat 
and his colleagues ensured that Pakistan’s writ applied throughout Azad Kashmir. 
They also treated the Azad Kashmir president and senior Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment officials as second-class citizens. It was “quite normal’ that Azad Kashmir 
‘chief executives’ should wait outside the office of the joint secretary, who theo- 
retically was subordinate to the Azad Kashmiris, before they were ‘called in’ at his 
pleasure.” Azad Kashmiris had to accept such belittling treatment. Their region 
lacked international recognition and it was dependent on Pakistan for many 
things, including financial, military and physical support, such as food grains and 
basic staples. 

One of the MKA’ first—and most significant—acts was to conclude an agree- 
ment that formalised Pakistan’s relationship with Azad Kashmir. Very much in 
Pakistan’s favour, this deprived Azad Kashmiris of significant powers and respon- 
sibilities. The ‘Heads of Agreement’ document was signed around April 1949.” 
Its signatories were: M.A. Gurmani, then Pakistan’s Minister without portfolio; 
Ghulam Abbas, President of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference; and 
Sardar Ibrahim, President of the Azad Jammu and Kashmir Government. The 
agreement, which comprised three parts, delineated the respective jurisdictions 
and functions for the three organisations these men headed. Part I covered the 
actual structure and operation of the ‘Civil Administration of [the] Azad Kashmir 
Area’, which related to how Azad Kashmir should govern itself, Part II dealt with 
‘Financial Arrangements’ by which Pakistan would advance money to the Azad 


Sections B and C of the agreement clearly listed ‘Matters within the Purview’ 
of the Azad Kashmir Government and the Muslim Conference respectively. The 
former was allocated (only) four functions, three of which primarily gave it respon- 
sibility for policy, and to administer and develop economic resources within Azad 
Kashmir. The last function was to give ‘advice’ to the Minister without portfolio 
‘with regard to negotiations’ with UNCIP. The Muslim Conference was assigned 
eight functions, six of which gave it responsibility to organise and publicise political 
activities, including the plebiscite, within Azad Kashmir, ‘the Indian occupied areas 
of the State’ and ‘among Kashmir refugees in Pakistan’. The seventh function was 
to give ‘general guidance’ to the Azad Kashmir Government. The last function was 
identical to the Azad Kashmir Government’ last function: to give ‘advice’ to the 
Minister without portfolio ‘with regard to negotiations’ with UNCIP.® 

The Heads of Agreement ensured Pakistan’s dominance over Azad Kashmir. It 
confirmed the Azad Kashmir Government’s role as being a local authority and 
limited this role to the rump territory of Azad Kashmir. The Azad Kashmir Gov- 
ernment ‘lost’ the Gilgit and ‘Ladakh’ areas, which also were free (azad) from 
Indian control and which Azad Kashmir had previously sought to govern theo- 
tetically, but not practically, on account of its self-perceived status as the alternative 
government for J&K. Pakistan secured total control over foreign affairs, including 
all United Nations matters and all aspects to do with J&K. Pakistan obtained total 
control of the defence of Pakistan-Administered J&K, including control over the 
Azad Army. Pakistan was in charge of all major matters to do with non-Indian 
J&K.The Azad Kashmir Government no longer had any international role resolv- 
ing the Kashmir dispute, nor any military capability, and had little to do outside 
the small territory of Azad Kashmir. The clear delineation of powers meant that 
Azad Kashmir was subordinate to Pakistan. Karachi had attained this ascendancy 
through Gurmani and ‘his’ Ministry of Kashmir Affairs. 
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. The Azad Kashmir Government and the Muslim Conference accepted thy 


Heads of Agreement for a number of reasons. Being pro-Pakistan, both bodiegid 1 


wanted Azad Kashmir to join Pakistan, something they expected to happen soon# 
via the promised plebiscite (although Sardar Ibrahim believed the agreement was 4 


only temporary until the plebiscite was held).* Both were prepared to accept 4 
Pakistan’s political, economic and military leadership. Azad Kashmir’s treatment 
was similar to Pakistan’s relationship with its provinces, with Karachi in the supe, § 


rior position. The region had a fledgling administration attempting to grapple 


with a poor, rural environment and without the resources, personnel and skills to: $ 
engage in international affairs and diplomacy. Logically, Pakistan should control 3 
these matters. Azad Kashmir’ links with the liberated areas in the Frontier Dis- ? 


tricts Province were weak, while the difficult terrain dividing the two regions 


made it easier for Pakistan to administer the Northern Areas, from Peshawar or 3 
Rawalpindi, than for Azad Kashmir to do so. Additionally, in September 1947, ©) 


Azad Kashmiris had accepted that these areas were outside their control.” In 


terms of liberating J&K, Azad Kashmir had many willing and able personnel, but 2 


it lacked resources to mount and sustain a war against India, Only Pakistan, with 
its greater manpower, resources and strategic depth, might do so. Finally, leaders of ` 
the Muslim Conference and Azad Kashmir Government were rivals trying to limit 
each other’s power. Gurmani took advantage of this dynamic—and both groups 
lost equally.” 

As well as controlling financial and other resources that Pakistan advanced to 
Azad Kashmir, the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs gained ascendancy over the region 


by changes made to a document called ‘The Rules of Business of Azad Kashmir * 


1950.” Because Azad Kashmir rejected the J&K constitution, because it was not 
legally part of Pakistan and because it lacked international standing, the region had 
no constitution or formal set of rules to regulate its activities. In late 1950, with 
Azad Kashmir having moved from a ‘War Council’ to a fully-fledged administra- 
tion,” Azad Kashmiris belatedly framed some Rules of Business to guide the 
running of their ‘State’ and government. The Supreme Head of the Azad Kashmir 
Movement, Ghulam Abbas, issued these Rules on 28 December 1950.” In them, 
power flowed from the Supreme Head of the Azad Kashmir Movement down- 
wards. Indeed, the Supreme Head sanctioned the rules, with some protesting that 


this gave Abbas more power than Hari Singh had ever had. Abbas appointed the : 


Azad Kashmir president and other subordinate government members who held 
office “during his pleasure’ and were responsible to him.®! The 1950 Rules of 
Business also gave Azad Kashmir a Pakistan-free status. They made no mention of 
this nation, or of the MKA. Seemingly, ‘the Government of Azad Kashmir was a 
powerful Government unrestricted of any limitation’ .' It was supposed to be in 
charge of its own destiny—or at least Abbas was. 

In October 1952, Azad Kashmir’s Rules of Business were revised,'° The revi- 
sions dramatically changed the region’s situation, and made it abundantly clear that 
Pakistan was in charge of, and in, Azad Kashmir. The 1952 Rules of Business were 
issued under the signature of the President of Azad Kashmir, Colonel Sher Ahmad 
Khan, a politically inexperienced Sudhan with little support among his powerful 
tribe or in Azad Kashmir. Indeed, he was ‘totally dependent’ on the Ministry of 
Kashmir Affairs’ and may have ‘bartered away’ Azad Kashmir’s Pakistan-free status 
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: d honours’. The 1952 Rules established a system in 
iz ee of Azad Kashmir via the MKA was total. The MKA was 
ed fifteen times in the Rules. It controlled everything. This started with 
regen that appointed the president: the ‘general council of the All Jammu & 
raat Muslim Conference duly recognised as such by the Government = 
Pakistan in the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs’. To semi-empower this > the 
MKA ‘abolished’ the office of the ‘Supreme Head of thg Azad Kashmir AA 
ment’, a position not mentioned in the 1952 Rules. The MKA yas to 
consulted on almost all matters by the Azad Kashmir ee i Kiet 
supervise the region’s Executive; the MKA’s Joint Secretary was the ou ar > p 
on all appeals. The Azad Kashmir Government was to act through a bo y a e 
the Azad Kashmir Council, comprising the president and other nee ne 
legislation the Council passed only had the ‘force of law after it Stan es 
MKA, concurrence. It was crystal clear: the MKA was now legally an siege y 
all-powerful in its relationship with Azad Kashmir. Conversely, four years al F 
being a belligerent anti-Indian cla force, the a Kashmir movement wa 
. It now was a supplicant, not a surrogate. exis 

grea that Pakistan es itself in Azad Kashmir was by providing Sa 
officers’ from its administrative staff to the Azad Kashmir eT P : 
arrangement was not specifically mentioned in the Rules of Skene nor di r 
have any legal basis. Rather, it was based on ‘mutually accepted p n an 
trust’. This arrangement helped Azad Kashmir overcome a serious lac ae 
rienced administrative personnel due to the ‘disappearance’ of Hindus, who ha 
dominated the J&K and Poonch administrations, soon after Partition. The n 
also replicated a local tradition whereby the Raja of Poonch ‘borrowed’ officers 


pre-eminent position in Azad Kashmir until about 1970. 


from the Maharaja’s administration. Officers on loan from Pakistan n most 
senior positions in the Azad Kashmir administration; their tee oe 
ultimately lay with Pakistan. With the benefit of such officers and t e Ru i o 

Business 1952, the MKA and successor organisations were able to maintain their 


Apart from the efforts of the ‘feudal’ Gurmani and the MKA, aaa 
change of attitude towards Azad Kashmir between 1950 and 1952, may ae ) 
be explained by Liaquat Ali Khan’s tragic assassination in October 1951.T fae 
ter, Pakistan experienced difficult times as less ‘towering men ruled. A pliant . 

Kashmir was therefore best. During the 1950s, Pakistani politics was riven by 
tivalry between ambitious men such as Khwaja Nazimuddin, Ghulam Muham- 
mad, Iskander Mirza, Muhammad Ali Bogra, Chaudhry Muhammad Ali, HLS. 
Suhrawardy, Ibrahim Ismail Chundrigar, Firoz Khan Noon and General Muham- 
mad Ayub Khan.'"! Their struggles abated only after Ayub finally won’ power in 
1958." After Liaquat, Pakistani politicians wrestled with major issues: heron 
constitution, which was finally approved on 23 March 1956; 13 religious a ems, 
including Ahmadiyya ‘apostasy’, which put pressure on Pakistan s (Ahmadi) foreign 
minister, Zafrullah Khan;!* transforming Pakistan in 1955 into East: and West 
Pakistan from a polyglot provincial structure comprising Bahawalpur, epee 
East Bengal (Pakistan’s most populous province), Khairpur, NWFP, Sin an : 
Punjab, plus Karachi and the Tribal Areas of NWFP, which, with a 

under central jurisdiction; placating unruly provinces, particularly Baluchistan, 
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with Baluchis fighting the Pakistan Army in 1948 and 1958;"'* land reform; physi. 
cally and politically accommodating Pakistan's refugees, who comprised ten per 


“ane Ai 


cent of the population;'"’ and major foreign policy decisions, including joining . 


some United States-led military alliances in the early 1950s, which made India 
fear that Pakistan might seek a ‘military solution’ to the Kashmir dispute.'!? Cop. 
fronting such an array of issues, Pakistan needed a pliant Azad Kashmir. 

A number of events on ‘the other side’ also encouraged Pakistan to assert itself 
in Azad Kashmir. The 1951 election in Indian J&K of a2 Constituent Assembly to 
frame a constitution made the promised plebiscite appear less likely. Such suspi- 
cions were confirmed when, on. 6 February 1954, the Indian J&K Constituent 
Assembly unanimously reaffirmed Hari Singh’s accession to India and requested 
closer formal links with J&K."" Pakistan was also concerned that, with Indian 
J&K’s new constitution reserving twenty-five seats for ‘PoK’ residents,' Azad 
Kashmiris might develop insatiable desires for democracy. In July 1952, the ‘Delhi 


Agreement’ between Abdullah and Nehru changed the status quo in J&K. It ` 


confirmed that Indian J&K was part of the Indian Union, but with certain unique 
privileges, particularly Article 370 of the Indian Constitution that (supposedly) 
guaranteed its autonomy.’*! Nevertheless, after Abdullah was sacked on 8 August 
1953 for advocating independence for J&K and ‘gravely jeopardiz|ing]’ Indian 
J&K,'” India steadily, and relentlessly, eroded the state’s ‘unique privileges’ and 
integrated it into the Union. Given such developments, Pakistan needed to shore 
up its position in Azad Kashmir. 

Events around 1951 provided the most important reason for Pakistan to assert 
itself in Azad Kashmir. Rumours arose that J&K’s two senior political leaders, 
Sheikh Abdullah in Indian J&K and Ghulam Abbas in Azad Kashmir, were trying 
to conclude an internal settlement to the Kashmir question.’ As early as April 
1950, with the demilitarisation issue stalling the plebiscite, Abbas made a ‘sporting 
offer’ to Abdullah saying that he (Abbas) was prepared to have both Azad Kashmir 
and “Abdullah Kashmir’ completely demilitarised, after which J&K, for the ‘dura- 
tion of the plebiscite’, would be under the control of a ‘militia of the Muslims 
from [Indian]-occupied Kashmir’ .'* The two leaders may also have been in con- 
tact from mid-1952 to mid-1953.! Sheikh Abdullah, disenchanted with India, 


was advocating independence for J&K: ‘Kashmir belongs to neither India not - 


Pakistan but to Kashmiris who reside in Kashmir’ .25 In Azad Kashmir, disenchant- 
ment also had been increasing. The United Nations had been unable to conduct 
the plebiscite, despite the attempts of two UN Representatives for India and 
Pakistan, Sir Owen Dixon (May-September 1950) and Frank P. Graham (Septem- 
ber 1951-February 1953). There was also disenchantment with Pakistan's lack of 
action on the Kashmir issue. Finally, owing to Sardar Ibrahim’s removal as Azad 
Kashmir President in May 1950, there was considerable unrest within the Muslim 
Conference. ! 

While Abbas and Abdullah may have been communicating, they did not meet 
until 1964, The ceasefire line (later the Line of Control, LOC) that physically, 
militarily and psychologically divided J&K after 1949 discouraged contacts 
between almost all J&K residents on different sides of the line." Some lower-level 
contacts across the long, rugged, often remote ceasefire line did occur, but these 
were unknown or were ignored by sympathetic authorities.” Official contacts 
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between J&K leaders only occurred outside the subcontinent at the United 
Nations during early attempts to resolve the Kashmir dispute, among the 
broader ‘Kashmiri’ diaspora in the United Kingdom and elsewhere," or at the 
Haj in Saudi Arabia.” In May 1964, Hajj Sheikh Abdullah did make an extremely 
rare visit to the ‘other side’ of J&K. (and to Pakistan)—perhaps the only such 
official visit since 1949.1 Nehru encouraged his ‘sensitive’ visit, partially to 
encourage Pakistan to enter negotiations with India over J&K’s status. Abdullah 
met Ayub Khan, Ghulam Abbas, Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, and a ‘young’ Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto. In Muzaffarabad, a fellow Kashmiri, K.H. Khurshid, and a ‘sea of human- 
ity’ greeted him.'** Nehru’s death on 27 May 1964 cut short Abdullah's visit. The 
1965 India-Pakistan war soon followed, with no J&K leaders ‘taken into confi- 
dence’ beforehand about General Ayub’s (flawed) plans to infiltrate men into 
Indian J&K to foment a popular uprising,” even though most ‘jihadis’ were from 
Azad Kashmir and the Northern Areas.!% After this war, direct contacts between 
people in J&K became almost non-existent. 

Concurrently with the Abbas-Abdullah rumours of the early 1950s, Azad Kash- 
miris displayed discontent with Pakistan’s stance on the Kashmir dispute. The 
so-called ‘first freedom fighter’, the pro-Pakistan Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan, 
formed an ‘Independent Party’ in early 1951 while ‘again preparing to cross the 
ceasefire line, and resume our war of liberation’ for J&K.'*” His move was associ- 
ated with the ‘Rawalpindi Conspiracy’. In April 1952, a Muslim Conference 
convention urged the ‘Reorientation of Pakistan’s Kashmir policy’, since other- 
wise the party ‘would be forced to declare itself shorn of all of its international 
obligations pertaining to the ceasefire and take the initiative ... once again’. In 
May 1952, Sardar Ibrahim, on being elected Muslim Conference president, stated 
that the post-ceasefire ‘stalemate’ on the Kashmir issue was ‘becoming nausiating 
[sic]’ and that Azad Kashmiris were ‘simply fed up with it’. At the same meeting, 
Colonel Sher Khan, who would become Azad Kashmir President in June, urged 
Pakistan ‘to pursue [its] Kashmir policy more vigorously’. In July 1952, Ibrahim 
and other Muslim Conference members sought to create a broad-based ‘All- 
Pakistan Kashmir Liberation Union’ to represent people ‘impatient over the prob- 
lem of [the] accession of J&K and her freedom’. 

Meanwhile, for Pakistan, Azad Kashmit’s status was far from settled and there 
appeared to be uncertainty about what to do. By the time Dixon arrived in 
Pakistan in June 1950, the Prime Minister of Pakistan usually took the lead on the 
international aspects of the Kashmir dispute (as did his counterpart in India). 
Following Liaquat’s assassination in October 1951, Pakistan’s new Prime Minister, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, did defer to Pakistan’s capable Foreign Minister, Zafrullah 

an. However, from April 1953, Nazimuddin’s prime ministerial successor, the 
‘confirmed political non-entity’ Muhammad Ali Bogra, reverted to leading on 
J&K and had discussions during his term with Nehru that ‘aroused great expecta- 
tions; but achieved little’. In November 1955 Bogra’s successor, Chaudhry 
Muhammad Ali, held a major ‘All Parties Conference on Kashmir’ in Karachi. !® 
This ‘great step’ may have been the largest conference ever called on Kashmir 
matters by the Pakistan Government.’ 

. Chaudhry Muhammad Ali held his 1955 ‘Conference on Kashmir’ to discover 
€ views of the Pakistanis and the [Azad] Kashmiris on the Kashmir issue and 
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the existing situation of Azad Kashmir’ and ‘to achieve a national consensus one 
Kashmir’. He may also have been trying to placate Azad Kashmiris. There had # 
been significant disagreements in the Muslim Conference, while Sudhans had ` 
staged a major uprising shortly before Ali’s conference (as discussed in the next E 
chapter). Equally, the troublesome events in Indian J&K may have inspired 
Chaudhry Muhammad Ali, or he may have wanted to weaken Ghulam Abbas’: i 
long-held opposition to Azad Kashmir being given popular forms of political 
participation. Some delegates, such as Sardar Qayyum, supported Abbas in the 
ongoing ‘democracy versus freedom movement’ debate. They were against divert. 
ing and ‘damag[ing] the liberation movement by indulging in electoral strife’ 
Nevertheless, after deliberating, the conference determined that Azad Kashmir 
would have a legislative assembly and elections, both of which Sardar Ibrahim had 
‘vigorously campaigned for’. Ibrahim had also wanted the unpopular Ministry of ~: 
Kashmir Affairs dissolved, but he failed to achieve this, despite promises at the = 
conference that this would happen." Such Azad Kashmiris pursuing democracy, = 
while possibly genuine democrats, also. may have been using it as a device to 

weaken their opponents or to obtain political power. Nevertheless, the Awami < 
League did establish a branch in Azad Kashmir in 1956-57, possibly because its € 
leader, Suhrawardy, was then Pakistan’s Prime Minister." In any case, Ayub Khan's 

military coup in 1958 abruptly finished the idea of conducting popular, universal 

franchise elections in Azad Kashmir (and in Pakistan). poot 

Pakistan’ need for a pliant Azad Kashmir was helped because, for about ten ž 
years, it only confronted a single organisation, the manipulable Muslim Confer- 
ence, which had a fractious leadership. In the ‘disturbed conditions’ following 
accession, ™™ this party focused on liberating J&K, among other activities by super- 4 
vising the Azad Kashmir movement. The Muslim Conference was the supreme `“ 
body to which the subordinate Azad Kashmir Government reported, although 
both bodies were really aspects of the same organisation. Immediately after the .: 
ceasefire, the Muslim Conference maintained its monopoly control of the Azad 
Kashmir Government; it also secured exclusivity in Azad Kashmir as the only 
political organisation that Pakistan recognised.'*! While this ensured the partys 4 
longevity, it also meant that, once Karachi achieved control of the Muslim Con» -$ 
ference, it achieved control of the Azad Kashmir Government. The Muslim Con- # 
ference’s fractious leadership unwittingly assisted Pakistan. While leaders were 
supposed to answer to the party’s Working Committee, the ‘supreme leader’, 
Ghulam Abbas, had unpopular autocratic aspirations. He was reluctant to share 
power, or to institute a multi-party democracy in Azad Kashmir. This situation 
made the MKA’s job easier: it took advantage of the divisions and disgruntlement 
within the Muslim Conference to take charge of Azad Kashmir. 

The Muslim Conference had a number of factions after the 1949 ceasefire. The J 
two main factions centred on Abbas, whose political career gave him power and 7 
prestige, and on Ibrahim, whose position arose from the liberation movement and ‘$ 
his powerful Sudhan tribe in southern Poonch.'*? Abbas’s supporters were chiefly 
refugees from eastern areas of Jammu; Ibrahim’s supporters were chiefly Poonchis {& 
and Mirpuris. Some Poonchis also liked the youthful freedom fighter Sardar 
Qayyum, from the Bagh area of northern Poonch; Qayyum was a strong Abbas 7 
supporter.’ A smaller, third faction comprised ethnic Kashmiris including the 
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prominent Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah and, later, K.H.-Khurshid. The Azad Kashmir 
Government needed to include token members from all J&K groups to show that 
it was a truly representative, and genuine alternative, government for J&K. Because 
of this need for inclusiveness—and MKA manipulation—five men served as the 
seven presidents of Azad Kashmir between 1950 and 1959. Two were Sudhan 
Poonchis (Ibrahim, twice; Sher Ahmad Khan); one was from Bagh (Qayyum); one 
was a Mirpuri (Ali Ahmad Shah); one was a Kashmiri (Yusuf Shah, twice). The 
length of each one’s term invariably depended on their ability to satisfy the MKA. 

Significantly for the MKA, Azad Kashmir’s two major leaders, Ghulam Abbas 
and Sardar Ibrahim, could be played off against one another, while a lesser figure, 
such as Yusuf Shah, could be made. president when necessary. For Gurmani, the 
Abbas-Ibrahim situation was a boon: the minister played the factions off and ‘wit- 
tingly or unwittingly’ divided the entire liberation movement. Indeed, Gurm- 
ani’s ministry ‘played havoc’ with the Azad Kashmir movement and had it 
‘liquidated to the satisfaction of all bureaucrats in Pakistan’ by late 1951 when 
Mirwaiz was appointed President of Azad Kashmir." Azad Kashmiris fractious- 
ness was not about the accession issue: all three factions wanted J&K to join 
Pakistan. Nor was it ideological: no faction ‘had any positive programme either for 
the liberation of occupied Kashmir or for the betterment of the lot of Azad 
Kashmir inhabitants’. It was to do with obtaining power and influence: 


Itis true that the MKA, especially after Mr. Gurmani graced it with his feudal presence ... 
must share a part of the blame for the division in our ranks but it is also true that a larger 
part of the blame squarely rests on the shoulders of our leaders—one and all ... each fac- 
tion tried to enlist the support of the MKA against the other faction, with the result that 
all got destroyed. 156 : 


Fractiousness became an ongoing problem in Azad Kashmir politics (as dis- 
cussed later). To Pakistan’s discredit, it did not seek to discourage this by enabling 
a multi-party democracy in Azad Kashmir. This disinclination reflected Pakistani 
politics. Following the untimely deaths of Jinnah and Liaquat, Pakistani politicians 
were also fractious. Between 1950 and 1958, Pakistan had seven prime minis- 
ters.! The difference from Azad Kashmir, however, was that no outside body had 
imposed these changes on Pakistan. 

The MKA’s poor treatment of Azad Kashmir’s leaders changed only after the 
reasonably influential K.H. Khurshid accepted General Ayub Khan’s request to 
become Azad Kashmir’s President. Khurshid was President from 1 May 1959 until 
5 August 1964. He had status: he had been Jinnah’s private secretary from 1944 to 
1947; he was arrested twice in 1947 by Sheikh Abdullah’s Emergency Administra- 
tion for ‘activities prejudicial to the welfare of the State’;* his contacts included 
General Ayub, a powerful patron while ruling Pakistan (1958-69), and Jinnah’s 
sister, Fatima, the ‘First Lady of Pakistan’ and ‘Mother of the Nation’.'° Khurshid’s 
standing and connections meant that he was not prepared to be treated as a sup- 
Plicant. Equally, he benefited by being Azad Kashmir’s President while Pakistan 
endured political impotency under military rule; that situation curtailed even the 
MKA’ activities. 

Nevertheless, Khurshid fell out with the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs after being 
branded as ‘difficult and uncooperative’. He was not helped. by an ‘extremely 
Strained’ relationship with Azad Kashmir’s Chief Secretary, a senior officer on loan 
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from the Pakistan Civil Service."! Despite General Ayub’s controlled 1961 Basie 
Democracy elections confirming his presidency, Khurshid was replaced in 1964 
before the end of his term. (In the Basic Democracy system, people elected (supe 
posedly) apolitical ‘Basic Democrats’; (supposedly) more politically astute, they 4 
then elected other representatives as president and members of the Azad Kashmir 
Council.) Khurshid’s removal followed MKA intrigue. The MKA was displeased 
with the Kashmiri’s direct contact with General Ayub and its inability to dominate 4 
him. While in Rawalpindi ostensibly to attend a Development Board meeting, the 4 
‘furious but helpless’ Khurshid was sacked. He was then temporarily incarcer. 
ated in a Rawalpindi jail. 63 , ; 

Hence, by about 1965, the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs had successfully subor- `$ 
dinated Azad Kashmir. This included ensuring that Azad Kashmir’s 1958 Rules of j 


of political and civil society’ in and outside Azad Kashmir (unusually) came 
ther to demonstrate against the disliked ‘Azad Jammu and Kashmir Govern- 
nel Act’ of 1968.74 On 5 August 1968, Sardar Qayyum, K.H. Khurshid and 
Sardar Ibrahim signed a joint declaration calling for the ‘re-constituted Azad Kash- 
mir Government [to] be treated as [the] full sovereign, [and] successor to the 
Government of Maharaja Hari Singh for the whole state : Their efforts suc- 
ceeded when, under pressure, Yahya became tired of his army having to deal with 
agitated Pakistanis and Azad Kashmiris,” On 7 October 1969 the Azad Kashmir 
President, Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, resigned to enable the framing ofa constitu- 
tion for ... the people of Kashmir’. A man with important military connections; 
Abdul Rehman Khan, a retired brigadier from Bhimber, replaced him.” Rehman 
took over as interim Azad Kashmir President promising efficiency, a neutral gov- 
ernment, the framing of a new constitution, and elections.” In October 1970, 
Azad Kashmiris voted in presidential and general elections (discussed below). 
In December 1970, Pakistan held its first universal suffrage elections for national 
and provincial assemblies.’ J&K refugees living in Pakistan were entitled to vote 
in these.’®! These elections were significant. They delivered a divisive result that 
‘laid bare’ the ‘long-established political cleavages between East and West Pakistan’. 
Serious trouble followed. Of the 300 seats contested, Bhutto’s PPP won 81 of the 
138 seats in West Pakistan, which gave it a majority in the west, while Mujibur 
Rahman’s Awami League won 160 of the 162 seats in East Pakistan, which gave 
itan overwhelming majority in the east, plus an overall majority nationally. There- 
after, the inability of West Pakistanis, particularly Bhutto, to allow the Awami 
League to govern Pakistan led to seriously disenchanted Bengalis, including the 
Indian-supported Mukhti Bahini guerrilla group, staging a rebellion. The Pakistan 
Army brutally tried to suppress this uprising, killing many Bengalis in the process. 
After India officially became involved in November 1971, its military forces 
defeated Pakistan’s in a two-week war. The Indian Army captured 93,000 Pakistani 
soldiers; Pakistan lost ‘half of its navy, a third of its army and a quarter of its air 
forces’—plus ‘its’ eastern wing.'®? East Pakistan became the nation of Bangladesh. 
As discussed below, this war also changed the way that Azad Kashmiris and Paki- 
Stanis related to each other. 


Business confirmed Pakistan’s domination.’ Unable or unwilling to resist, Azad 
Kashmiris also allowed the Azad Jammu and Kashmir Government Acts of 1964 
and 1968 to further Pakistan’s position.'® These ‘humiliating’ acts downgraded ` 
Azad Kashmir’s administration to ‘municipal committee status’, with members 2 
unable to pass laws or spend money without the approval of a Pakistani joint $ 
secretary and an all-powerful, Pakistan-appointed Chief Advisor.’ The acts 3 
allowed the election of an eight member ‘State Council’, although after it was % 
elected, the Chief Advisor selected the Azad Kashmir president from among those 3 
elected—and then controlled him.’ The only benefit for Azad Kashmiris was ? 
that, unlike previous Pakistani ministers, the military was less inclined to engage 
in manipulative politics. Under Ayub, the Pakistan Army did not need to; it was ‘+ 
all-powerful, had a clear chain of command, and had no polls to fear. uf 

In the late 1960s, General Ayub’s power waned. Pakistan’s concurrent struggle 
towards democracy had positive effects for Azad Kashmiris, including the lessening 
of the MKA’ impact. Ayub’s popularity started to decline after the inconclusive 
1965 India-Pakistan war; duped Pakistanis disliked their ‘diet of victory reports’! 
Thereafter, politicians dragged Pakistan towards a democracy. In 1967, the rising 
but manipulative Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who had urged Ayub to fight India,’ 
formed the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP). The same year, Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man’s Awami League sought more autonomy and power for East Pakistanis. In 
1969, even a disgruntled former Pakistan Air Force chief (and Kashmiri refu- 
gee), ”! Air Marshal Muhammad Asghar Khan, formed a political party: Tehrik-i- 
Istiqlal (Solidarity Movement)."? Finally, ‘popular disturbances’ in Pakistan in late 
1968 and early 1969, and pressure from bodies such as the Democratic Action 
Committee, which sought to replace Ayub’ centrist system with a devolved fed- 
eral system, led to Ayub’s resignation in March 1969, Undemocratically and with- 
out ‘any legal foundation’, he devolved power to General Yahya Khan, his successor 
as Chief of the Pakistan Army. Under the 1962 Constitution, the Speaker of the 
National Assembly should have taken over. 

General Yahya Khan was a ‘sincere but politically inept general’. Under him, 
Azad Kashmiris and Pakistanis experienced democracy, followed by turmoil. By 
mid-1968, during the increasingly turbulent political situation confronting Paki- 
stan, three major political parties existed in Azad Kashmir: the All J&K Muslim 
Conference; the J&K Liberation League; and the Azad J&K Muslim Conference. 
Emboldened by increasing efforts to make Pakistan a democracy, ‘all [sic] factions 





After 1970: legislated dominance 


In the 1970s, Azad Kashmir was better treated by Pakistan. This was chiefly 
because Islamabad’s (tight) control of the region was generally enforced using 
established legal processes. These replaced Ministry of Kashmir Affairs bureaucrats 
imposing their will or military personnel asserting themselves during martial law. 
Such legal instruments and matters are discussed below. They are important as 
Many are still in place in the Azad Kashmir-Pakistan relationship. 

In 1970, a major change in Azad Kashmir occurred when General Yahya Khan 
granted Azad Kashmir a rudimentary constitution: ‘The Azad Jammu and Kashmir 
Government Act, 1970 (hereafter called the ‘1970 Act’). It generously—or 
naively—pave the region a presidential system of government, a legislative assem- 
, and considerable autonomy: the Azad Kashmir Government controlled eve- 
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rything except foreign affairs, defence and currency. In June 1970, the Pakistán # 
Cabinet also issued an instruction ‘for observance by all Ministries and Departs 4 
ments of the Central Governments [sic]’.!** It instructed that, despite Azad Kasha 2 
nur not being a part of Pakistan according to the Pakistan Constitution, ‘it should 3 
for all practical [reasons] be treated like any other province ... Azad Kashmir $ 
should be brought into the main stream of the general administration’. The exclys 2 
sive oversight of Azad Kashmir by the ‘Kashmir Affairs Division’ was to be replaced * 
by ‘Central Ministries’ dealing with the region ‘as if it were another administrative 
unit of the country’. In May 1971, the Pakistani Cabinet Secretary, Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan, finally informed the Azad Kashmir ‘Secretary’ of this decision. He gave no 
reason for the 11-month delay. s 
The Azad Kashmir-Pakistan relationship enacted by the 1970 Act gave Azad. 
Kashmir the greatest autonomy the region ever experienced. On 5 September 
1970, a ‘Government Order’ promulgated this act as ‘Act I of 1970.185 It esta. 
lished a presidential system of government in Azad Kashmir that gave the region 
‘absolute internal autonomy’.!% J&K state subjects living in Azad Kashmir and 
Pakistan directly elected, on the basis of adult suffrage, a legislative assembly and 
the president. The authority of the president, who had to be a Muslim male at 
least 35 years old, was broad. His only restrictions were that he must exercise 
power without ‘imped{ing] or prejudic[ing]’ Pakistan’s responsibilities under 
UNCIP resolutions or for the defence and security of Azad Kashmir; on thesé 
matters, the president was to liaise with a Pakistan Government adviser. This, 
seemingly, was his only contact with Pakistan. The president was also in a powerful 
political position: the only way to remove him from office was by a no-confidencé 
motion supported by two-thirds of the Legislative Assembly (which later becamé 
an issue, as discussed in Chapter 5). The Legislative Assembly could make laws on 
all matters related to Azad Kashmir and for all state subjects, wherever they were 
domiciled. It had the same restrictions as the president, and in addition was not 
able to legislate on currency-related matters. '87 
The 1970 Act obtained credence because Azad Kashmiris had been involved in 
formulating it—Pakistan did not simply impose it.'®* While this act gave Azad `: 
Kashmir considerable freedom and autonomy, the region additionally operated 
under Rules of Business (discussed in Chapter 6). The 1970 Act also prohibited È 
Azad Kashmiri leaders from doing anything but supporting Azad Kashmir’s acces- 4 
sion to Pakistan. This was despite its preamble (contradictorily) talking of the people 3% 
deciding the issue of J&K’s accession. Instead, the act required senior Azad Kashmiri. 
office bearers to swear they would ‘remain loyal to the country and the cause of 
accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to Pakistan’."®° (It was unclear what 
was meant by ‘the ‘country’.) While this legal requirement reflected many of Azad 
Kashmiris’ aspirations, it was undemocratic and contrary to the either/or choice 
UN plebiscite would offer to all J&K people. This requirement sought to stymié 
people such as K.H. Khurshid, who possibly favoured an ‘independent Kashmir’.'® = 
For Sardar Qayyum, this ‘deception of independence’ negated people’ sacrifices to ‘2 
unite Azad Kashmir with Pakistan and diminished the concept of a united Muslim 4 
community joining Pakistan, a nation created for Muslims.'! a 
Azad Kashmir’s relatively liberal and essentially Pakistan-free presidential system 
came into being before Pakistan’s devastating lossin its 1971 war with India. This 
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war, most of which was fought outside J&K, had four important consequences 
fi Azad Kashmir. First, in December 1971, following Yahya Khan's 30 months in 
a er, the politically capable Zulfikar Ali Bhutto assumed office in Pakistan. This 
Fremporarily) restored the supremacy of civilian politicians over (defeated and 
subdued) soldiers. On 14 August 1973, after much politicking, consultation and 
agreement, Bhutto introduced a new constitution that gave Pakistan a parliamen- 
system of government in which the prime minister was supreme, not the 
resident. !” This influenced Azad Kashmiris’ desires for a similar system," with a 
local PPP faction lobbying Bhutto for this change.'* Second, Bhutto was thought 
to have India’s approval to provincialise Azad Kashmir. He obtained this via an 
oral—but secret and unwritten—agreement made with India’s Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi, as part of their post-war Simla Agreement of 1972. Without con- 
sulting the people of J&K, New Delhi and Islamabad would settle the Kashmir 
dispute by dividing J&K along the renamed ‘line of control’, after which India and 
Pakistan would fully incorporate their respective parts of J&K.' Azad Kashmir 
would then become a fully-fledged province of Pakistan,” something Bhutto 
possibly initiated when he came to power. Third, the Simla Agreement stated that 
all ‘differences’ between India and Pakistan, including the Kashmir dispute, were 
bilateral issues.!® This seemingly negated the promised plebiscite. Fourth, Pakistanis 
and Azad Kashmiris perceived (realistically) that, owing to India’s size, population 
and military strength, Pakistan’s military could not liberate J&K.'” These third and 
fourth factors made Azad Kashmiris consider their situation and matters such as 
democracy, their own development and their inevitable relationship with Pas 
stan—rather than just agreeing to be the ‘base camp’ to liberate Indian-J&K.” 

While there is little direct evidence that Pakistan was going to provincialise 
Azad Kashmir, Pakistan gave itself the legal scope to do so. After the ‘loss’ of East 
Pakistan in 1971 and the promulgation of its 1973 constitution, Pakistan’s national 
structure comprised the provinces of Baluchistan, NWFP, Punjab and Sind, plus 
the Federally Administered Tribal Areas and the Islamabad Capital Territory, plus 
‘such States and territories as are or may be included in Pakistan, whether by 
accession or otherwise’.”” This latter category included Azad Kashmir. Neverthe- 
less, Bhutto’s messages on this issue were mixed. On 27 September 1974, he stated 
that the Northern Areas ‘could not be made a province of Pakistan, for the time 
being, because of the Kashmir dispute with India’. The same applied to Azad 
Kashmir. Furthermore, to become a province of Pakistan may have been unap- 
pealing for Azad Kashmiris. The Pakistan Army had brutally repressed Fast Paki- 
stan and was suppressing Baluchistan, with Baluchis possibly inspired by the 
Bengalis’ /Bangladeshis’ victory.” Similarly, the Punjabi-dominated Pakistan Army 
was leading the ‘Punjabisation’ of Pakistan.” However, had Azad Kashmir become 
4 province of Pakistan, this might have resolved the issue of the region’ status— 
provided that this was part of an overall resolution of the Kashmir dispute. 

Talk of making Azad Kashmir a province of Pakistan also offered Bhutto advan- 
tages. He was able to assert Pakistan’s ongoing control by ensuring that Azad 
Kashmir had a subordinate constitution that ensured Pakistan’s primacy and a 
‘matching’ prime ministerial system. Bhutto also allowed, even encouraged, exter- 
nal political parties, particularly the Pakistan People’s Party, to operate in Azad 

hmir. Previously, only locally based parties had existed, the rationale being to 
keep Azad Kashmiris focused on the freedom struggle—a stance that the locally 
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popular Muslim Conference supported. If Bhutto did, indeed, want to provinciali 
ise Azad Kashmir, he may have needed a strong PPP presence in Azad Kashmin 
weaken the Muslim Conference's position.” Equally, a local PPP presence y t. . 
vided reasons, and allies, for Bhutto to intervene in Azad Kashmir—somethied 
non-PPP politicians such as Sardar Qayyum did not want. ad 
In 1974, Azad Kashmir repealed the 1970 Act and enacted a constitutig 
‘framed’ by Pakistan with a prime ministerial system that could have enabled] 
Pakistan to easily provincialise the region.’ This was ‘The Azad Jammu anf 
Kashmir Interim Constitution Act, 1974’ (hereafter called the ‘Interim Constity 
tion’), which the Pakistan Government ‘authorised’ the Azad Kashmir Presideg 
to introduce in the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly ‘for consideration angi 
passage’.””” The Legislative Assembly passed this act on 24 August 1974.28 
constitutional change was agreed after ‘prolonged parlays’ between Bhutto ai 
leading Azad Kashmiri politicians, including President Sardar Qayyum,” who 
politically distant from Bhutto.2”? Apart from effects of the 1971 India-Paki f 
war—patticularly Bhutto’ pre-eminence—the constitutional difficulty involve} 
in removing the Azad Kashmir president also encouraged constitutional cha 
The new Interim Constitution granted Azad Kashmir a lower house, the Leg 
tive Assembly, based in Muzaffarabad, similar to lower houses existing in Pakistaffg 
Uniquely, Azad Kashmir received another house, the Azad Kashmir Council, bast 
in Islamabad. This superior body, which comprised Pakistani and Azad Kashmitill 
members, effectively tied the region to Pakistan and regulated contact betweéfft 
senior Pakistanis and Azad Kashmiris. Importantly, the Pakistan prime minister eg 
Council chairman. In 1974, this was the ‘charismatic and demagogic’ Bhutto, 
man at the height of his power and popularity.?"! 7 
The Interim Constitution also formalised how Azad Kashmir and Pakis 
would relate. Indeed, it provided certainty—disregarding military coups—ab 
this relationship, with Pakistan again in charge and with constitutional cla 
(discussed below) to ensure that this situation continued. The Interim Consti 
tion was ‘interim’ until Azad Kashmir’ status was resolved by the promised ple 
scite or by other means, like the supposed secret Bhutto-Gandhi agreement; theni 
it would be replaced by a permanent constitution. More pointedly than its 1970 
predecessor, the Interim Constitution insisted that all Azad Kashmiris seekin 
office should support and swear to J&K’s accession to Pakistan.’ Individuals and 
or political parties in Azad Kashmir, in addition, were prohibited from ‘propagatfing|g 
against, or tak[ing} part in activities prejudicial or detrimental to, the ideology of 
the State’s accession to Pakistan’. This made it clear: it was illegal for Azai 
Kashmiris to favour Azad Kashmir becoming anything but part of Pakistan. TA 
stronger stance was to diminish support for groups like the Kashmir Nation Al 
Liberation Front which, in the name of freeing J&K, successfully hijacked alga 
Indian Airlines aircraft in January 1971. As noted in Chapter 8, this group was ‘nds 
subservient tool’ of Pakistan or Azad Kashmir.2"4 : 


Wi 


An examination of the Interim Constitution Act, 1974 W. 
Since 1974, the Interim Constitution has ordered the Azad Kashmir-Pakistatlg 
relationship and tied the region to the nation ‘in form as well as fact’.25 While thé 
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Interim ituti stly determines how ‘to provide for the better Govern- 
i eae of Azad Kashmir,”" significant sections detail the Azad 
rts Pakistan relationship, in which Pakistan is in the superior position. 
d n examination of the Interim Constitution shows that Pakistan, particu- 
ee he under military leadership, has used sections within it to impose its will 
in pa akiak to justify this imposition. Azad Kashmiri politicians have had 
ii i mply. 
be e established an unusual bicameral situation for Azad 
Kashmir, comprising the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly and the Azad Kash- 
mir Council. This was supposed to give Azad Kashmir ‘parity with Pakistan 
inces as per Pakistan’s 1973 Constitution. However, the reconstituted Aza 
Kashmir Council was a collective body unique in the subcontinent and not akin 
or equal to an upper House or the [Pakistan] Senate’. te regulated TE 
between Azad Kashmir and Pakistan and defined Islamabad’s power ‘so as to Ar 
day-to-day friction that had existed since 1948.78 The Council also Fa za 
Kashmiris more higher-level representation at the federal executive level than eal 
province, and it ensured that senior Azad Kashmiri politicians, unlike provinci 
chief ministers, had regular access to Pakistan’s prime minister. Conversely, the 
Interim Constitution significantly reduced Azad Kashmit’s autonomy. Pakistani 
leaders who followed Bhutto, particularly General Zia-ul-Haq but also Nawaz 
Sharif,?!? used the constitution to make, or justify, changes to Azad Kashmir’s 
leadership. Sometimes Azad Kashmiri politicians, often under duress, aided the 
s. 
pin 21 of the Interim Constitution deemed that: ‘There shall be an Azad 
Jammu and Kashmir Council’.” It would comprise 14 voting members: six Paki- 
stanis and eight Azad Kashmiris. Four members were ex-officio: the prime nae 
of Pakistan, chairman; the Azad Kashmir president, vice-chairman; the Azad Kash- 
mir prime minister, member; and, Pakistan’s ‘Minister of the {sic} State for Kash- 
mir Affairs and Northern Affairs’ (KA&NA), adviser.””! Pakistan’s prime minister 
appointed four other members; the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly elected six 
members for five-year terms, or until their successors took office. The ee 
could appoint three other advisers. All advisers could take part in proceedings, put 
were not entitled to vote—although voting on issues may have been a formality, 
or simply ignored, with Pakistan, in the minority position, imposing decisions. The 
six ‘elected’ Azad Kashmir members and the ‘Federal Minister in-charge of the 
Council Secretariat’ (usually KA&NA), would elect the Azad Kashmir president 
via a ‘joint session’ with the Legislative Assembly.?” This was the only time 
KA&NA voted. KA&NA‘ inclusion as an ex-officio member assisted Pakistan: he 
brought specific portfolio expertise; he led the Council when Pakistan's prime 
minister was absent;?? he was ‘in-charge’ of the Council Secretariat, its E and 
affairs; and he delegated tasks and duties to three subordinate advisers. This 
reflected how the Council operated: it decided and legislated; KA&NA’s Secre- 
tariat provided support and administered.” l ie 
While Azad Kashmiris comprised the majority of the Azad Kashmir Council's 
14 members, this was their sole advantage. The Pakistan prime minister was chair- 
man. The Interim Constitution gave him/her the power to ‘regulate’ the Council’s 
iness ‘for the convenient transaction of that business’.% Islamabad therefore 
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determined what would be on the agenda and when it would be discussed, Th 
Pakistan prime ministers nominees also comprised ministers with influentis 
ministries: Interior; Foreign Affairs; Media and Information Development; Educa 
tion; KA&NA.”” Conversely, the Azad Kashmir president or prime minister did 
not nominate any members. Additionally, they and the six elected Azad Kas ic 
members may have been from different political parties with-varying politica $ 
loyalties and aspirations in relation to Islamabad powerbrokers. These difference $ 
worked to Pakistan’s advantage. Similarly, the Council always sat in Islamabad, 
which enabled Pakistani politicians to put pressure on Council members, distrib4 
ute largesse to them via the ‘Development Programme’, or coerce them. Pakistan : 
also had significant control over Azad Kashmit’s revenue, one of the Council 
Secretariat's main functions being the ‘collection of income tax from the territory 
of Azad Kashmir’ (as discussed below).?” 

The Interim Constitution itself enhanced Pakistan’s legal ability to control Azad 
Kashmir. The Azad Kashmir Council’s areas of responsibility were clearly shown 
in the Interim Constitution’s ‘Third Schedule ... Council Legislative List’, whick 
contained ‘virtually everything of any importance’.” It exhaustively listed 52 
matters for which only the Azad Kashmir Council could legislate.” While similar 
to the Pakistan Constitution’s ‘Fourth Schedule’ that provides the ‘Federal Legisla. 
tive List’ and the ‘Concurrent Legislative List’, the Third Schedule was more 
restrictive as no item was concurrent." It included all aspects of foreign affairs, 
transport, communications, financial and economic matters, nuclear energy, plan- 
ning, police, electricity (one of Azad Kashmir’s few economic assets), and ‘Electiori 
to the [Azad Kashmir] Council’. The Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly could 
legislate on everything ‘not enumerated’ in the Third Schedule.” This was lit- 
tle—and local. Pakistan effectively had control of Azad Kashmir’s affairs, plus a 
veto power on important issues, including foreign affairs, nuclear matters and law 
and order. This ensured that, as per the 1948 UNCIP resolution, the Azad Kashmir 
Government comprised a local authority with limited functions. The Azad Kash- 
mir “Rules of Business 1985’, Schedule II, ‘Distribution of business among Depart- 
ments’, confirms this situation.” It details the Azad Kashmir Government's 
various municipal-type functions. 

Three sections of the Interim Constitution that related to Pakistan also ensured 
its superior position: sections 31, 53 and 56. Section 31 discussed ‘Legislative Pow- 
ers’. Its Sub-section 3 stated that neither the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly 
nor the Azad Kashmir Council could make laws concerning: 

















1 a SRE 


a) the responsibilities of the Government of Pakistan under the UNCIP 
Resolutions; 


b) the defence and security of Azad Jammu and Kashmir; 
c) the current coin or the issue of any bills, notes or other paper currency; of, 


d) the external affairs of Azad Jammu and Kashmir including foreign trade and 
foreign aid.” 


The Interim Constitution did not state which body should make laws in rela- 
tion to these matters, but it inferred that this body should be Pakistan. Section 56 
stated that nothing in the Interim Constitution ‘shall derogate’ from Pakistan's 
responsibilities specified in Section 31, or prevent it ‘from taking such action as it 
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may consider necessary OF expedient for the effective discharge of those respon- 
Coa 26 Section 56 effectively gave Pakistan the power to do: whatever it 


a Azad Kashmir. Two Pakistanis, General Zia-ul-Haq and Nawaz Sharif, 
wante: 


i i low). 
would later invoke it (see be a om eee 
S p 53, ‘Power to issue proclamation’, dealt with ‘grave’ emergency situa 
ecti , 


ir’s security was ‘threatened by war or external aggression 
tions vice EE In as situations, the president of Azad Kashmir, if 
oeo ae the chairman of the Azad Kashmir Council, should issue a procla- 
se ci f Se While a joint sitting of the Azad Kashmir Legislative 
anes nd the Azad Kashmir Council had to confirm any proclamation within 
Pane Ube if the former was dissolved, the proclamation could remain in force for 
one Otherwise, it remained in: force until a joint sitting negated the 
i i is still current. , 
aerea gn to N draconian—Section 53-A, ‘Proclamation to 
eee Interim Government’, was inserted into the Interim Shee ee . 
1977.2 This occurred soon after Pakistan’s Chief of Army Staff, Pate ia, oe 
the Pakistan Army staged a coup in Pakistan on 5 July because pant ek 
‘danger of a full-scale civil war” after rigged elections in Marc f on 
control Azad Kashmir, the all-powerful Zia had six amendments mac 7 y 
Interim Constitution. These were instituted following an pagers T : : 
Agreement’ on 27 July 1977 between Zia, as Chief of Army Sta i on 
Martial Law Administrator, and the heads of the Pakistan e arty- i 
Kashmir (PPPAK)*” (Pir Ali Jan Shah), the Muslim Conference (Sar ar or) 
and the Azad Muslim Conference (Chaudhry Noor Hussain). Zia ensure ; al 
these intimidated politicians had the Interim Constitution and other relevant laws 
amended ... by 6th August 1977.” The two most important changes lade an 
amendment to Section 21 and the insertion of Section 53-A. An addition to Sec- 
tion 21 enabled Zia to become Chairman of the Azad Kashmir Council: 


The words ‘The Prime Minister of Pakistan’ wherever occurring ... shall be eae : 
include the person for the time being exercising the powers and performing the function 
of the Chief Executive of Pakistan.” 


Section 53-A determined that the Azad Kashmir president: 


shall, if so advised by the Chairman of the [Azad Kashmir] Council i.e. nee pa ki 
a Proclamation to make such provisions as may be necessary for dissolving F a 
before [the] expiry of its term, cessation of elected members of in Counc ae aide : 
elections thereof, appointment of a person as Chief Executive of Azad Jammu . se ee 
to perform the functions of and exercise the powers vested in the Governmen ee 5 
Act, ... {until a new] Prime Minister enters upon his office, and for matters inci 
connected herewith. 


This essentially imposed martial law on Azad Kashmir in 1977, a situation oe 
Zia and the military that he commanded, which had a large presence in Aza 
Kashmir, could enforce. : : 

oni ies 1977, President Sardar Ibrahim duly issued his Proclamation. In 
accordance with the Heads of Agreement that enabled Ibrahim to continue | 
‘interim President provided he does not seek election for any office he regs 
the various elected Azad Kashmir office holders and their advisers, including the 
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Azad Kashmir Prime Minister. Except for Ibrahim, every elected official in the Azad 
Kashmir Council or the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly, and their assistants, 
ceased to hold office. Ibrahim then appointed Major-General (Retired) Abdul Reh- 
man Khan as the ‘Chief Executive’ of Azad Kashmir, with all of the prime ministers 
and Legislative Assembly speaker's powers.” Rehman, who had occupied this posi- 
tion during General Yahya’s martial law regime, served until 30 October 1978. 

On 31 October 1978, Zia invoked Section 56 of the Interim Constitution to 
dismiss Sardar Ibrahim. Zia issued a proclamation which stated that, ‘for the better 
government and administration’ of Azad Kashmir, he was ‘pleased to relieve’ Ibra- 
him of his office and to appoint Brigadier (later Major-General) Muhammad 
Hayat Khan as President of Azad Kashmir ‘in addition to his duties as Chief 
Executive of Azad Jammu and Kashmir’. Ibrahim’s dismissal was unpopular with 
Sudhans who (again) created ‘disturbances’,”” although it was surprising that Zia 
had allowed this pro-Bhutto politician to remain President of Azad Kashmir fora 
further 15 months. Hayat served until February 1983, when Rehman returned as 
Azad Kashmir President following some rare local dissent: ‘a great movement and 
agitation against Mr. [sic] Hayat’ occurred because people were disenchanted with 
him and Pakistan.” Rehman served until 1985 when Sardar Qayyum took over 
as President. Meanwhile, Ibrahim had challenged his dismissal. On appeal from 
the Azad Kashmir High Court, he won a case in the Azad Kashmir Supreme 
Court. However, Ibrahim’ victory came in 1990, two years after Zia’s death and 
the end of martial law. 

Section 53-A was supposedly temporary until elections were held for the Azad 
Kashmir Legislative Assembly. According to Ibrahim’s Proclamation, these were 
due in October 1977.75! The powers vested in Section 53-A would then auto- 
matically end when a new prime minister was inducted into office.” In relation 
to elections Zia promised much, but delivered little. After his coup in July 1977, 
he assured Pakistanis that free and fair elections would be held in October 1977; 
they were held in February 1985. Similarly, on 3 October 1977, the Azad Kash- 
mir Government postponed Legislative Assembly elections because all political 
activity was banned in Pakistan, which made it impossible for J&K refugees living 
there to participate in electing their 12 Legislative Assembly representatives.” 
Section 53-A was finally deleted from the Interim Constitution following mili- 
tary-supervised elections in June 1985 in Azad Kashmir, as a result of which two 
Zia sympathisers, Sardar Sikandar Hayat Khan and Sardar Qayyum, became Prime 
Minister and President respectively.” While Section 53-A enabled the continua- 
tion of Zia’s military rule, Section 56-A cleverly accounted for the eight-year 
delay in elections being held. Inserted into the Interim Constitution in 1975, it 
stated that the ‘Failure to comply with requirement as to time does not render an 
act invalid’.”* Section 53-A no longer applies; Section 56-A remains current.” 

Possibly inspired by General Zia, a second Pakistani also used Section 56 to 
dismiss a senior Azad Kashmiri. In 1991, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Nawaz Sharti, 


dismissed Azad Kashmir’s Prime Minister, Mumtaz Hussain Rathore.: Following - 


elections in May 1990, Rathore, the leader of the Pakistan People’s Party-Azad 
Kashmir, formed a large and shaky coalition. In August 1990 his ally, Pakistan's 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, was sacked, which put Rathore under further 
pressure. To consolidate his position, he called elections in June 1991.To Rathore’s 
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surprise, the Muslim Conference, which was aligned with Sharif’s Muslim League, 
resoundingly won. Believing rigging had occurred, Rathore declared the 1991 
elections null and void, after which Sharif dismissed him in July 1991 and the 
Muslim Conference formed a government.” Rathore had little option but to 
accept his sacking. Section 56 is still in the Interim Constitution.” Interestingly, 
no corresponding provision exists in the constitutions of Pakistan, India or Indian 
Jak." 

Pakistan’s reversion to democracy in 1988 changed the way Pakistan related to 
Azad Kashmir. The Interim Constitution still regulated relations and the Azad 
Kashmir Council’s operations, but otherwise it was rarely invoked. Unpopular 
martial law ended in August 1988, following General Zia’s fatal air crash, after 
which the Chairman of the Pakistan Senate, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, duly took over 
as President. Following elections, Benazir Bhutto and her Pakistan People’s Party 
came to power in December 1988. Then followed 11 years of civilians ‘experi- 
menting] with democracy’. Bhutto was Prime Minister twice (December 
1988-August 1990; October 1993-November 1996), as was Nawaz Sharif, leader 
of the Pakistan Muslim League (November 1990-July 1993; February 1997~Octo-~ 
ber 1999). This ‘merry-go-round’ occurred because civilian presidents invoked the 
Pakistan Constitution’s Eighth Amendment to dismiss ‘unsavoury’ prime ministers: 
Ishaq Khan dismissed Bhutto in 1990 and Sharif in 1993 (although a Supreme 
Court verdict later reinstated him); Farooq Leghari dismissed Bhutto in 1996.” 
As discussed in Chapter 8, Pakistan’s elected leaders influenced Azad Kashmir’s 
politics through their membership of the Azad Kashmir Council, by manipulating 
Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly elections via constituencies for J&K refugees 
located in Pakistan, and by supporting local surrogates. Consequently, their dis- 
missals invariably put pressure on Azad Kashmir politicians of a different political 
Persuasion to Islamabad’s replacement prime minister. 

On 12 October 1999, General Pervez Musharraf came to power in Pakistan via 
a military ‘counter-coup’.?* He strengthened Pakistan’ position over Azad Kash- 
mir, albeit without referring to the Interim Constitution. Despite imposing mili- 
tary rule and then a ‘command democracy’ (military-dominated rule) throughout 
Pakistan from 1999 to 2007, Musharraf allowed elected civilians to govern Azad 
Kashmir, under military supervision. He also allowed the first major elections 
during his tenure to be held in Azad Kashmir on 5 July 2001, after which Sardar 
Sikandar returned as Prime Minister. To ensure Sikandar’s compliance, Musharraf 
had Major-General (Retired) Sardar Mohammed Anwar Khan elected as Azad 

ir President on 1 August 2001. This was Islamabad imposing its will in a 
blatant way. Three days beforehand, Anwar was still Vice Chief of the General Staff 
of the Pakistan Army;?* two years should have elapsed from the end of his mili- 
tary service before he could stand for such a position.” Musharraf imposed 

slamabad’s ‘man’ in Azad Kashmir to stem corruption, to maximise its control of 
le region, and because of Anwar’s ‘dedication to the liberation of Kashmir’. 
Finally, in the 2006 Azad Kashmir elections, in an important step Musharraf 
granted his imprimatur for Sardar Qayyum’s son, Sardar Attique, to become Azad\ 
hmir’s Prime Minister. This confirmed Pakistanis’ superiority and the tradition 
Whereby Azad Kashmiri politicians seek and/or need Islamabad’s approval to be 
n power (see Chapter 8). 
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The Development Programme also allocated money to be spent outside Azad 
Kashmir. A ‘Package to Kashmiri refugees’ of Rs. 38.7 million was for projects in 
Jhang District, Punjab, to be undertaken by the Pakistan Works Department. There 
were also some funds in the ‘Office Buildings’ and ‘Community Uplift Schemes 
categories, with the latter category having the Development Programme's most 
expensive project: construction of the ‘Ch. Ghulam Abbas Kashmir Housing 
Colony Purab, Distt Sheikhupura’, Punjab, costing Rs. 209.5 million. The Azad 
Kashmir Government may have ‘inherited’ this land from Maharaja Hari Sing! : 
and/or received it from the Punjab Government. Money being spent outside 
Azad Kashmir reflects the fact that refugees from the former Jammu and Kashmir 
provinces of princely J&K living in Pakistan also elect members of the Azad Kash- 
mir Legislative Assembly. This political situation is discussed in later chapters. 


How the Azad Kashmir Council operates 


Despite the Azad Kashmir Council existing since 1974, little pertinent informa- 
tion exists about how this important body has functioned. The. Council has a 
(scant) website,” but other material is scarce or available only to ‘insiders’, In 
2006, the Azad Kashmir Council appeared to be functioning adequately, despite 
its members not meeting often. The Council apparently meets two to three 
times a year, with each meeting lasting between 1.5 and two hours. In 2005, it met 
three times. This suggests that Council members are very efficient or have little 
business, possibly because of the Council Secretariat’s role and efficiency. The 
Secretariat is based in Islamabad. In 2005, its staff comprised 542 officers, includ- 
ing one secretary, one joint secretary and four deputy secretaries.” Pakistanis 
heavily dominated this body: all officers had been seconded from the Pakistan civil 
service for five-year terms. All were under the control of the Minister for Kashmir 
Affairs and Northern Affairs, who is the main Pakistani dealing with Azad Kash- 
miris and their region. 

Importantly, the Azad Kashmir Council undertakes all income tax, excise and 
sales tax collection for Azad Kashmir, and collects all Pakistani taxes and duties 
imposed by the Azad Kashmir Government.” The Council does so via its Board 
of Revenue and the Commissionerate of Income Tax. The Commissionerate has 
offices in Azad Kashmir’ seven districts; its officers collect revenue.2” It also col- 
lects ‘central excise duty, education cess [tax], sales tax and other provincial taxes/ 
duties’ for the Azad Kashmir Government. In 2000-01, the ‘relentless and dedi- 
cated efforts’ of the Commissionerate’s officers were so successful that they col- 
lected Rs, 61 million over the Azad Kashmir Government’ revenue target.” The 
Azad Kashmir Council releases 80 per cent of the revenue collected to the Azad 
Kashmir Government ‘straight-away’,?” as per ‘the distribution of revenue and 
grant-in-order, 1975’ formula, which the Pakistan Government approved." It 
does not deduct any service charges. The remaining 20 per cent goes to the 
Council’s ‘consolidated [sic] Funds’?” to meet the Secretariat’s operating expenses 
and for a ‘Development Programme’.”” Development projects are proposed by 
the Council’s vice-chairman, elected members, the relevant minister, and the 
Secretariat.” While the Council’s tax collection provides a useful service for the 
Azad Kashmir Government, local officers could collect taxes. This process gives 
Islamabad significant control over Azad Kashmit’s finances. f 

The Azad Kashmir Councils Development Programme is interesting.” In 
2006-07, allocations to Council members from Azad Kashmir, except the prime 
minister, provided them with considerable financial largesse ‘to spend locally’. 
In 2006-07, the Programme’ budget was Rs. 900 million.! This comprised Rs. 
360 million for ‘ongoing projects’ and Rs. 540 million for ‘new projects’. One new 
project was the ‘Members Development Programme’, for which Rs. 90 million 
was allocated. This was divided into Rs. 20 million for the vice-chairman, Rs. 10 
million for the ‘Minister Incharge’ (KA&NA), and Rs. 60 million for the six Azad 
Kashmir members: No details were provided about how they would spend ‘their’ 
money. Each would receive a further Rs. 5-10 million in the 2007-08 budget. 
This money offered these Azad Kashmiris the opportunity. to garner support 
locally by devolving ‘favours’. Equally, they were beholden to Islamabad for pro- 
viding this money. 


Conclusion 


Since about 1949, Pakistanis have tightly controlled the people of Azad Kashmir. 
Azad Kashmiris have generally accepted what Pakistan and Pakistanis have done 
to them and their region. Given Azad Kashmiris’ martial capabilities, they might 
have opposed some of the negative actions inflicted on them, particularly those by 
overbearing bureaucrats in the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs. However, the Azad 
Army’s disappearance after the 1949 ceasefire limited their physical ability to do 
so. Equally, Karachi may have wanted to disband this potent anti-Indian force 
because it could have opposed Pakistan. Two further factors limited Azad Kash- 
miris’ ability to oppose Pakistan. First, with no other nation to turn to, Azad 
Kashmiris were almost totally dependent on Pakistan for their survival and well- 
being. Second, Azad Kashmiris had always wanted to be part of this nation. They 
therefore accepted what Pakistan did to them, which, in any case, varied little from 
how most Pakistanis were treated. More positively, Azad Kashmiris were partici- 
pating in the nation-building exercise of establishing and sustaining the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. They may not have been part of this nation legally, but they 
were with it, and for it, in all other ways. In a choice between India and Pakistan, 
Azad Kashmiris’ choice was clear: be with Pakistan. 

For its part, Pakistan had little to fear from a pro-Pakistan Azad Kashmir popu- 
lation devoid of options. Consequently, and often thoughtlessly, Pakistan imposed 
its will through the MKA, through its military or, after 1970, through its politi- 
cians, the Interim Constitution and associated measures, In doing so, Pakistan 
failed to empower ‘its’ people in Azad Kashmir, only allowing genuine self-gov- 
ernment for a short period in the early 1970s via Azad Kashmir’s presidential 
system. In the context of the Kashmir dispute, Pakistan’s autocratic treatment of 
Azad Kashmiris is surprising. Pakistan claims to be administering “its” part of J&K 
until the UN-supervised plebiscite resolves the Kashmir dispute. This means that 
the people of J&K, including Azad Kashmiris, could reject Pakistan in this poll, 
and that Pakistan’s administration of Azad Kashmir (and the Northern Areas) is 
Possibly temporary. But in fact, Pakistan’s actions in Azad Kashmir, and the legal 
instruments that Pakistan has imposed to order the relationship with Azad Kash- 
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shows, all Azad Kashmiris and all of their political parties have no choice but to 
be pro-Pakistan: ‘No person or political party in Azad Jammu and Kashmir shall 
be permitted to propagate against, or take part in activities prejudicial or detri. 
mental to, the State’s accession to Pakistan’. 

Although most Azad Kashmiris have not considered any option other than 
joining Azad Kashmir with Pakistan, the Interim Constitution gives them no 
choice. Hence, while Azad (Free) Kashmiris certainly are free from Indian control, 
they are, conversely, heavily dominated and almost totally controlled by Pakistan, 
Indeed, in all senses except legally, Azad Kashmir is fully integrated into Pakistan. 





THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


DEMOCRATIC SHORTCOMINGS 








Introduction 


This chapter examines Azad Kashmir’ political system and why it has major 
shortcomings. After Azad Kashmir’s creation on 24 October 1947, Azad Kashmiris 
had to establish, then sustain, a political system. This has involved three phases. The 
first was the period immediately after the establishment of Azad Kashmir when 
the Muslim Conference dominated. The second was from about 1950 until 1970, 
when a heavily constrained, largely non~participatory and Pakistan-controlled 
system existed. The third was after 1970, when Azad Kashmiris received some say 
in their political affairs via a multi-party system and adult suffrage elections. Fol- 
lowing the 1970 elections, polls were held in 1975, 1985, 1990, 1991, 1996, 2001 
and 2006. All were ‘influenced’ by Islamabad. Chapter 8 discusses these elections. 

For much of its existence, Pakistan’s politicians and soldiers have directly ruled 
or indirectly influenced Azad Kashmir. Nevertheless, Azad Kashmiris have aspired 
for democracy, if only because people in Indian J&K have a form of this system, 
Pakistanis seemingly want it, and Indians enjoy it. While Pakistan is chiefly respon- 
sible for ensuring that Azad Kashmiris have not received a fully participatory, 
autonomous democracy, local politicians are also partly responsible. They have 
been disunited, engaging in rivalry to do with political leanings, age, status, geo- 
graphical background and biradari or tribal connections (biradari is a Persian word 
meaning brotherhood, clan, tribe or fraternity;’ it is explained below). They have 
succumbed to Pakistani manipulation or pressure. Furthermore, until India deci- 
sively defeated Pakistan in 1971, they could not decide whether to focus on lib- 
erating J&K or on making Azad Kashmir democratic and strong. Since then, while 
Azad Kashmiris have voted many times, Pakistani oversight still heavily influences 
their political system. 











A political overview 
Vision by fighting in the ‘disturbed conditions’ after Partition, meant that 
Separate political systems were needed on both ‘sides’ of J&K.? This was easier to 
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develop in Indian J&K: its international legal status as part of India was settled, 
while its leadership was unified and better focused. From late October 1947, 
Sheikh Abdullah’s National Conference, backed by Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
Indian military, usurped Maharaja Hari Singh’s regime, including the Praja Sabha 
which, while highly flawed, was a somewhat pluralistic body. Thereafter the 
National Conference, or derivatives of it, dominated Indian J&K’s political system, 
by means including manipulation of elections, until the anti-Indian uprising began 
around 1988. The 100-seat Constituent Assembly established after elections in 
August 1951 reserved twenty-five seats for potential members in constituencies 
located in ‘Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir’: Azad Kashmir and the Northern Areas, 
This was because Kashmiri leaders also expected that the plebiscite would soon 
reunify J&K and that these people would need representation. With polls only 
held in areas under Indian control, these seats were never filled. It was therefore a 
sham in 1954 when the Constituent Assembly unanimously reaffirmed the legality 
of the Maharaja’s accession to India.’ It was not a fully representative body: people 
in Pakistan-Administered J&K had neither voted for or sent members to this 
body, nor had they been consulted on this specific issue. 

In Pakistan-Administered J&K, there was no political system in which people 
could readily participate. No remnants of the Praja Sabha existed. After the Gilgit 
uprising in November 1947, Pakistan sent an administrator. He directly ruled this 
region, with no thought of popular participation for Gilgitis and Baltis previously 
ruled by local monarchs. In Azad Kashmir, the Muslim Conference dominated, 
After fighting divided J&K in 1947, the plurality of political parties in J&K dimin- 
ished. The Muslim Conference became concentrated in Azad Kashmir; its main 
rival, the National Conference, dominated in Indian J&K. By April 1950, some 
300,000 (about 25 per cent) of all J&K state subjects living either in Azad Kashmir 
or Pakistan had joined the Muslim Conference.’ But it disappeared—or was forced 
to disappear because of its intolerable pro-Pakistan stance—from Indian J&K, 
which benefited the National Conference. Equally, the National Conference’ 
absence in Azad Kashmir, even though it had enjoyed little popularity in this area, 
deprived Azad Kashmiris of any effective political opposition. Consequently, each 
party was able to dominate its own area of J&K for a long period of time. 

A further difficulty for participatory politics in J&K was the lack of a strong 
democratic tradition. This made it difficult—on both sides of J&K—to develop 
robust, inclusive democracies that allowed freedom of speech and regular free and 
fair elections. Political leaders of both conferences were less than democratic, with 
Muslim Conference leaders arguably worse due to the influence of Jinnah’s aloof, 
dictatorial style as Muslim League leader compared with Nehru’s more inclusive 
style. Hari Singh’s autocratic rule also informed both conferences’ leaders. Those ; 
who had been ‘selected’ to sit in the Praja Sabha had been powerless and nevet 
consulted; many former activists had been denied free speech and jailed for unac- 
ceptable views; all were without experience of a fully participatory democracy 
Equally, few people in J&K pined for a ‘democratic’ system about which mosh = 


knew very little. Equally, few could recognise that many of their leaders’ actions # 
and practices were undemocratic. In Azad Kashmir, leaders and freedom fighters -ẹ 
intent on liberating J&K also saw no virtue in installing a democracy that would $ 
distract people’s attention from the freedom struggle. Nevertheless, apart fom ; ; 
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providing a ‘safety valve’ for dissent, a robust democracy could have made Azad 
Kashmir attractive to people on the other ‘side’ of J&K allegedly suffering from 
Indian subjugation. 

Other reasons exist for Azad Kashmir’s lack of participatory democracy. The 
region was frequently led by a small coterie of male rivals—Azad Kashmit’s lead- 
ers have always been men—whose priority was to obtain power, not develop a 
democracy. From October 1947 until about 1950, Azad Kashmir was essentially 
self-governing. Thereafter Pakistan came to the fore, imposing various systems on 
Azad Kashmir, including® one-party domination by the Muslim Conference, with 
intrusive oversight by the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs (1950-58); General Ayub 
Khan’s martial law and (supposedly) partyless Basic Democracy elections in 1961 
(1958-69); General Yahya Khan’s brief martial law period which delivered a multi- 
party presidential system following Azad Kashmir’ first genuine universal suffrage 
elections in 1970 (1970-74); a multi-party prime ministerial system that Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto imposed in 1974, with elections in 1975 (1974-77); General Zia-ul- 
Haq’s martial law, with (supposedly) multi-party elections in 1985 to a military- 
supervised ‘legislature’ (1977-88); a return to the multi-party prime ministerial 
system, with elections in 1990, 1991 and 1996; and a continuation of this system, 
with elections in 2001 and 2006, but with General Musharraf and the Pakistan 
military heavily overseeing it after October 1999. Leadership in these situations 
invariably reflected an unwritten ‘law’: Azad Kashmir’s prime minister should be 
in favour with Pakistan’s leader and reflect his/her political persuasion. 

Overall, politics in Azad Kashmir has largely involved determining which pliable 
or acceptable Azad Kashmiri politician would be in power. Equally, Pakistan’s often 
democratically unstable or military-dominated situation has not helped Azad Kash- 
mir to develop a truly democratic system. Ironically however, it was a Pakistani 
military dictator, General Yahya Khan, who gave Azad Kashmir its first participatory 
political system in 1970, albeit after significant popular pressure near the end of a 
long period of unpopular military rule. In 1974, this presidential political system 
was changed to a prime ministerial system. This regularised Pakistan’s relationship 
with Azad Kashmir and furthered Islamabad’s control. Since then, Azad Kashmiri 
political leaders have been spending increasing amounts of time in Islamabad seek- 
ing Pakistani leaders’ political ‘blessings’ to obtain or retain power. This was still 
happening in the 2006 election, the last election this book discusses. 


The dominance of the Muslim Conference 


Azad Kashmiris’ inability to develop a genuine participatory democracy stems 
from the way that the Azad Kashmir movement was founded in 1947, and run 
thereafter. From the outset, Muslim Conference members always led the anti- 
Maharaja, then anti-Indian, Azad Kashmir movement. This party was popular in 
Azad Kashmir; it had no local rival and there were no divergent views. In January 
1949, pro-Pakistan J&K Muslims considered it their ‘sole representative’ and the 
only body with ‘the authority to act on their behalf”.” While this exclusive situa- 
ton was acceptable during the difficult period fighting against India, after the 1949 
Ceasefire Azad Kashmir’s leaders had to engage in peacetime political and admin- 
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istrative activities until the promised plebiscite suppose -uni Ei 
delivered it to Pakistan. Nevertheless ae ea need atte aise ni 
ence’ dictatorial monopoly rule and expecting the plebiscite to be held s fal 
no need to establish a participatory political system. Thereafter, the major moka 
issue locally was which individual would control the party, and subse Halen 
trol Azad Kashmir. This ongoing rivalry developed into divisive Grondin pe 
ation worsened because this ‘government in exile’, which comprised FS 
political party, had ‘too much time for intrigue and backbiting’.® Fictional 
would become a major and ongoing feature of Azad Kashmir politics. : 
The most obvious sign of the Muslim Conference’ dominance was that fis 
1947 to 1960, it appointed the Azad Kashmir president. He was always a ve 
member ‘holding the confidence’ of the party’s senior Working Cottier: oy 3 
1952, he definitely ruled Azad Kashmir; thereafter, the Ministry of Rahm Apert 3 F 
was in effective control. The Muslim Conference’s dominance arose from its prege 
tige as the only political party in J&K willing to fight to join this state ar 
Pakistan. Karachi also tecognised the Muslim Conference-backed Azad Kashmit. 
Government as the easiest option for Pakistan. Until the early 1950s, the Muslim 3 
Conference was unchallenged in Azad Kashmir Indeed, its only rival was th $ 
MKA, whose desire to hobble it was simplified by the Muslim Goile. : 
hierarchical structure and the party’s increasingly divided leadership. However, thg 
rudiments of a democratic system were absent—and unwanted. The only ace, 
where differences of opinion could be aired, shared or opposed was in the fede. a 
ling, but controlled, Azad Kashmir press (see below). This stifled any Azad Kash- 
miris with differing views. It became an issue as the promised plebiscite receded 
and as Azad Kashmiris faced more pressing issues—about which various opinions 
and ideas existed. In the late 1950s, some Azad Kashmiris began to challenge the 
Muslim Conference’ pre-eminent position in Azad Kashmir by forming other 
political parties. Martial law in 1958 ended these parties’ existence—and the 
Muslim Conference’ superior political position. Conversely, military rule enabled 
Azad Kashmiris to participate in a limited political process via the (supposedly) 
pattyless Basic Democracies method (discussed below). 

The Muslim Conference's dominance instituted and sustained an undemocratic 
tradition in Azad Kashmir politics, Procrastination about the plebiscite also dis- 
couraged the establishment of permanent political institutions, But perhaps the 
most significant anti-democratic force in Azad Kashmir was the spoiling role 
played by the Muslim Conference leader, Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas. As he was the “E 
Supreme Head of the Azad Kashmir Movement, a position higher than the Azad $ 
Kashmir president, power flowed downwards from the dictatorial Abbas. Until the 
MKA became all-powerful, he was able to control major appointments made in 
the region. These included nominating the Azad Kashmir president and attendees 
at the important All-Parties Kashmir Conference in Karachi in N ovember 1955; 
From this conference, Azad Kashmir was supposed to get an elected legislature—a 
radical demand’ that Abbas’s major rival, Sardar Ibrahim, whose name Abbas had 38 
not approved to attend, ‘vigorously’ supported, partly to weaken Abbas." Ibrahim - : $ 
opposed Abbas because Abbas would not share power, and perhaps had never 2 
contemplated this possibility. Equally, Abbas may have declined to head the Azad . 
Kashmir administration and chose to live at Murree, midway between Rawalpindi . 
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and Muzaffarabad, because he wanted to concentrate on leading the ‘freedom 
movement’. He therefore strongly opposed an elected legislature as, without 
such a body, Abbas’s rivals would remain politically unempowered.” Equally, 
Abbas and his ally, Sardar Qayyum, considered that a multi-party system would 
distract Azad Kashmiris and weaken the Azad Kashmir movement’s drive to unify 
with Pakistan.'* While seemingly pragmatic, this stance was undemocratic— 
but not surprising, as Abbas had been heavily influenced by Hari Singh’s auto- 
cratic and undemocratic practices since at least 1931. 
Ghulam Abbas’s dictatorial tradition was later emulated by at least three Azad 
Kashmir presidents. Sardar Ibrahim governed without a Council of Ministers (or 
cabinet) for the first sixteen months of his second presidency (April 1957-April 
1959). Ibrahim was in a strong position after being put ‘on the throne’ by direct 
order of Pakistan’s Prime Minister H.S. Suhrawardy, from whom Ghulam Abbas 
was estranged.’ Two other presidents, K.H. Khurshid (May 1959-August 1964) 
and Khan Abdu! Hamid Khan (August 1964-October 1969), also governed with- 
out a cabinet. Khurshid adopted this system ‘absolutely on his own’, a ‘bad prec- 
edent’ that ‘violated democratic norms practised the world over’. However, 
having been installed by soldiers who disliked politicians and political parties, 
Khurshid may have chosen to emulate the military’s effective, but undemocratic, 
command practices. He may also have been seeking to consolidate his position, as 
Abbas had supported Khurshid to prevent Ibrahim from retaining the presidency.” 
By ruling alone, Khurshid had no pro-Abbas or pro-Ibrahim cabinet colleagues to 
contend with. For Hamid Khan, the Kashmiri former Chief Justice of the Azad 
Kashmir High Court, there was no obligation to form a Council of Ministers.” 
The martial law regime had made him Azad Kashmir’s president—not any political 
process, He also followed the precedent of his presidential predecessor, Khurshid. 

While Khurshid did not advance participatory democracy, his sole rule of Azad 
Kashmir showed that Muslim Conference predominance had weakened and that 
military backing provided stability. Before martial law, Azad Kashmir had seven 
presidents in less than twelve years.” Conversely, Khurshid was in power for five 
years and three months, the longest period ever served by an Azad Kashmir presi- 
dent. Khurshid also was respected, even revered, by Azad Kashmiris, chiefly as he 
was strongly pro-Azad Kashmir,” although, in later years, he may have favoured 
independence for J&K.” Khurshid also defied the Muslim Conference and Abbas, 
with whom he fell out around 1960. Having endured the charade of being nomi- 
nated president by the Muslim Conference”—a party which believed it had an 
almost divine right to provide Azad Kashmir’s political leadership—after assuming 
office, Khurshid did not ‘abide by [the party’s| directives’, despite an understanding 
that he would. Khurshid could resist the Muslim Conference as he had his own 
contacts, particularly the all-powerful General Ayub. Equally, Abbas ignored the 
Teality that Pakistani leaders would always support their surrogate in Azad Kashmir 

fore deferring to the Muslim Conference. 

Another issue for participatory democracy was Pakistan’s ability to ‘buy off” 
Azad Kashmiris. Muslim Conference leaders, particularly Ghulam Abbas, wanted 
to usurp political power’ in Azad Kashmir ‘without any elections’. This practice 

ys succeeded, thanks to the various short-sighted governments of Pakistan’ 
and Azad Kashmiris’ desire to remain unified on the issue of J&K’s international 
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status,” But in addition, Pakistan basically bought off Muslim Conference poli 
cians by offering them senior positions, or by getting the MKA to pay allo 
that made them dependent on Pakistan. The MKA paid Ghulam Abbas an ‘an 
honorarium of Rs 25,000’, and Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah Rs. 1,000 a month, and ¢ 
were allowances ranging from Rs. 300 to 500 per month for more senior polit 
workers, and Rs. 30 per month for the lowest category political workers, Ti 
largesse, along with the ‘issuing of free rations’, continued until the late 1950 
but not without some leaders allegedly acquiring ‘illegotten [sic] wealth and prog 
erties’. Azad Kashmiri politicians appeared to put obtaining power and privilegg 
via this ‘institutionalised patronage’ before other principles,” or before any ¢ 
to obtain a legislative assembly: ‘as soon as [these politicians] were offered 
loaves and fishes of power by others through undemocratic channels, even 
forsook all their slogans and ate the booty.” This partially explains why 
Kashmir had so many presidents before the martial law period. It also expla 
why K.H. Khurshid, who apparently did not succumb to such temptations, 
popular with Azad Kashmiris, E 
Azad Kashmir’s lack of democracy caused disgruntlement but there was tiag 
outlet for this.” Throughout the 1950s, discontent was increasing. The plebisciniim 
looked unlikely because of the United Nations’ inability to get India-Pakisthif 
agreement on demilitarising J&K. Dislike of Pakistan’s stance on J&K was increagg} 
ing. Events in Indian J&K, such as Abdullah’s sacking and the reaffirmation of tii] 
Maharaja’s accession to India, caused unease. There were few effective ways ¢ 
accommodate, or diminish, dissident views. The press was weak and located out 
side Azad Kashmir. Some political parties had been Operating, such as the 
Mazdoor Conference, but their existence was brief or they ‘lacked teeth? 
Around 1951 Sardar Qayyum, disenchanted with Ghulam Abbas’s conservativ $ 
leadership of the Muslim Conference, formed the ‘Independent Party’ because; 
Abbas ‘was not prepared to take any risk’ to liberate J&K.” Eventually a maj 
political party, the Awami League (People’s League), started a branch in Azad’ 
Kashmir in 1956.** Chaudhry Noor Hussain, a wealthy, politically astute Jat from 4 i 
Mirpur, convened it.” Members included Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, a Jater presideng $ 
and Chaudhry Hamidullah, a later general secretary; an important ally was Suha * 
wardy, Pakistan’s Prime Minister from September 1956, who led the A m g 
League.” However, all overt political activity ended in 1958 when General Ay 
imposed martial law on Pakistan and Azad Kashmir. 

The Muslim Conference’ fixation on J&K joining Pakistan also hindered 
establishment of a democratic Azad Kashmir political system. This stance conveni i 
ently shifted attention from the region’ deficiencies, with Azad Kashmiris’ demöe:: 
cratic rights getting ‘lost into the jumble of the jargon of the accession issue’ 
Many Azad Kashmiris, especially their leaders, were obsessed—to the detrimenk 9 
of almost everything else, including their own internal political freedom—with s 
reuniting J&K and delivering it to Pakistan.” Their rallying cry was ‘Kashmir Bag 
ga Pakistan’: ‘Kashmir has to become Pakistan’. Reflecting this obsession andi 
believing they had a right to meet their ‘brethren’ living in Indian J&K, Andi 
Kashmiris attempted, on occasions, to cross the ceasefire line, This political gesturi 
was a convenient way to distract attention from Azad Kashmir’ deficienci 
including its lack of democracy. Azad Kashmiris knew that the Pakistan Arn 
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the heavily-fortified ceasefire line, as this could 


breach i 
woal not aow YE soen nd the possible kiling of protesters by Indian 


lead to unforeseen consequences a 


i 5 fa ri ignifi t attempt to 
Th 1 8 Kashmir Liberation Movement made the most significant a ip 
e 


i itiated by Ghulam Abbas, its rallying cry was ‘Kashmir 
ae EGTE This slogan was surprising. For Azad Kashmiri 
ae . uh as Colonel Sher Ahmad Khan, Sardar Qayyum and K.H. Khur- 

; ek were in ‘Kashmir’, with the Azad Kashmir Government the true 
RRA for this state. Presumably they meant ‘Let’s go to the ma 

’, Such politicians seemingly wanted to protest because they were ose eased 

ith Sheikh Abdullah’s rearrest in Indian J&K soon after release from | ive years 
poet n without trial.” Possibly they were dissatisfied with Pakistan's inability 
ee aK and its inertia over resolving the Kashmir dispute. Most aed 
this was an attempt by Abbas and Qayyum to undermine their rival, Sar A ra- 
him, then Azad Kashmir President.“ The imposition of martial law in 1958 emas- 

d thi ement.” 

se obsession with the single issue of uniting J&K with R 
was short-sighted. It stifled the development of indigenous institutions y a 
Kashmiris waited for the promised plebiscite to resolve things. It discourage Aza 
Kashmiris’ political involvement, with dissent or opposition, including opposition 
through constructive political parties, hardly arising or needing to be EPEE 
dated. It meant that Azad Kashmir did not develop any positive politica par 
tives, democratic or otherwise, to those on offer in Indian J&K. Equally, a 
Kashmiris did not develop abilities or traditions of political E 
analysis and constructive criticism. This lack of political aaa a = rat si 
for a region with leaders informed by the Maharaja’ autocracy ani ; eeu ue z 
a dictatorial political structure. Finally, it allowed Pakistan, which had i a 
major democratic shortcomings, to dictate the political R ee 
tial or otherwise—that Azad Kashmir should have. Azad Kashmiris willingly 
accepted this because they were keenly pro“ Pakistan: ‘For us Pakistan is a model, 


positive or negative. We follow her blindly’. 


Endemic factionalism, particularly in the 1950s 


A major consequence of the Muslim Conference’s domination of Azad oe 
was factionalised politics. This prevented the development of a stable Herne ic 
system. Factionalism began as early as 24 October 1947 when Sardar Ibrahim 
became Azad Kashmir President, an appointment some senior Muslim Conference 
leaders rejected. Once Ghulam Abbas arrived in Pakistan in March 1948 eo 
release from jail in Indian J&K,“ he immediately became involved in Mus a 
Conference politics. Thereafter, a political struggle with Sardar Ibrahim S 

for many years. Following Abbas’s death from cancer on 18 December not % 1s 
political ally Sardar Qayyum, became the unequivocal leader of the a ral 1m 
faction. Reputed to be the ‘man who set the [military] ball rolling in Eas mir a 
Qayyum, who had been leader of the Muslim Conference for some time,” prove 

to be a capable grassroots politician. He rejuvenated this party, continued his fac- 
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tion’s rivalry with Ibrahim, and won the 1970 Azad Kashmir presidential elec. 
tion.“ Because of the longevity of these factions and their leaders—Ibrahim and 


_ Qayyum were still politically active into the 2000s—it is important to examine ` 


the issue of factionalism, particularly in the 1950s, when it was endemic.” 
Factionalism began when Sardar Ibrahim became leader of the Azad Kashmir 
movement in 1947. With the Muslim Conference President, Ghulam Abbas, in 
Jail, few party members wanted this role because the movement might fail or 
because Hari Singh would punish them for being ‘Chief Rebel’. These included 
Chaudhry Hamidullah and Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, who both claimed divisively to 
be acting party president after Abbas was jailed in September 1946.5! After Ibra- 
him became Azad Kashmir President and then succeeded in sustaining the fledg- 


ling anti-Maharaja movement, some Muslim Conference members became ` 


envious of the younger man’s success. Age and status are important factors in Azad 
Kashmir’ tribal- or biradari-based politics.” Within a few months, the sardar (tribal 
leader) was so successful he became the hero of the Azad Kashmir movement. This 
was ‘a meteoric rise’ comparable with Abdullah’s ‘emergence’ as the Lion of Kash- 
mir during the 1931 anti-Maharaja uprising.” Ibrahim’s popularity and prestige 
were enhanced by his inclusion in the first Pakistan delegation to the UN in early 
1948. He became so popular that even Liaquat Ali Khan was ‘getting uneasy’ and 
‘wanted to eliminate or at least disgrace him’. Apart from such senior Pakistanis, 
Ibrahim’s only other real rival was Ghulam Abbas. An older man with a much 
longer political career, Abbas was still in jail. 

Competition between the Muslim Conference and its governmental arm, the 
Azad Kashmir Government, quickly formed a basis for factionalism. As early as 
December 1947, CMG reported a ‘sensational political upheaval’ in Azad Kashmir 
with rivalry between the supposedly superior Muslim Conference and the sup- 
posedly subordinate Azad Kashmir Government. Pro-Abbas elements, mainly 
from eastern Jammu Province and jealous of Ibrahim (as may have been Abbas), 
controlled the party. The junior man’ from Poonch, Sardar Ibrahim, led the 
government.” The Muslim Conference had 


snarled its protest against what it considers to be the ‘dictatorial’ attitude of the [Ibrahim- 
led] Azad Cabinet. The latter, it is learned, has not seen eye to eye with the Muslim Confer- 
ence on certain matters of policy and their reported defiance of the Muslim Conference 
nominees in no way helps to make a brighter picture.*8 


Prophetically confirming Azad Kashmir’s future factionalism, CMG reported 
that “Chaudhry Hamidullah, the Muslim Conference Acting President, nominated 
by the President, Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas ... was given a grim reception at the 
last meeting at Azad Kashmir headquarters, which was supposed to act as a taste 
of things to come’ *° The Azad Kashmir President, Sardar Ibrahim, controlled these 
‘headquarters’; his government’s relationship with the Muslim Conference would 
cause further problems. 

In March 1948 factionalism became entrenched when the actual Muslim Con- 
ference President, Ghulam Abbas, arrived in Pakistan, reclaimed his position and 
quickly sought to assert himself—especially over Sardar Ibrahim. For a few weeks, 
Azad Kashmir had two leaders: Abbas as Muslim Conference President, and Ibra- 
him as Azad Kashmir President. On 9 April 1948 the older, more prestigious 
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id-i-Millat (leader of the community)® imposed himself—supposedly ‘at the 
suena = Kashmir Cabinet —as ‘Supreme Head of the Azad Kashmir 
Movement’, after which Abbas allowed Ibrahim to retain his (thereafter inferior) 
position as ‘President of the Azad Kashmir Government’.*! Yielding to pressure 
from Abbas, his colleagues and Pakistan, Ibrahim capitulated. With due supplica- 
tion, he stated that Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas 


is the supreme head of the whole organisation of the Muslim Conference and 
PAA Cosine which is directly under the Muslim Conference. I, as the Presi- 
dent of the Azad Kashmir Government have placed myself and the Government at the 
complete disposal and direction of Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas Khan and I have also placed 
all matters at his disposal including reshuffling and reconstruction of the Government in 
any matter Chaudhury Saheb [sic] likes. There [sic] has been complete unanimity on all 
points that have been discussed and on all decisions that have been agreed upon. 


While still Azad Kashmir President, Ibrahim was under Abbas in bis newly- 
created position of ‘supreme head [of] the whole organisation of the Muslim 
Conference and also the Azad Kashmir Government’ with ‘full powers to recon- 
stitute the Azad Kashmir Cabinet if necessary’. This arrangement established a 
hierarchy within the Azad Kashmir movement whereby all power actually (until 
1952) or theoretically (until martial law in 1958) resided with the head of the 
Muslim Conference. Initially, this empowered Abbas. A 

The Abbas-Ibrahim arrangement did not end this matter. Indeed, Abbas’s asser- 
tiveness, Ibrahim’ subjugation and the separation of powers created further rivalry. 
Portending future disenchantment Sardar Ibrahim, when returning to Trarkhel, 
then Azad Kashmir’s capital, was greeted in Muzaffarabad by some 10,000 peo- 
ple.* Disingenuously, he told bureaucrats there ‘to regard themselves as servants of 
the people not as agents of an imperialistic regime’, by which he possibly meant 
Abbas’s regime. The Abbas-Ibrahim arrangement also displeased people in J&K. 
For Prem Nath Bazaz, the Kashmiri politician jailed by Abdullah for favouring 
J&K’s accession to Pakistan, Ibrahim’s capitulation was 


resented by all progressive and secular minded Kashmiris ... It was evident to the revolu- 
tionists that [the] Azad Kashmir movement had ceased to be what it professed to be and 
was now only a tussle between two designing politicians for capture of power ... Azad 

hmir ... was no more a democratic Government of the areas liberated from the Dogra 
rule, but a piece of land where power hungry political workers were fighting against each 
other to become rulers more despotic than the hated Dogras.” 


For Bazaz, this was factionalism. sa 
The Abbas-Ibrahim arrangement divided the Azad Kashmir movement. Within 
e bureaucracy, government employees ‘immediately divided into pro-Ibrahim 
and pro-Abbas factions with the result that Azad Kashmir had two parallel admin- 
istrations’. This became ‘an almost permanent feature of the [Azad Kashmir] 
administration’. On the basis of geography, factions grouped around either 
eader. Jammuites, many of whom were refugees, crowded around Abbas, who as 
chairman of the powerful ‘Kashmir Refugees Committee’, helped find and resettle 
isplaced people.” Poonchis involved in the Azad Kashmir movement and its early 
activities rallied around Ibrahim. A smaller third group comprised ethnic Kash- 
miris, most of whom had left or been forced out of the Kashmir Valley for political 
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reasons. Some hovered around the reli 
‘Kashmir Muslim Conference’ formed 
outside these groups, such as Baltis from 
in 1947-49, had no obvious leader. 


While Ghulam Abbas had major advantages over Sardar Ibrahim, the junigh 
man also had strengths. The older Abbas had more prestige, having been a ‘to 
ing personality in J&K Muslim politics since 1931’ who was jailed a number 
times for political activities.”! In 1941 Abbas, with his colleague and rival Mira” 
Yusuf Shah, revived the Muslim Conference. In a Precursor to Azad Kashmir 4 
later factionalism, both were disenchanted with Sheikh Abdullah and his National = 
Conference’s secularism. From 1941, Abbas was the Muslim Conference’s Presl 
dent, the senior party position. He lost this position only when Hari 


Singh jailed ` 
him (again) in 1946. The understanding then was that, when he was freed, bot - 


the presidency and undisputed party leadership would revert to Abbas. When this 
happened in 1948, many senior Muslim Conference members were convenien 
still in Indian J&K, which meant that Abbas, as President, could wield his po 


‘unquestioned’.”* Finally, Abbas knew the major political figures in J&K, Pakistan Ži 
and India, and they kne 


w him, if only by reputation. They included Liaquat Alj 
Khan, which was important. Indeed, Abbas was so highly thought of that he 
have been one of Jinnah’s two nominated political successors.” Overall, Abbas wa 
more important, more experienced and better connected than the relative new- 
comer, Ibrahim. He was the only serious rival in J&K to the high profile, popular 
Abdullah. Furthermore, being in jail during a period of significant change in the 
subcontinent had whetted his appetite for power. 
Conversely, Ibrahim’s inexperience and the method of his appointment denied 
him the political authority to immediately challenge Abbas as undisputed leader 
of the Azad Kashmir movement. Nevertheless, his prestige and ‘recent fame’ as 
leader of this movement and as Azad Kashmir’s initial President, plus his own 
important support base among Poonch’s powerful, military-capable Sudhan tribe 
where he was the ‘uncrowned king’, made him a serious rival. Another factor 
that increased Ibrahim’s position over time was the autocratic Abbas’s declining 
popularity.” While Ibrahim’s yielding to Abbas resolved their relationship initially, 
it ultimately led to further political difficulties and ‘polemics’.”* By January 1949, 
Tumours appeared about ‘differences’ between them.” These rumours, involving 
‘obstruction, intrigue and false propaganda’,’* proved correct. M.A. Gurmani tried 
to salve the Abbas-Ibrahim relationship in late 1949 but failed, which probably 
suited Gurmani’s divisive agenda.” The politicians’ rivalry continued, with varying 
support from Pakistani leaders, depending on who was in power in Karachi. 
Ultimately, the only thing the two men had in common was that they were law- 
yers. This was a recipe for an argument, not an alliance. 
The Abbas-Ibrahim rift was complete by 30 May 1950 when Abbas announced 
a reconstituted Azad Kashmir Government that did not include Ibrahim. 
According to Ibrahim, Abbas had not consulted him about this new government," 
although Gurmani discussed it with Ibrahim and advised him to resign.® Ibrahim 
was replaced as President by the former Defence Minister, Colonel Ali Ahmed 
Shah, a Mirpuri with pretensions given his self-promotion to ‘Captain General’.® 
Tbrahim’s removal occurred shortly after, and perhaps because of, Gurmani’s pro- 


gious figure Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, and 
around September 1949,70 Other peo š 
the Northern Areas dislocated by fighting 
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; ; pace 
inister for Kashmir Affairs in April 1950.8 Equally, pro n : 
eee i resent a unified front before the United Nations a ms P 
ir Oe Dixon, arrived in Karachi on 1 June ee nee 
i . , . . ry ri ; 
% visit diverted attention from Ibrahim’s aroun De = be ee 
aeons A nstitutional, unwanted an: - 3 
aad See ape eae ‘di ically opposite views’ on the future 
bbas was seeking to resolve ‘diametrically opp A AEA 
ree Jim Conference and Azad Kashmir.” Abbas ba : oo A 
pelea intain the party’s stance on J&K and to 
oh ified to maintain the party neo inne 
qos ’. Ibrahim wanted it to be more democratic.” Ibrahim’s 
“freedom movement ; h 
ing set the factional tone for the decade. 


motion to 
forces wante: 
resentative, S 


Uprisings in Poonch 


ising i ch area 
bas’s sacking of Ibrahim in May 1950 provoked an uprising a rons rate 
at Esida Ibrahim, many ex-servicemen and many demo ee R 
diers lived. This was possibly the most serious E REIN 
K: ; ‘possibly’ as fe i or secondary I 
irs hi w primary ; 

r's history. I say ‘possibly’ as few Sa E 
emigre eae events in Poonch in the 1950s. Only a ee 
sania brave journalists such as Mir Abdul AER ce ernie 
Saraf’ i but it was published twenty y : 

s book discusses them, ele laine earn 
this lack of information. parts ¢ 
. There are many reasons for oe 
Lae neti peel were remote and difficult to satin for eo bs he 
i ir authorities ‘discouraged’ reporting, 
others. Pakistan and Azad Kashmi ‘d Bee ae 
i 7 i o avoid a g 
‘understandably withheld’ details of any uprising t a ppearir A eR 
ressing pro-Pakistan people.” Indeed, Pakistan displayed ‘e E 
. ae ‘problem’ in Azad Kashmir ‘causing concern to the authori à A E 
i same time it provided ‘extensive publicity’ about negative ies eae 
J&K.” Given India’s actions against Kashmiris, Pakistan did eae ee 
pro-Pakistan forces in J&K and negate their morally nee po AR cee 
Poonch uprising is any guide, according to H.S. RENS “ : f d 
of Law, ‘a dozen or more restrictive laws’, including the y E O 
the ‘Safety Act against the Press’, prevented Pakistani journalis 
i iti 92 , 
certain such sensitive matters. , ; ie 
A final reason why news about events in Poonch was scarce fa ant Ls a ieee 
presses existed in Azad Kashmir to publish nee ; Ha tee 
tun by Azad Kashmiris or J&K refugees had offices located in sth eae 
the Punjab’—that is, within Pakistan.” This made timely news co ec a 

di e Mini f Kashmir Affairs also prevented ‘[Azad] Kas 
eg eee fi a d facilities’. It subjected newspapers 
j ists’ ‘enjoying more freedom an ; cted 1 pers 
eae ee See i ive advertising revenue had ‘political strings 
to intrusive censorship; its selective a ele 
attached that threatened the viability of Pac aan ie nae eee 
the release of newsprint. The vagaries of Pakistan's p ee m PPE 
newspapers and periodicals to Azad Kashmiris a S > a ete 
Hence, authorities did not need to hide news abou 3 

o report it. X 
: The flow Ste vides 2 ia d understanding of events in Poonch in 1950 
| ee aun wis d disenchantment increased among 
51. From around the end of 1949, divisions and di 
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e Some were frustrated that the plebiscite was not happening: : 
pes ak stan could do more to resolve the Kashmir dispute. Political] se 
am. as’ installation of ‘The Rules of Business of Azad Kashmir 1950’ ee 
enormous power,” as power flowed downwards from the dictatorial Supe 
es of the Azad Kashmir Movement. Sardar Ibrahim, in addition, di h 
j re reel ge roa ae of his dismissal when it Was annou 
; reacted forcefully’, ‘stirrin itati i 
Azad Kashmir. Its major effect was in Poonch, ol peorien we biter 
rebellion ” A major uprising occurred around the Rawalakot ee 
E ers sins which Ibrahim claimed lasted for seventeen monii 
eo RA a Division fought in this area and apparently had 500 
After the ‘bomb-shell’ of Ibrahims dismissal 101 Colonel i Ahmad 
-sl ; (Retired) She 
DN rie a sien a ee Sudhan tribe [and] the senior most ae officer 
i 3 a cabinet minister with responsibility for defe 
pis AN o n NAE a Sudane and ek Teer eae 
S on 4 June , the new mini i ivisi 
growing around Abbas or Ibrahim, ‘appealed to Kashrnir Pa an pie : 
under the banner of their sole representative body—the All-Jammu and Kashmir 4 
ae Conference’. Similarly, the new Finance Minister, ‘Syed Nazir Hussalf z 
ah, ... appeal[ed] for one leader, one organisation and one ideal’—all of which — 
ba unspecified—as ‘the only guarantee of success’. On 2 June,” Colonel ; 
er Ahmad tellingly resigned because ‘his community, the Sudhans were strongly - 
opposed to his appointment in view of the practical dismissal £ heir Chi 
Sardar Ibrahim’. 1% ETE 
a defiance of Authority [sic] ... began to grow in strength’ in 
aes a n oe 1950, The Times reported that ‘for some weeks past, there 
eee poradic sturbances in Poonch ... and shooting and fighting between `. 
he factions . The ‘problem has proved sufficiently unyielding and of sufficient * 
significance that Liaquat Ali Khan was to visit Rawalpindi ‘with the settling of the 3 
hears a Poonch] as one of the main objects of his visit’. By the beginning of 
is tee ent demonstrations had occurred, particularly in the Rawalakot and 
Pa andri areas of Poonch,'” where Sudhans displeased with the sacking of their 
an oe opposed the replacement government.'"! There also had been a 
P ow-down between the Sudhans and the [Pakistan] Army contingents posted in 
- area’, which caused great concern to the Central Government’. "2 
ao oen a 1 951, there was ‘practically no Government in large areas 
a npr X si y in the tehsils of Pallandri and Rawalakot’.!3 In June 1951 
te rahim, Co onel Sher Ahmad, Mir Abdul Aziz and others, formed a paral- 
el government in Poonch." It tried to democratise Azad Kashmir politics, 
something Ibrahim and Aziz had sought since the late 1940s. At the oe time, 
ie T of Abbas raised the slogan of‘democracy or death’, called for the 
; a ontcrence s reorganisation’, for ‘constitutional and democratic methods’ 
to elect Azad Kashmir governments, and engaged in civil disobedience in which 
nearly 500 persons were arrested’."' This possibly included the ‘large scale arrests’ 


of followers of Sardar Ibrahim, who had : rhe : 
ber 1950, but had later etaned i7 ad been interned at his residence in Septem- 


d not talai 
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The Poonch situation became so bad that the Azad Kashmir Police could not 
control it. Members of the Punjab Constabulary were brought in. The Pakistan 
Army's 12th Division, with headquarters in Murree and with forces already 
deployed in Azad Kashmir,"® joined in the suppression, declaring martial law in 
September.'" The fighting was not one-sided. Some Sudhans captured 120 soldiers 
fom Mianwali, in Punjab, and their arms.'”° This improved Sardar Ibrahim’s posi- 
tion when he later negotiated with Gurmani, whom Liaquat had ordered to ‘work 
out a peaceful agreement providing for the return of the confiscated arms in 
return for the dismissal of the Muslim Conference Government in Muzaffarabad’. 
Indeed, Liaquat was about to dismiss this government in Rawalpindi on 16 Octo- 
ber 1951 but was shot first. By then, events in Poonch appeared to have calmed 
down, although Sudhans were not fully placated, nor had factionalism ended. 

Liaquat’ assassination meant that Karachi did not immediately resolve Azad 
Kashmir’s factional problems. Three of the four prime ministers who followed 
Liaquat were Bengalis: Nazimuddin, Bogra and Suhrawardy. Ghulam Abbas lost an 
ally in Liaquat, while his replacements were less interested in the Kashmir dispute 
and in local leadership struggles. Furthermore, they were possibly more inclined 
towards democracy, a factor that further challenged Abbas. In the post-Liaquat era, 
Abbas’ position appeared to weaken. Dixon’s mission had failed; Graham’s mission 
was failing; Ibrahim, as former Azad Kashmir President, had been actively making 
statements, sometimes provocative; |! Gurmani had become Minister for Interior; 
and elections in Indian J&K had elected its Constituent Assembly. Likewise, in 
Azad Kashmir, pressure was increasing for some internal democracy. Such demands 
were not new. When Abbas had first arrived in Pakistan, he received a memoran- 
dum signed by 200 Muslim Conference workers ‘expressing the need for a provi- 
sional legislative assembly for Azad Kashmir’ .'”” 

Towards the end of 1951, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, had 
‘longs talks with [the] Azad Supremo’, Abbas, and other Azad Kashmir leaders’ 
about creating an all-party government.’ In early December 1951, the Azad 
Kashmir Government resigned and was replaced by a transitional government led 
by Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah.! Noting that the ‘absence of a full representative govern- 
ment [wals a very painful situation’, Mirwaiz intended to resolve the ‘existing 
discords’ by ‘cleansing and clarifying the internal politics of Azad Kashmir’ and 
taking them out of the context of personal rivalries’. At the same time, Abbas 
decided with a ‘heavy heart’ to withdraw from politics, providing no reasons 
why.'” In April 1952, he clarified his position: he had withdrawn from “Kashmir 
Politics’ not ‘Kashmir policies’.!® This presumably meant he would continue to 
try to influence Karachi on J&K matters and look after issues such as refugee 
welfare, Similarly, as part of Nazimuddin’s talks, Ibrahim may have agreed to 
tenounce immediate attempts to become Azad Kashmir president. 

On 5 December 1951, the Muslim Conference announced elections to its 
general council." These were finally held on 18 May 1952 in Muzaffarabad, with 
Sardar Ibrahim elected Muslim Conference president for 1952-53.A tearful Ibra- 

m told 200 delegates that he ‘would serve [the] Kashmir cause most selflessly 
and most faithfully’. He called on Mirwaiz’s caretaker government to resign to 
ie bite to ‘a popular, duly-elected Government’, which it did on 19 June 

52, 131 Despite Ibrahim’s statement, Karachi had imposed this new government 
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on Azad Kashmir. The new cabinet acknowledged as much on 22 June: ‘lookfi 
to the people, from whom [it] derived strength’, it thanked ‘Khwaja Nazimud, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan and Dr Mahmud Hussain, Minister for Kashmk? 
Affairs, for the great encouragement received fr 


om them on the eve of the eg 
Cabinet assuming control of the administration’, 


in Azad Kashmir. 

In a pragmatic conciliatory gesture to ap 
sworn in on 2] June 1952 had ‘representa 
Azad Kashmir and Jammu and Kashmir’. 
chi, Colonel Sher Ahmad, who was 
Ibrahim was unacceptable. 


32 Karachi was back in cont 
pease the factions, the new a 
tives of various interests and sections of 

13 The President was the Sudhan Poon 
possibly a compromise candidate becausg 2 
' Ministers included the Mirpuri Jat, Noor Hussaig $ 
and the rising Sardar Qayyum, an Abbasi (or Dhond/Dhund) from Bagh."5 (The 

term ‘Abbasi’ does not refer to Qayyum’s political links with Ghulam Abbas) - 

Others were the Jammuite Chaudhry Hamidullah, and a Kashmiri, Pir Zia-udy = 

Din, from the ‘Abbas group’."* With tension still present amongst Azad Kashmip “ 

politicians, Sher Ahmad’s sole focus was to ‘intensify the struggle for the freedom 

of occupied Kashmir and for the betterment of my brethren already liberated, ` 
particularly refugees, by bringing together representatives from various sections in 

Azad Kashmir and Jammu and Kashmir’ "37 : 

Sher Ahmad was well placed to do this: he claimed to have no affiliations with 
any group, including the Muslim Conference’s Working Committee." His Sud- 
han ethnicity helped as it was ‘considered essential to have a Sudhan as Head of 
the government’ to appease Poonchis still displeased with !brahim’s earlier sacking 
and given the ‘uncertain and unhappy’ law and order situation in Poonch? 
Poonchis appear to have accepted Sher Ahmad: ‘several thousand’ World War I and 
World War II veterans gave him a rousing reception in Palandri in early July. 

Sher Ahmad quickly became a captive of his main supporter, the Ministry of 

Kashmir Affairs, which had initially placed him in power. During Ahmad’s tenure, 
the MKA secured its position as the most powerful and best organised ‘faction’ in 
Azad Kashmir. This included getting Ahmed to revise Azad Kashmir’s Rules of 
Business in October 1952 in favour of Pakistan and the MKA. Thereafter all 
officials, including the president, served in Azad Kashmir at the MKA’s pleasure. 
Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, who had become an ‘Honorary Adviser to the Minister for 
Kashmir Affairs in regard to the matters pertaining to the Kashmir Valley’, may 
have helped this revision. This reflected an aspect of Azad Kashmir’s factional- 
ism. The Muslim Conference, despite the mild-mannered Sher Ahmad being in 
power, was still divided into the Abbas, Ibrahim and Mirwaiz factions. The last- 
named was the weakest; it was prepared to offer the MKA assistance in return fof 
support and to weaken its opponents. Ahmad’s supplicant relationship with the 
MKA partly explains his longevity at the top: he lasted from June 1952 to May 
1956, then an unprecedented term as Azad Kashmir president. 

However, Sudhans again displayed displeasure in 1955 when they ‘rose up 
against the [Sher Ahmad] regime set up by the MKA’."® As with the 1950-51 
Poonch uprising, we know little about this 1955 uprising. One source of Sudhan 
displeasure was the Azad Kashmir Government, which Gurmani and the MKA 
reconstituted in 1954; it was possibly engaging in corruption, bribery and embez- 
zlement.'* Another source was the lack of a plebiscite, with some senior Azad 
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‘di jon’ i 1953 ‘to wrest control of Kash- 
fatan P a p see eens! displeasure with Ibra- 
mir from han me he lack of an ‘elected legislature’ for Azad 
han “i a ee E Ibrahim, and others had campaigned 

ipl an: ; : 2 
ice a Their actions seemed vindicated when the PT N 
eaae i i in November 1955 seemingly concurred with th 
ir Conference in Karachi in Nove: hal aie eae Raa 
rae Even though for Ibrahim the second esi rea ee 
tion, with big meetings, many protests, taxes to od ain eile belie 
ly, the disturbing events in Poonch actually may ere ies 
abaua Kashmir Conference. Even so, Tarai a ae ae 
à ioni hulam Abbas and Sa 
islature. Apart from MKA obstructionism, G pata ne 
ht weaken the liberation m 
aaah a AER Poonch uprising involved an armed ae 
i ms s opti Ibrahim’s strong demand to have the Azad Kashmir ‘sa ji 
E ay ld 150 Sudhans’ anti-government actions started in Pia ie 
= : Tanri attempt in Poonch on the Azad Kashmir ee ies 
Raed from which he had a ‘miraculous escape’. Matters aces aie ey 
sought to arrest an ‘absconding accused’ by entering a cane s% 2 ae ae 
after, Sudhans clashed with the Pakistan Army, possibly soldiers Cee eG 
and the Punjab Constabulary, which dealt with the insurrection bru aie 
larly, the Punjab Prosecuting Agency was ‘a terror’ to Azad Kashmiris, a Nts 
those incarcerated.'*? On 3 July 1955, CMG reported that the P A 
was ‘very grave indeed’. According to Saraf, the troubles in E kadan 
eral months’, during which time the Sudhans again set up a para R Eor 
Some Sudhan fighters were former soldiers. As punishment ‘or iad an te 
actions, General Ayub Khan had ‘the Sarria ae 
tehsils of Pallandri and Rawalakot’ withheld until 1209. eP 
The Pakistan Army, Punjab Constabulary and Punjab Po haan ` i 
alleged to have committed atrocities in 1955 in Poonch. pacar ree? 
1956 in two documents: a Memorandum to Members of the m S 7 eE 
Assembly by the ‘All-Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference eo ide! by 
Appeal’ to the Members of the Constituent Assembly of aan ae 
the Indian Information Service, the two documents could have si si NE 
forgeries—although India submitted them to the United mets : a ene 
suggests otherwise.’ The first document’s author was Ghulam D F nea ee 
licity Secretary’, a Kashmiri with seven years of involvement in perpen 
ference, who was exiled from Srinagar in 1949 and pape ac aE 
Revenue Minister on 13 June 1950." Three of the four peop ees i Hs Be 
“Humble Appeal’ appear in Saraf’s and Aziz’s books: (Khwaja A meer 
(Khwajah) Ghulam Nabi Gilkar Anwar and Mir Abdul Aziz, who p Hat , a 
Not write elsewhere about this major event. The signatories were ia , 
Sudhans. On balance, these documents have some Mane VEEE E 
The two documents detailed some events in Poonc $ eRe 
Stories heard, people met, or secondary sources. Sardar e ae 
below about events in 1955 corroborate the documents’ claims. Ghu a 
isation’ i h—the Azad Kashmir Gov: 
mad spoke of:‘great terror and terrorisation’ in Poonc ae eae 
ernment, under MKA instructions, ‘deliberately and malafide subjec 
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of Poonch during the last few month 3 
i durir : s to ruthless suppression’ — ‘di 
zea and tragic happenings’ in Poonch. He claimed that: ‘a ree ee. 
i asted with dynamite’: and there had been ‘Ruthless shelling and Brin : 
a E oat ms ae m many deaths’. Other events detailed: the ‘mm z 
al law ; police raids on villages; plundering: a ) in 
were under detention in ‘the concentrati : ee people whe 
neredel À on camp at Pullandri’; ithogh 
warrants; additional ‘concentration camps’ at Bagh Bari ee l sis 
o : » Wom 
i ting treatment’; ‘teen-ag 
Sone a faa to unnatural vices by men of Platoon P 
onstabularyj in Soon village’; looting and robbery: i 
extracted under torture; and la sine ee Re Hansa ta 
$ wyers being ‘overawed’ and th TE 
police. Perhaps worst of all—from the (emb i ae 
arrassed) point of view of. Kathe $ 
mir freedom fighters—was the document’ Sh oh 
ents statement that ‘terrorised b itue 
ation [in Azad Kashmir] 3000 coe 
people have gone over to the Indian si 
cease-fire line’. The ‘Humble A 7 TE 
c l ppeal’ document was shorter and = 
it also mentioned a ‘prison at Pullandri’ Eee oe 
Be nen ndri’ that housed 340 men when its iy ¥ 
is ee prisoners. Both documents called for a commission of ‘aaa at a 
ashmur to receive a legislative assembly. I isi 
i ; y. It was not sur 
ee Information Service published such embarrassing ieee = n 
Tori oS also as details about the 1955 Poonch uprising 138 Ibra» 
rt of the problem: he had been ‘busy stirrin itati ’ 
out Azad Kashmir’ (although i ois Geet op os 
out gh Ibrahim does not discuss either of the P 
Kash ‘oonc 
parade erin Saman also states that a parallel government = 
ary action’, with the ‘whole area {of Poonch] given 
i vith 1 over t 
ARR a a ERA ae! This saw ‘an exchange of cae bee ee 
e at Rawalakot, Palandri and Baral’, after which the ‘Puni 
t, Pal : e ‘Punjab Con- 
AN Say also summoned’, It indulged in excesses in order to crush the armed 
Se En F included dragging dignitaries through bazaars; making some people 
or ae ‘ ae oo like cats’; floggings; cramming small jails with excessive 
; and, tormenting and humiliating people i i 
; ; ple in various others 
Mas Ena all day detention and pulling of ears. Qayyum believed that some 3 
= ons may have been Justified to restore law and order as Poonch also had law- 
a EE T TS to pa taxes or openly carrying arms, detention of gov- 
i , Unauthorised cutting of forest trees, and damage to prope 
eo ‘oie eee then, Qayyum believed Azad Kashmiris ‘would he ba 
eee o a lit)”. Overall for Qayyum, the 1955 Poonch uprising was ‘a bad 
P im our history’, while the way in which the Punjab Constabulary ‘dealt with 
aes [wa]s a matter of great shock and sorrow’! 
5 SSRA in Poonch appear to have subsided when the important ‘All Parties 
B erence on Kashmir’ took place in Karachi in November 1955. Equally, this 
eae pes may have helped placate disgruntled Azad Kashmiris. Cer- 
in A y a - 956, Azad Kashmir officials had ‘given instructions to their own 
pi z as sympathisers across the cease-fire line not to resort to violence’. In 
paa . a these were ‘strictly enforced; the former guerrillas hajd} been dis- 
(by show of force where necessary), [and] agitation for the renewal of 


hostilities severely curbed’.'@ In 1 
. 9 
him regained power. n 1957, Poonch returned to normalcy when Ibra- 


Sc 
3 
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Despite events in Poonch, Sher Ahmad continued his long presidency. His cabi- 
net was reconstituted ‘a number of times’ between 1952 and 1956, with Sardar 
leaving in 1952, Chaudhry Hamidullah in 1953 and Noor Hussain in 
1954. They were replaced by Chaudhry Abdul Karim, a Mirpuri, Mohammed 
Abdul Hamid, from Muzaffarabad, and Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad, a Kash- 
miri.' After a self-enforced break, Ghulam Abbas returned to political activities 
ground March 1953. The reason for his political reinvigoration was unknown. It 
was possibly that the Pakistan Government had not recognised the 1952 election 
of Muslim Conference officials as the ‘sole representative body’ for Azad Kash- 
miris; or he may have been a simple lust for power.’ Ghulam Abbas may have 
been inspired by events in Indian J&K where Sheikh Abdullah started to challenge 
Indian rule." By 1956, three factions still existed in the Muslim Conference: 
Abbas’s, Ibrahim’s, and the smaller Mirwaiz faction.'® 

In May 1956, the Azad Kashmir presidential merry-go-round recommenced. 
Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, with the MKA’s approval, served again for a short period as 
caretaker President, during which the MKA ‘pushed through’ its ‘Political Parties 
Settlement scheme” to ‘merge’ and reunify the Muslim Conference’s three fac- 
tions. At a conference in Muzaffarabad in September 1956 attended by a ‘jointly- 
agreed list of 150 political workers, mostly of {the] pre-1947 period’, Sardar 
Ibrahim was ‘elected’ President of the ‘united Muslim Conference’, with Sardar 
Qayyum, from Abbas’ faction, elected Azad Kashmir President." On Qayyum'’s 
agenda was a more ‘active’ policy to try to reunify J&K.'" The MKA, with the 
consent of Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Chaudhry Muhammad Ali, had predeter- 
mined this ‘election’.'"! In April 1957, Qayyum resigned as President, possibly 
because Pakistan’s latest Prime Minister, Suhrawardy, disliked him;'” equally, the 
MKA abhorred his disobedience to instructions,'” while some ‘colleagues’ in the 
supposedly reunified Muslim Conference opposed him having power, including 
Ghulam Abbas, Qayyum’s supposed ally. ”* 

With some reluctance!” but on the insistence of Subrawardy,'”° Sardar Ibrahim 
replaced Sardar Qayyum after the Muslim Conference Working Group ‘elected’ 
him President on 12 April 1957.” This did not end factionalism in Azad Kashmir. 
Indeed ‘inter-group strife again became vocal’, possibly because Ibrahim ruled 
without a cabinet for sixteen months.’ Ghulam Abbas soon complained to 
Suhrawardy in Rawalpindi;'” in 1958 he organised the Kashmir Liberation 
Movement’s attempt to cross the ceasefire line, to undermine Ibrahim.’ Con- 
versely, Abbas was unpopular with Azad Kashmiris wanting democracy: the slogan 
Obstruction Thy Name is Abbas suggested their disdain.'*! Despite Azad Kash- 
mirs factionalism, Ibrahim served for two years until K.H. Khurshid, with Ayub 
Khan's approval, became president in May 1959. 

Azad Kashmir politics received an indirect ‘boost’ from the Muslim Confer- 
ence’s contrived 1956 reunification and Ibrahim’ autocracy.' Some non-Muslim 
Conference politicians were empowered to form a Jammu and Kashmir United 
Front’, It comprised five groups: the J&K Kisan Mazdoor Conference, under 
Abdus Salam Yatu’s leadership; the Azad Kashmir Awami Conference, led by Abdul 
Khaliq Ansari from Mirpur; the J&K People’s Conference, led by Abdul Majeed 
Malik, from Mirpur; the Kashmir Republican Party, led by Khwaja Ghulam Nabi 
Gilkar, the alleged founder of the first Azad Kashmir Government on 4 October 
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1947;'® and Anjuman-i-Naujvanan-i-Kashmir, led by Sheikh Muhammad Iqbal © 


Jafari, a Jammuite from Sialkot. ‘Captain General’ Ali Ahmad Shah, Azad Kashmirg 
President in 1950-51, advised the United Front. It demanded a ‘democratic leg) 


islature’ for Azad Kashmir, which was ‘the need of the hour’. The United Front © 


fought for this until martial law came into place in 1958, after which the 
Basic Democracy system was imposed on the region. 


partyleg 


The role of biradari 


People’s support in Azad Kashmir politics for Ghulam Abbas, Sardar Ibrahim or 


Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah was roughly along geographical lines: Jammuites supported 
Abbas; Poonchis supported Ibrahim; Kashmiris supported Mirwaiz. This focus of 
leaders reflected and entrenched, an important, ongoing factor in Azad Kashmir 
politics: the role of the tribe or biradari. Biradari means brotherhood, clan, tribe, 
fraternity or kinship network. This inherent social organisation has impacted on 
all political systems that Azad Kashmir has had. Indeed, ‘politics in Azad Kashmit 
is largely tribal’,'** with biradari playing an important role determining election 
outcomes. People of a biradari vote for ‘one of their own’—not always, but notices 
ably. Other factors can come into play: a candidate’s reputation and influence} 
what he can offer a tribe or region (in Azad Kashmir, most elected representatives 
are men); current issues; factionalism, rivalry or unresolved issues within a biradanl 
that may dilute a ‘vote bank’; the role of outsiders, either to ‘influence’ a voter, 
usually by endorsing a candidate or possibly by offering largesse, or to ‘manipulate’ 
or rig an election. Such matters are discussed in Chapter 8. ‘ 
With little in common among Azad Kashmiris apart from shared geography, 
religion and their desire for Pakistan, the tribe or biradari has acted as another 
faction in Azad Kashmir, albeit usually a local or loose one. Azad Kashmiris are 
disparate: ‘[a] person living in the extreme South fof Azad Kashmir] has as much 
in common with a person living in the extreme North as a Negro with an 
Eskimo’. Southern Azad Kashmiris are heavily influenced by Punjab; in north- 
ern Azad Kashmir, people use ‘half a dozen different languages’, with Urdu used 
for inter-group communications.'* One consequence of this diversity is that Azad 
Kashmiri politics has tended to devolve to the lowest common denominator of 
the tribe or brotherhood—to the biradari. Very little has been written specifically 
about biradari in Azad Kashmir. For Saraf,‘tribalism plays an important role in the 
affairs of the community’ of the people both of Azad Kashmir and of Jammu— 
unlike the Kashmir Valley which is fairly homogeneous ethnically.'®’ The 195t 


Azad Kashmir Census confirms this understanding: Azad Kashmiris who found a 


employment outside the region ‘migrated only temporarily and remained rooted 
to their homelands for various reasons, chief among them being the one of the 
tribe or the clan’.t88 i 
The British scholar Alexander Evans, and organization Human Rights Watch} id 
consider biradari very important in Azad Kashmir. In ‘Kashmiri Exceptionalism’,™ $ 
Evans states that many Azad Kashmiris ‘feel most keenly tied to clan/ biraderi idend $ 
tities (e.g. being Sudhan, Rajput, or a Sayyid)’. He then argues that biraderis ‘cons ` 
tinue to play the leading role in social organization in Pakistani-administe! 
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Kashmir’ and many senior politicians accept that they continue eta n 
influence on electoral politics there than political parties thoug sie > ae 
he more progressive PPP, argue this is changing rapidly 1 For Hum: 
nf Watch, ‘The biradari is the overriding determinant of identity and power 
he ships within the Azad Kashmiri sociopolitical landscape’. This Cultural 
mene hed Kashmir has more in common with the Punjab than with the 
oul 191 4 factor reinforced since 1947 because J&K’ division ended 
ae kahmi official connections with the Kashmir Valley uate nee 
on Pakistan, particularly Punjab. This probably strengthened a : ne 
data lacking for Azad Kashmir biradaris, I extrapolate based on data for Pakis oe 
In its narrowest sense, biradari ‘denote{s] notions of common ancestry = as es 
network of related tribes’. This ancestry is patrilineal, with members a 
located in, or coming from, a specific geographical area. This is an impo i nt, 
perhaps inherent, factor for Muslims, particularly when anaes sari ae 
These require a prospective couple to have complementary re cae 7 k 
tribal affiliations (and, increasingly in urban areas, economic factors 2 e sop 
tion). Overall Pakistanis, and probably most Azad Kashmiris, still prefer en = 
mous unions (marriage within a given tribe or social group) and jeen : 
unions (marriage to someone with the same descent: to a second cousin or € si 
In a representative study made in the 1990s, 62 per cent of Pakistani aa 
were consanguineous. In another study, 47 per cent were EE en a 
38 per cent occurred within a specific biradari. ' Such me i ee 
partly because of ‘the pride associated with staying within the boun - iS 
or social group identity as well as economic factors and the ease : listers 
marriages within the family’.'"° Consanguineous unions — even be er, 
‘property exchanged at marriage then stays within the patri Sr TaT 
In political terms, biradari is significant. General Zia’s 1985 e sae Ei s 
provide an example. Despite the ‘partyless nature of [the] elections and the ba A 
traditional means of electioneering (through public rallies and speeches) , the 
‘personal influence of the candidates, the ties to clan, tribe, or bitadari and ie 
social bases, in particular, largely determined the outcome’.” There was a ear 
link between voters, biradari and votes. Nevertheless, biradaris are not es ; - 
voting, monoliths, and other factors influence election outcomes. People 3 ] e 
same biradari may compete against each other in elections. Nevertheless, i : : 
stani political party must understand the composition of local biradaris an se ie 
appropriate candidates, as biradaris can be ‘motivated to ware ton, or a A : 
certain person. There is a strong kinship-voting link in Pakistan: pop cas 
votes on the basis of Biradari. The ratio of casting vote[s according] to Bira ari > 
the elections of local government [in the 1990s] was 50 per cent’; similarly, 
‘percentage of vote casting to the candidates of Biradari was 23 per.cent in the 
elections of national and provincial assemblies’ Similar links between ee 
biradari and votes would apply to Azad Kashmir: between a quarter to a a of 
Azad Kashmiris in a constituency would vote for a candidate from their biradari, 
if only because he is a tribal representative. 
Specifically biradari appears a have three levels in Azad Kashmir, In the T 
endogamous or consanguineous sense (the first level), one such biradari wou i 
consist of members of Sardar Ibrahim’s Sudhan (or Sudhozai) tribe based aroun 
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the former Sudhnoti Tehsil of the Poonch Jjagir.™ Another would comprise Sard 
Qayyum’s Abbasi tribe located in the Jagir’s former Bagh tehsil, north of Sudhp 
People in these areas would vote for a political figure from their tribe, regardi 
of ‘his’ political party. A broader, second level biradari could include individual 
united by perceived membership of some type of historical, cultural or formå 
Hindu caste group, such as Rajputs from the Kshatriya (warrior) caste. Sop 
second-level biradaris include Jats, Rajputs and Gujjars for Jammuites and Mif 
puris; Maldail, Gujjar, Tezial and Awans for Poonchis;*? Gujjars, Khakas, Bamba 
Kashmiris, Mughals and Ghakars in Muzaffarabad District; or Saeeds (Sa 
Syeds) in the Chilian and Tehwal areas of the Neelum Valley, divided by the LO 
from brethren in Indian J&K. 

At a third level, biradari could comprise loose or broader ‘tribes’ that 
around some sense of shared belonging: for example, Jammuites, Poonchis, Ba gh 
Muzatffarabadis, Mirpuris, etc. Given their relative homogeneity, ethnic Kashmi E 
resident in Azad Kashmir and Pakistan comprise a loose biradari,?% Howe 
term ‘Kashmiri’ is problematic—and increasingly self-defined, with non-ethnig 
‘Kashmiris’ using this term to describe themselves. Mirpuris in Azad Kashmir and; $ 

y 3 


Wa 


more particularly, the 450,000 Mirpuri Jats living in the United Kingdom called, 
‘Pakistanis’, increasingly are calling themselves ‘Kashmiris’ or ‘Pakistani Kashmiris’ 9 
This self-identification does not relate to their ethnicity or biradari. Rather thess, $ 
‘new Kashmiris’ are referring to their status as citizens of the former princely state' 2 
of J&K popularly called ‘Kashmir’. They are seeking to obviate ‘perceived conde- & 
scension from Punjabis’ and create ‘a rhetorical basis for a stronger sense of self 
respect’. Equally, they may suffer from a ‘strong sense of disillusionment about 
the way in which Pakistan has treated them’. Conversely, some Sudhans are 
‘enthusiastic about identifying themselves as Kashmiris’ because of pride in insti- 
gating the anti-Maharaja rebellion in 1947 and their desire ‘to bring the whole of 
Kashmir into a wider Pakistan’ 20” 

Biradari is not to be confused with the Hindu concept of caste (varna). Islam, 
which is the ‘State religion’ of Azad Kashmir,” does not sanction biradari in the 
Koran as some Hindu scriptures, such as the Vedas and the Laws of Manu, sanction 
caste. Nor is there supposed to be any hierarchy of biradari; that would be une. 
Islamic. Unlike members of a caste or sub-caste who are expected to perform a 
certain function, no specific occupations are associated with, or sanctioned for,a 
biradari. Individuals may, and do, carry on a range of occupations, although ‘many 
high-strung clans of Azad Kashmir will not take to certain professions which they 
regard as below their dignity’ .2” Equally, Gujjars ‘as a rule are pastoral people’ with ¢ 
‘an atavistic flair for cattle-breeding’, while Bakarwals ‘breed goats only and area 
nomadic people who are regarded as the arch-enemies of the forests’ 2° If any- 
thing, biradari is similar to the concept of jati, or a group united by kin and/or 
shared blood. 

The 1998 Azad Kashmir Census provides the most recent information—albeit 
surprisingly brief—about ‘Ethnicity and Tribes’ in Azad Kashmir2" It states that 
‘the majority’ of Azad Kashmir residents Judging by the castes they retain, are 
descended from ancient Hindus, most commonly Brahmins, but Mughals, Afghans 
and Sayyeds are quite common],]} as are also convert[s} to Islam from Kshatriya 
Hindus’. Seemingly, there were no Muslim converts from low castes, even though 
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ish ° ihity’.2* The Census 
ituti d to abolish ‘Untouchability’.”" T ; 
briefly Sanne cad Bakarwals, and mentions that, besides these 
P A es PENTE. nba/ Khakka and Mughal in Muzaffarabad District, Sudhans 
aad ts, Maldail, Dhond (Abbasi), Rathore and Narma 
: cna ee ae t Jat and Sayyed in Mirpur District. The Census 
jatin Pael pr eet languages spoken in Azad Kashmir.” The 
aho provide jard Urdu, a in Pakistan. Other than Urdu, ‘regional languages viz 
es i Gojri, Punjabi Kohistani, Pushto and Sheena are frequently 
ee sie Pea l ; ross-border or cross-LOC biradari 
spoken in Azad Kashmir’. These suggest larger c 
ne i i itics 1 it i inherent 
Lai igni f biradari in Azad Kashmir politics is that it is an i ahe: 
ificance of biradari s 
The ae TE which, used politically, has empowered Azad pect onan: 
Kashiniris appear inherently able to identify the specific or local birada s 
= = ber or preferred electoral candidate. In a fifteen-minute eRT in 
K nee 2006, an electoral official in Muzaffarabad quickly fans h e Ah 
a j f the Azad Kashmir Leg 
forty-one directly-elected members o t i 
ee ed fourteen biradaris: Abbasi (one ae gs aes 
. Cillani ; Gujjar (six); Jarral/Mirza (one); Jat six); ashmi : : 
rie aa ee a. Mughal (two); Pathan (one); Rajput (eight); n 
ii a S (two); and one unknown (possibly Jat or Gujjar). eG appear 
nical, biradari members compete: for example, A paa and Sara SA 
i i j Rawalakot and Bagh); two , K.H. 
both Poonchis (but respectively from i l eh ope 
j irwai ;and, election candidates since , wh n 
Khurshid and Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah; and, a 
i j j ] bers seek to ensure that p 
stituencies have been localised. Biradari mem l ai Po 
i i i binet and bureaucratic appointments. 
cians and people obtain sufficient ca inet Ses apes ah 
ir politi i dari angst, such as that which p 
Kashmir politics also seeks to avoid bira lari : e AT 
ising in 1950-51. Finally, politicians have benefite ; 
seca biradar they have chosen, or felt compelled, to often vote for affiliates 
with whom they identify, even in supposedly partyless elections. fore 
The 1961 Basic Democracy elections Paa an Pa ee i 
peas on clin 
biradari has operated in Azad Kashmir. With the military less in 
biradaris, factions and political parties, General Ayub sought to a a 
elections. People’s awareness of biradaris and IA ra negate A in a ane 
i esi ; 
the partyless, but ‘vigorous’, elections for the Azad Kas mir presic es 
diactacly was on aa or biradari, lines. Apart from knowing oe pea 
‘Sudhans, Muslim Rajputs{,] Khakhas, Jats, Muslims and Gujjars votfe Le ie 
bidding of the tribal sardars’: others voted for an ‘outsider biradari ie g viet 
gees from Indian J&K.2"7 Khurshid, Azad Kashmir President and a Kas muri F 
strong links with ethnic Kashmiris, expected to win ‘an overwhelming RA 
iri i 7 28 W] oliticians, including Ghulam Abbas, dis- 
Kashmiri-speaking votes’ .”8 With some p : ee aE 
qualified, others, such as Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah and Sardar ee iy i 
Participate.” Owing to their high profiles, both were able to translate p eir : ii = 
tions and biradari support into votes (although Mirwaiz, with the ac e $ 2 
i j igious figure, competed with another ethnic Kashmiri, 
disadvantage of being a religious figure, 2 sa 
Khurshid). On the basis of the numerical strengths of Azad Kashmir’ vari 
radari, Qayyum sh d possibly did get, the most number of votes 
biradari, Qayyum should have got, and p y RE eee 
in 1961. But, in another factor that became entrenched in Aza 
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votes of J&K refugees settled in Pakistan were possibly manipulated so Khurshid 
‘won’ this party-free—but almost certainly not military-free—poll].2 

After martial law, biradari continued to be an important factor in Azad Kashmir 

elections. Indeed, from 1970 onwards, geographically-based constituencies enabled 

a voter to easily elect a member from his or her own biradari. Similarly, politicians 

with a strong local biradari in Azad Kashmir, such as Sardar Qayyum, Sardar 

Sikandar and Barrister Sultan Mahmood Chaudhry, generally became mote 

important than refugee politicians. Azad Kashmiri biradaris were tighter, geo- 

graphically and socially, than broad refugee biradaris of Jammu and Kashmir refa- 

gees dispersed throughout Pakistan. Also, refugees lacked leaders of the stature of 

Ghulam Abbas (died 1968), Yusuf Shah (died 1968) and K.H. Khurshid (died 

1988). With the plebiscite a non-event and refugees not going ‘home’ soon, they 

inevitably became entrenched in Pakistan geographically, administratively, politi- 

cally, economically and emotionally. Because of this, local Azad Kashmir biradaris 

have supplied all elected Azad Kashmir presidents and prime ministers after 1977, 
i Since 1970, Azad Kashmir political parties have often been affiliated with Paki- 
i stani political parties. While heavily influenced by Islamabad, Azad Kashmir’s 
: - political system did not simply reflect Pakistan's, Rather, it was still ‘closely related’ 
to Azad Kashmir’ traditional biradari system.”! Hence, individuals who chose to 
E vote for Sardar Qayyum of the Muslim Conference most likely did so because he 
was an Abbasi or a Baghi, not necessarily because of his political affiliations with 
Nawaz Sharif or the Muslim League, with which the Muslim Conference was 
affiliated, That said, such an affiliation also could garner support within Azad 
nN Kashmir and, importantly, within Pakistan, as it gave Qayyum status and influence, 
particularly when Sharif was in power and able to dispense largesse to his Azad 
Kashmiri affiliates or biradari. Similarly, Azad Kashmiris associated with the Paki- 
stan People’s Party, such as Sardar Ibrahim, benefited when one of the Bhuttos, 





e Zulfikar or Benazir, held power. This system changed after the Pakistan military 
aa instituted its ‘command democracy’ from October 1999, Azad Kashmir politicians 
4 then had to align themselves with the greater ‘military’ biradari. Of all the ‘tribes’ 


involved in Pakistan and Azad Kashmir, it is the most unified, potent and wilful. 
The nature of bitadari can even point to manipulated Azad Kashmir elections. 
a Politicians can woo broad biradaris, such as refugees, or narrow biradaris, sach as a 
sie specific tribe like the Sudhans, whose members are united by blood, marriage and 
location. In seats where members of one biradari comprise a clear majority of 
electors, their candidate, if solidly endorsed by tribal leaders, would be expected 
to win. In the 1990 elections, a journalist identified various biradaris and suggested 
‘a split mandate’ and how many seats each party would win.?” His results were 
confirmed when candidates from the local, numerically~dominant biradari usually 
won, as was expected,** but with neither the Muslim Conference nor the Paki- 
stan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir gaining a majority Mumtaz Rathore’s PPPAK 
and various political partners then formed a cabinet of seventeen ministers, the 
largest ever in Azad Kashmir politics—and essentially its own bivadari22 This 
replaced the previous Raja biradari-dominated cabinet for which Azad Kashmir 
was nicknamed ‘Rajastan’. The PPPAK was allied with the Pakistan People’s 
Party, from which it received help to govern. In August 1990 Benazir Bhutto was 
sacked, after which Nawaz Sharif’s Muslim League government, with which the 
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j ence was aligned, took over. Under increasing pressure, Rathore 
ae Jane eae his ‘dismay’, the PPPAK lost to the se See 
ference, which won a staggering 80 per cent of directly-elected seats: thirty- i 

f forty seats.” With many voters liking Rathore because he was opposing 
faba dominance and manipulation, his loss appeared to result from ‘massive 
intervention by Pakistan’. There was proof for this claim: candidates who a 
fom the numerically-dominant biradari won in almost half of the seats, whic 


suggested significant electoral manipulation. 





Seats for refugees and others 


i d to biradari, in its broad sense, is the discriminatory advantage 
ae ae have in Azad Kashmir elections. There is no official ee 
of a refugee but by inference, he/she is a state subject who has ne : = es 
from J&K to Pakistan since 1947.7 A State Subject is ‘as define ee A a 
Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir Notification No. 1- F , = 
the 20th April, 1927’. There are two refugee classifications: Kashmiris Sr s 
‘occupied areas’ of the former Kashmir Province as it existed on 14 ell 
who reside in Pakistan’s four provinces; ‘Jammu & Others from areas o Hes apar 
from Kashmir Province (mainly from Jammu Province) and from Aza Kas 
who reside in Pakistan’s four provinces. Curiously, Islamabad is not ee as 
a location where state subjects may reside and then vote in Azad Kashmir elec- 
tions. Refugees from J&K living in Azad Kashmir itself vote in constituencies 
within Azad Kashmir. Refugees living in Pakistan elect twelve harem e 
the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly: six for Kashmiris; six for Jammu x t s 
ets’, These are generally known as ‘refugee seats’. This arrangement exists ars 
the Azad Kashmir Government considers itself the successor to Hari. ing z 
tegime, which means that it must provide representation for all people in p : 
Allowing refugees to elect members to the Legislative Assembly also mes a i 
their ‘attachment to ‘Kashmir and [the] Kashmir er a reminds refugees thai 

i melands in Indian J&K are ‘occupied’.*" ar 
a opportunistic Azad Kashmiri politicians PREN NS 
Abbas, Mirwaiz and Khurshid were clearly refugees, some candidates who l ok 
contested refugee seats appeared to be temporary residents from Azad anes : 
1990, Sardar Sikandar Hayat Khan, Azad Kashmir’s Prime Minister and a p 
resident of Kotli, from where he contested an Azad Kashmir E 56 
contested a refugee seat in Rawalpindi (probably Jammu & Others Maer 
offended some people.” Sikandar possibly did so because, like many wea a 7 : 
Kashmiris, he had a residence in the Rawalpindi-Islamabad area. This entitled him 
to stand in this constituency because the Jammu & Others category inelades jpa 
subjects from Azad Kashmir ‘now residing in any province of Fakistn: : a 
Kashmir’s Supreme Court later found Sikandar’s pomini ilegal, 2% A 
because an elector can only be enrolled in one electorate.” Sikandar was be ae 
from Kotli anyway. In 2001 Sardar Attique Ahmad Khari whose ancestr ae 
is in Bagh, contested and won the Jammu & Others I seat. This seat m reserv i 
for state subjects living in Baluchistan, Sind and Punjab Province’ divisions 


BITTER ene 
ce be les teh} 22-e wee i 
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Bahawalpur, Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Faisalabad, Sargodha and Lahore.238 Attique 
possibly contested this seat because his father, Sardar Qayyum, was entrenched iy 
their ‘home’ seat, Bagh I (which Attique won in 2006).?” Like Sikandar, Attique 
was legally entitled to stand in this constituency; the doubt in 2001 was about 
where Attique was ‘now residing’. His win appeared to go uncontested. ; 
The inclusion of Pakistani-based refugees in Azad Kashmir elections has dispro~ 
Portionally favoured them over Azad Kashmir residents. In the partyless 1964 
election conducted under the Azad Kashmir Basic Democracies Act, 1960, 
voters from Azad Kashmir’s population of 1,065,000 people”” elected 1,200 Basie 
Democrats, while 109,000 Jammu refugees elected 600, as did 10,000 Kashmir 
Valley refugees. These 2,400 Basic Democrats then elected twelve members to 
the Azad Kashmir Council on the same 2:1:1 formula.” In 1968, Azad Kashmiri 
representation on the Council rose to eight, with refugees’ representation drop- 
ping to four.” Elected members of ‘Union Councils, Union committees and 
Town committees’ elected the eight Azad Kashmiri representatives under the Basic 
Democracies regime; the (Pakistani) Chief Adviser appointed the four refugees. 
The imbalance on a per capita basis was still obvious. In the 1970 elections, the 
same formula was followed: Azad Kashmir voters elected sixteen of twenty-five 
members; Jammu & Others elected four members; Kashmir refugees elected four. 
These members then elected the twenty-fifth member, a woman, to a reserved 
seat.#” Since 1974, Azad Kashmir has a larger Legislative Assembly, From 1975 to 
2005, there were forty directly-elected members. In 2006, this became forty- 
one.” Directly-elected members later elect a further eight members (discussed 
below), bringing the total number of members to forty-nine. Of the forty-one 
directly-elected seats, six are for Jammu & Others, six are for Kashmir refugees, 
twenty-nine are for Azad Kashmiris. As explained below, refugee seats are easier to 
win; and the more refugee seats that a party wins, the fewer Azad Kashmir seats it 
needs to secure government. 

Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly elections have anomalies that favour refit- 
gees, particularly Kashmiris. In the 1990 elections, 1.2 million Azad Kashmiris 
and 400,000 refugees voted.” Each Azad Kashmir constituency averaged 43,000 
electors; refugee constituencies averaged 33,000 electors. This was an improve- 


ment from the 1961 situation, although it still discriminated in favour of refugee ` 


voters living in Pakistan (who were also entitled to vote in national and provincial 
elections). In the 1996, 2001 and 2006 elections (see Table 5.1), Kashmiris were 
greatly favoured, with Jammu & Others voters worse off. Indeed, relatively speak- 
ing, Jammu & Others refugees were under-represented in the Legislative Assem- 
bly while Kashmiri refugees were over-represented, a continuing phenomenon 
supposed to be aimed at showing solidarity with Kashmiris in Indian J&K.A 
further electorate bias indirectly relates to refugees, with average Mirpuri elector- 
ates having fewer electors than other Azad Kashmir electorates. This is supposed 
to provide a ‘cushion’ for the 800,000 Mirpuris living abroad, mainly in the 
United Kingdom.”5! 

Another factor that skews results in favour of refugees is lower voter turnouts. 
It takes far fewer voters to secure a refugee seat than an Azad Kashmir seat.” In 
the 1996 elections, the average voter turnout was 69 per cent for all constituen- 
cies, comprising 74 per cent for Azad Kashmir constituencies and 57 per cent for 
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Table 5.1: Differences in Voter Numbers for Constituencies in Azad Kashmir in 1996, 2001, 
al By bs 

2006. 
EY Total: AK Total: Ref AK Cons 





Ref Cons J&O Cons K Cons 


iHi 2,400 5,500 

1.2 milion 408,000 43,000 34,000 62, ; 
ian 1.6 million 499,000 56,700 41,600 77,800 5,300 
2006 1.8 million 581,000 62,900 48,400 91,000 5,900 





Source: Table XIV 6: Differences in Electorate Sizes in Azad Kashmir in 1996, 2001, 2006, 
in Appendix XIV: Matters re Azad Kashmir elections, particularly in 2006. 
Key: AK Azad Kashmir. 
Cons Constituencies (averaged). 
EY Election year. 
J&O Jammu & Others. 
K Kashmir refugees. eaten 
Ref All refugees (comprising Jammu & Others and Kashmir) living in Pakistan. 
Total: AK Total number of registered Azad Kashmir voters. 
Total: Ref Total number of registered refugee voters. 


refugee constituencies. On average, a victor had to win more overall votes to 
secure an Azad Kashmir seat than a refugee seat. In the 2001 elections voter 
turnouts slumped, possibly because of disenchantment with military rule and the 
military-run elections. The average voter turnout was 49 per cent for all constitu- 
encies, comprising 54 per cent for Azad Kashmir constituencies and 41 Per cent 
for refugee constituencies. On average, a victor had to win more overall votes in 
an Azad Kashmir seat than in a refugee seat. Best off were Kashmir refugee con- 
stituencies, where candidates had small electorates and low voter turnouts. 7 

An important consideration is that refugee seats offer Pakistanis opportunities 
to manipulate Azad Kashmir elections, because Islamabad can influence voting 
conducted in Pakistan by refugees. Refugees live in disparate constituencies 
‘spread all over Pakistan’. Their remoteness tends to favour the party or military 
body in power in Islamabad and its Azad Kashmiri surrogate, which is not neces- 
sarily the party in power in Muzaffarabad. The Pakistan Election eee is 
Tesponsible for compiling electoral rolls and for conducting elections in refugee 
Seats, not the Azad Kashmir Election Commission.” This means that Pakistani 
Politicians, soldiers and bureaucrats can influence results. This can be done through 
rigging and other methods: intimidating and disenfranchising candidates before 
Nominating or during campaigning; intimidating or enticing voters not to Vote; 
Or to vote a'certain way; capturing polling stations to prevent or influence voting; 
stuffing completed voting slips in ballot boxes, manipulating counting and AA 
ing results. Chapter 8 discusses instances where Pakistani interference in voting for 
refugee seats has influenced outcomes. 

Since 1986, directly-elected members have elected a further eight members to 
the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly.” This system reflects the former Maha- 
Taja’s controlled franchise. Five reserved seats are for women, which does not 
preclude them from seeking direct election to the Legislative Assembly, although 

is is rare in Azad Kashmir’s male-dominated political environment: two women 
Were directly elected in 2001, one in 2006.2 One reserved seat is for a ‘technocrat 
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and professional’: ‘any person having special education in any branch of knowk © 
edge’ (agriculturists, economists, educationists, lawyers, doctors, engineers, scien: © 
tists), with at least ten years of experience. One reserved seat is for a religions : 
scholar or Muslim cleric (Ulema-e-Din or Mushaikh) ‘Well-versed with the 
teachings of Islam’. One seat is for Jammu and Kashmir State Subjects residing ` 
abroad’, although the current incumbent's address is given as ‘Koti 257 z 
‘Reserved seats’ usually strengthen the ruling party's position in the Legislatie 
Assembly. In 2006, the Muslim Conference won six of the eight reserved seats, 
This boosted its position from twenty-two of forty-one directly-elected seats tg 
twenty-eight of forty-nine total seats, thus improving its slender majority 
Reserved seats can also be used to insert special people into the Legislative Assem- 
bly. In 1991, the Muslim Conference blatantly used its overwhelming majority to 
ensure that Sardar Qayyum was elected to the reserved seat for a religious scholar 
or Muslim cleric. While Qayyum was a devout Muslim keen to Islamise Azad 
Kashmir,” he was neither a religious scholar nor a Muslim cleric. He ‘could not 
have had the time for any formal training or education as a religious scholar’ 
because, since serving as a ‘havaldar clerk’ in the Maharaja’s forces (from which he 
deserted), he had been heavily involved in Azad Kashmir politics. On 30 July 
1991, the Legislative Assembly elected Qayyum Prime Minister, which was the 
ultimate aim of the strategy.” Le 
Overall, the system of disproportional representation in the Azad Kashmir Legs 
islative Assembly involving refugees has been unfair. The large disparity in com 
stituencies for Azad Kashmiris, Jammu & Others and Kashmiri refugees has not 
altered greatly since 1949. This is despite additional refugees coming to Azad 
Kashmir or Pakistan after India-Pakistan wars in 1965 and 1971 and since the 
anti-Indian uprising began in the Kashmir Valley in 1988.2" Jammu & Others 
electorates on average remain larger, while Kashmir refugee votes remain the most 
‘valuable’. Refugee seats also remain a valuable device for Islamabad to use to 
ensure its preferred candidate or party does well in Azad Kashmir elections. > ; 


The situation after 1970 git 


In 1970, Azad Kashmir obtained a presidential system of government. This wasa ae 
watershed. It resulted from the dispirited Pakistan military’s keenness to remow e 
itself from political processes. It followed some rare agreement between three of A 
Azad Kashmir’s highest profile, most ambitious leaders. It delivered maximum .: 7 
autonomy to the region and its people. The initial, and only, election held undet = 
this system using universal adult suffrage was considered free and fair. But the - E 
presidential system only lasted briefly; in 1974 Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Zulfikat = 1 
Ali Bhutto, replaced it with a prime ministerial system. This re-established close zs 
Pakistani supervision of Azad Kashmir and provided more predictable election gy 
outcomes for Islamabad. This prime ministerial system continued the 
except during General Zia’s martial law. Ba 

In 1968, the military was under increasing pressure in Pakistan. In August 
Ibrahim (Azad Muslim Conference), Sardar Qayyum (Muslim Conference) 
K.H. Khurshid (J&K Liberation League), made a joint declaration calling ore 
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ituti nd representative government for Azad Kashmir. Their unanimity 
Se a ae of indignation’ among Azad Kashmiris after General 
Ayub’: Government Act of 1968 made Azad Kashmir a municipality, rather then 
moting it to provincial level, as many Azad Kashmiris wanted. After General 
ae Khan’s martial law regime replaced Ayub’s discredited government in 
March 1969, Yahya appointed Abdul Rehman Khan, an apolitical retired army 
brigadier, Azad Kashmir president in October 1969.7 Under pressure, Yahya 
instructed Rehman to ‘give them [politically] what they want’. Rehman s fore- 
most task’ was to frame a new constitution and hold adult suffrage elections. es 
help him with his ‘onerous responsibilities’, Ibrahim, Qayyum a Khurshid gi 
nominated a representative who, in turn, was made a minister. This gave Re ; 
man room to move, and it allowed leaders to have input into the region’s politica 
future. The result was the 1970 Government Act. This delivered a presidential 
system of government to Azad Kashmir with ‘absolute internal autonomy to the 
Azad State’ and limited Pakistani control.” The future Azad Kashmir President 
would liaise with a Pakistan Government adviser. This was seemingly his only 
contact with Pakistan. N 
Despite its achievements obtaining genuine autonomy, Azad Kashmir’s presi~ 
dential system had one significant problem: constitutionally, the only way to 
remove the president was by a no-confidence motion supported by two-thirds of 
the Legislative Assembly's twenty-five members, that is, by seventeen members. 
For the fractious rivals of Sardar Qayyum, who was then President, this was a 
major impediment. The Muslim Conference had fifteen seats in the Legislative 
Assembly; Khurshid’s Liberation League had five; Ibrahim’s Azad Muslim Confer- 
ence had one; there were three independents; and an indirectly-elected female 
fepresentative whose political affiliations were unclear. Until Qayyum’s oppo- 
nents could unify, they could never oust him. This situation enabled Qayyum to 
rule with ‘absolute power’ and ‘relish’ for over four years.” Imitating some of his 
autocratic predecessors, he ruled without a cabinet for the first three months in 
office.” This situation was one reason why the presidential system was changed 
to a prime ministerial system. Qayyum’s ascendant position meant that Pakistan 
had no provisions to remove an unacceptable Azad Kashmir president. This 
became an issue after Bhutto turned his attention to Azad Kashmir after finalising 
the Simla Agreement in June 1972. Bhutto, who had been Minister for Kashmir 
Affairs in the early 1960s,2" disliked Qayyum and his alignment with Pakistan's 
Jamiat-i-Islami and Pakistani generals. To ensure Pakistan’s control over Azad 
Kashmir, Bhutto imposed a prime ministerial system of government via the 1974 
Interim Constitution. F 
The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constitution Act, 1974, was presented 
to, and passed by, the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly on 24 August 1974. i 
ident Qayyum ratified it on the same day. The prime ministerial system ha 
two benefits for Pakistan; first, only a simple majority was required to oust the 
Prime Minister;2” second, a number of constitutional provisions ensured Pakistan s 
perior position, particularly the Azad Kashmir Council. Qayyum’s term as Presi- 
dent, which was due to finish in November 1974, continued until 16 April 1975, 
When fresh elections were called and the Legislative Assembly passed a previously- 
Breed no-confidence motion against Qayyum. The assembly’s four-year term had 
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been due to expire in November 1974. Qayyum’ extension resulted from an 
all-party agreement that added a special provision to the Interim Constitution on 


24 August 1974 to enable a smooth transition from the presidential to the prime . 


ministerial system. After Qayyum left office, the Speaker of the Legislative Assem. 
bly, Manzar Masood, constitutionally acted as president until 29 May 1975 when 
Sardar Ibrahim was elected to this more titular position. 

Azad Kashmir’ prime ministerial system only began to operate after the assem- 

‘bly and presidential elections in May 1975.2” A senior Pakistani official, Hayat 
Muhammad Khan Tamman, who was Bhutto’s Political Adviser, ‘managed’ the 
results.” A displeased Sardar Qayyum and the Muslim Conference boycotted 
both polls. Unsurprisingly the Pakistan People’s Party’s local affiliate, the Pakistan 
People’s Party-Azad Kashmir, easily won the elections, after which its leader, Khan 
Abdul Hamid Khan, became Prime Minister, A few days before, as the Interim 
Constitution required, a joint sitting of the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly and 
the Azad Kashmir Council elected Sardar Ibrahim unopposed as President. Fol- 
lowing an invitation from Bhutto, Ibrahim joined the PPPAK2Azad Kashmir's 
new political system created two executive positions for politicians to covet: the 
presidency and the prime ministership, which was beneficial. The president’ posi- 
tion was largely titular, although he also was vice-chairman of the powerful Azad 
Kashmir Council; the prime minister held the superior political and administrative 
position. Hence, even though Ibrahim may have been better known because of 
his reputation and connections, Hamid Khan had more power. 

So began Azad Kashmir’s modern prime ministerial political system. Apart from 
General Zia’s martial law intervention (1977-88), this has been the region’s politi- 
cal system since mid-1975. Chapter 8 discusses events and elections in Azad Kash- 
mir since 1970, including the period of Zia’s rule. 


Conclusion 


Frequently the political systems established in Azad Kashmir have not fully 
empowered Azad Kashmiris. Despite establishing their own provisional govern- 
ment in October 1947 in the ‘liberated’ areas of south-western J&K, Azad Kash- 
miris soon came under Pakistan’s control, Until 1970, local leaders supervised by 
Pakistan’ intrusive Ministry of Kashmir Affairs or its military, or under the sway 
of prestige and Pakistan’s largesse, led Azad Kashmir. The people had little say in 
their own affairs. Briefly after 1970, Azad Kashmiris experienced genuine auton- 
omy via a presidential system devolved by General Yahya’s military regime. In 
1974, Pakistan under Bhutto reasserted itself. Once again, Azad Kashmiris were 
tied closely to Pakistan, this time via the Interim Constitution and its various 
pro-Pakistan provisions, including the important Azad Kashmir Council. While 
Bhutto imposed a prime ministerial system of government on Azad Kashmir, 
General Zia’s military rule interrupted this system by ruling Azad Kashmir directly 
through military appointments. The 1990 elections fully restored Azad Kashmirs 
prime ministerial system, which Azad Kashmiris have since enjoyed, even during 
General Musharraf's control of Pakistan. 
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There are many reasons why it took so long for Azad Kashmir to mies a 
participatory political system. These include Azad RORE E ae 
excessive focus on liberating J&K, initially via the promise plebiscite, ` 
meant that development of an inclusive political system was stifled = a 
achieve this aim; ongoing factionalism and rivalry among leaders, Whi enable 
intrusive Ministry of Kashmir Affairs domination; and, entrenched and aaa 
reactionary biradari politics, as displayed by Sudhans in the 1950s. saan a ed 
to blame: they ‘demoted’ Azad Kashmir to ‘local authority’ level, p p as 
empowering it as a genuine and dynamic alternative government for al $ m 
MKA actions were autocratic; and military rule, apart from devolving t : 97 
presidential system to Azad Kashmir, has generally disempowered Azad Kas e 
A further issue has been the perceived need to include refugees in any po s 
system, which causes discrepancies in election results, some due to Pakistani = |- 
dling. However, Azad Kashmiris’ stance of representing all of the people pei is 
spurious, if only because Azad Kashmir and the Northern Areas have been pt 
separate since at least 1949. Additionally, most ‘refugees’ are now heavily oE e 
in Pakistani society. Should the Kashmir dispute ever be resolved, few would o 
to Indian J&K, where evacuce properties were long ago distributed aa the 
local population. These de facto Pakistanis should now be made de jure Pa stanis, l 

The 1971 India-Pakistan war marked a turning point in Azad Kashmir politics: 
thereafter Azad Kashmiris realised that the Pakistan military could not liberate 
J&K from Indian control. Equally, because of the Simla Agreement, the plebiscite 
was no longer an option. This meant that Azad Kashmiris had little choice but “ 
be with Pakistan—and to accept what it wanted. The 1971 war also empowere 
Bhutto, who had the political capital and dynamism to impose a new, but restric- 
tive, constitution on Azad Kashmir that enhanced Pakistan's position. However, as 
Bhutto’s overthrow and execution by Zia’s military regime show, when it comes 
to democracy, Azad Kashmiris should not look to Pakistan for inspiration. For 
more than half of its existence, Pakistan has endured martial law or military- 
dominated ‘command’ political systems. This has not stopped Pakistanis with poor 
or non-existent democratic records, supported by Azad Kashmiris often e 
denied democracy, calling for the UN plebiscite to be held so that the people of 
J&K could democratically decide the issue of ‘their’ state’s international status. 
Such calls have been hypocritical. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


LARGE AND OVERSEEN 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses the formation, consolidation and continuation of Azad 
Kashmir’s administration. The Provisional Azad Kashmir Government was created 
on 24 October 1947. It had two purposes. First, it saw itself as a rival to Maharaja 
Hari Singh’s rule and administration and then, after the accession to India, to the 
National Conference administration in Indian J&K. Second, it needed to admin- 
ister the ‘liberated’ areas of western Jammu Province and those areas of Muzaf- 
farabad District in western Kashmir Province captured by the invading Pukhtoons. 
It did not administer any ‘liberated’ areas in the Frontier Districts Province under 
Pakistan’s control. 

From its inception, the Azad Kashmir Government confronted major problems 
in developing an administration. Three days after coming into existence, Azad 
Kashmir had to fight against, and protect itself from, a new enemy: India’s military 
forces. They constituted a far more potent and resilient adversary than the Maha- 
rajas over-stretched army. The new government, which had few trained and expe- 
tienced personnel except policemen, also had to create an administration 
essentially from nothing, during a period of war. It had to locate this within Azad 
Kashmir, and not Pakistan, in order to show that the Azad Kashmir movement was 
truly indigenous and not a figment of the Pakistan press. This fledgling, inexperi- 
enced administration confronted some immediate and important tasks. These 
included organising and supplying the Azad Army, tending to the local popula- 
tion’ needs, and protecting the numerous refugees under its control. Because 
these tasks posed major challenges, Azad Kashmiris were compelled to look to 
Pakistan, to which they were politically and emotionally inclined, for assistance, 
Seeking Pakistan’s help also reflected Azad Kashmir’ geo-strategic circumstances. 
hostile Indian forces to the east and a mountain barrier to the north compelled 
Azad Kashmiris to go to west to Pakistan. 

With an acute lack of administrative personnel and a severe shortage of 
tesources, building the Azad Kashmir administration was an ad hoc process. After 
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the 1949 ceasefire ended the fighting in J&K, the Azad Kashmir Government 


faced a further—and major—dilemma. Would it put down solid administrative _ 


roots, by establishing an alternative capital for J&K among other steps, or maintain 
a temporary administration until the promised plebiscite determined J&K status 
and allowed its people to be physically and administratively reunified? By the 
mid-1950s, the plebiscite seemed unlikely to be held. N evertheless, Azad Kashmiris 
continued to maintain an administration with sufficient capacity to run all of J&K 
when it was reunified and united with Pakistan—as they still believed would hap- 
pen. Meanwhile, the Azad Kashmir Government would administer those areas of 
J&K under its control. In 1949 it created three districts: Mirpur, Muzaffarabad and 
Poonch. These reflected the Maharaja's administrative arrangements. By 2008 Mir- 
pur, Muzaffarabad and Poonch had become divisions, under which there were 
eight districts. Inexplicably, Azad Kashmir had also increased in area. 


Difficult beginnings 


The Azad Kashmir administration has had three distinct periods: from its incep- 
tion in 1947 until the ceasefire in 1949; from then until the 1971 India-Pakistan 
war; and the period after 1971. During the first period, the main task of influential 
local officials, who comprised senior members of the Muslim Conference or local 
military commanders, was to prosecute war. This was against the Maharaja’s army, 
then against India following Hari Singh’s accession on 26 October, two days after 
Azad Kashmir’ creation. In the second period, the administration’s main focus was 
to act as an alternative government for J&K, including maintaining a capacity to 
administer J&K after the promised plebiscite reunited the state and delivered it to 
Pakistan. Muslim Conference members largely staffed this administration; Pakistan 
increasingly controlled it through its Ministry of Kashmir Affairs and its military. 
The third period commenced as a result of the India-Pakistan war in 1971. Paki- 
stan’ defeat made Azad Kashmiris realise that Pakistan’s armed forces could not 
obtain Indian J&K through military conquest. Since then, Azad Kashmir has been 
treated more like a province of Pakistan and Azad Kashmiris have sought to 
develop their region administratively and economically. (Chapter 7 discusses Azad 
Kashmir’s economy.) 

On 24 October 1947, the ‘Provisional Azad Government’ came into being. It 
faced significant difficulties. Initially, it sought to show that it was a rival govern- 
ment to the Maharaja’, especially after Hari Singh’s accession to India compelled 
him to combine with his former—and the Muslim Conference’ ongoing—politi- 
cal rivals, the National Conference. However, the Azad Kashmir Government's 
capabilities, particularly non-military, were limited. Effective control rested with 
local commanders rather than with a government whose administration func- 
tioned throughout all of the liberated area. Indeed, the Azad Kashmir Government 
essentially operated as an ad hoc War Council whose chief objective was to rid J&K 
of Dogra, then Indian, rule.! To achieve this objective, it faced major obstacles. For 
a start, it ‘did not inherit any civil service. [Azad Kashmiris] had no offices, no 
records and not even a type writer [sic] to carry on the work of the Govern- 
ment’.? It had to develop an organisation ‘almost from scratch under the greatest 
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icaps’ severely depleted local administration thrown ‘com- 
are as eee of the Maharaja and his forces in Jammu 
pn esis new organisation needed to administer those areas of Poonch and 
Fair beady under its control, plus the area of Kashmir Province captured— 
pi premier marauding Pukhtoons. Muslim Conference aia 
= nopolised this new organisation, a situation that would continue until the late 
1960s While the party aspired to ‘work for the peoples [sic] benefits and k be 
responsible to the people’,* in reality it had little inclination to be CRN e. 
The execution of the Azad Kashmir Governments primary objective of waging 
war revealed three significant drawbacks from which Azad Kashmir ae sais 
First, it has never been able to secure international recognition and 2i me 
treated as a ‘local authority’, by Pakistan among others. Chapter 4 rae - 
issue. Second, apart from the limited resources that it could muster interna a = 
Kashmir was dependent on Pakistan. Prior to August 1947, the region's tradition, 
and most important links—but not its only links—were with areas in es 
Punjab and NWFP that became part of Pakistan after Partition. Fighting in ; 
divided J&K and severed Azad Kashmir’s links with other areas of the en : ter 
which the region’s only outside links were with Pakistan. Indeed, Aza = = 
thereafter had no other options but to be involved only with Pakistan. T e Paki- 
stan Government ‘readily’ provided assistance to this clearly aman ait 
deficient in resources.° This assistance began the process whereby Azad Sate mir 
would become dependent on Pakistan for physical, administrative and a 
support. It also enabled Pakistanis to control Azad Kashmiris. This conto = 
enhanced after the Pakistan Army officially entered J&K in May 1948; it then 
nd of all anti-Indian forces and their activities. 
Ea eee drawback for Azad Kashmir was a severe lack of PAN 
depth. This hampered the region’ ability to prosecute war and eae = 
dependence on Pakistan. From 27 October 1947 when Indian military Orce 
entered J&K, the Azad Kashmir Government had to deal with this new Kp 
The Azad Army, utilising local knowledge and support, with the 2 i 
shorter supply lines and being acclimatised to J&K’s difficult terrain an si 
climate, initially contained its ground-based opponent. It struggled to T ee a 
the Royal Indian Air Force (RIAF) joined the fray in November.‘ As Aza ns 
miris lacked strategic depth, RIAF bombing and strafing caused damage and made 
it difficult to establish a capital from which Azad Kashmiris could safely care 
their region. Because Azad Kashmir lacked a suitable or safe urban ao A 
Kashmiris had initially established operations in thick forests around Palan T the 
first place ‘surrendered by the Dogras’, in remote southern Poonch. After ‘heavy 
and indiscriminate’ RIAF bombing,* they moved the capital to thicker forests at 
Trarkhel, further east in Poonch.’ Large-scale government and ieee 
Operations probably started in these areas in mid-November. Before that, ee 
Kashmir Provisional Government mainly operated from a building in Rawalpindi 
until e 1947.1 l 
T aa aea Government selected Palandri/ Trarkhel for strategic and 
tactical reasons, although not all organisations associated with the Azad PDOP 
movement and its administration were located there. Strategically, being NEEN 
in Poonch provided credibility, something that had been a problem for Aza 
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Kashmiris. Although the second, or reconstituted, Prov: 
released its communiqué on 24 October 1947 from ‘P 


ments of this government, particularly its unified command, were located in placd 
in Pakistan, such as Murree or Rawalpindi. Equally, 


the Pakistan Government and 
its army, which neutral British officers still led, w 
providing support in Pakistan for the Azad Kashmi 
mir’s capital and many elements of government were located inside the region, 
the Azad Kashmir movement’ credibility as an indigenous movement improved, 
thus partly countering India’s tactic of blaming Pakistan for all of the violence 
occurring in J&K. 
Tactically, the Palandri/Trarkhel area was ideal. It was located in the heart of the 
former Poonch jagir, which provided the bulk of the Azad Army’s soldiers, It wag 
close to the front line, where this ‘army’ was fighting. It was less vulnerable to land 
attack, as the few roads servicing this area were poor, the easiest land access being 
from Hazara (NWFP) or western (Pakistani) Punjab—not from Indian J&K. 
Nevertheless, some government bodies were located away from Palandri/Trarkhe} 
for safety reasons and because of a lack of facilities, For example, the Muslim 
Conferences headquarters were in Sialkot until February 1949. The office of the 
Supreme Head of the Azad Kashmir Movement was still in Murree in late 1950, 
as evidenced by the issuing of Azad Kashmir’ first ‘Rules of Business’ from there.” 
Many tasks confronted the new Azad Kashmir administration. These included 
building a civil organisation, supporting the Azad Army, restoring ‘completely 
disrupted’ communications, procuring and distributing civil and military supplies, 
and reviving trade.'! The Azad Kashmir Government needed: 


porters, labourers, volunteers, recruits, as also material aid in the shape of arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothes, food etc. for the fighters on the front. Taxes had to be collected; land revenue 
recovered; forest royalties realised; custom [sic] dues levied ... a civilian authority having 
political roots, was essential for settling disputes, maintaining law and order and dispensing 
justice ... hospitals and dispensaries had to be set up to look after the health problems of 
the local population, whether staying back at home or fighting on the front ... School {sic} 


and colleges had also to be reopened to enable students to continue their studies so far as 
possible, 5 


r movement. Once Azad Kashe 


So Azad Kashmir confronted many issues. 


Azad Kashmir also had a refugee problem. In 1949, about 200,000 Muslim 
refugees had been internally displaced from, or had chosen to leave, areas of J&K. 
They were scattered all over Azad Kashmir, with the main concentrations in Kotli, 
Hajira, Bagh and Muzaffarabad." There also were smaller concentrations of Hindu 
and Sikh refugees, totalling some 10,000 people, waiting to leave the region.” A 
further 600,000 J&K refugees were in Pakistan. The Azad Kashmir Government 
had to accommodate, feed and protect all of its refugees. It had to distribute 
departing refugees’ immovable property to arriving refugees. Authorities were also 
trying to locate missing relatives, particularly young females, a large number of 
whom were victims of rape, abduction and murder by members of other religious 
communities in 1947. In 1949-50, the Azad Kashmir Government allocated Rs. 


8 million ‘for refugee purposes’—more than half of its Rs. 13.7 million budget.” 
In 1951, Azad Kashmir still had 150,000 Muslim refugees.” 
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Kashmir Government, finding and enlisting qualified E 
m: the usual remedy—asking Pakistan for aa 3 z 
of Pakistanis’ administrative involvement in Azad o pr 
es in control of Azad Kashmir’s ENOS, S n 
i much, if any, of the previous regime's bureaucracy. T : Ma o 
inherit very as largely based in Srinagar in summer and Jammu ity in pa 
om ani Raja of Poonch’ administration, se ae anne mee 
eRe in Poonch City. All three ioca t 
ae e E Furthermore, A re oe earl ie 
ae i inistrati ro-Maharaja Hindus. ! 
naa ae 5 gem a panies had fled is been killed, So, even. K 
paR ie had been able to induce Hindus to join the fledgling ee ae 
ag eine hr sically available. to serve. The Muslim Conference, the Aza 
ee Mae He the former Poonch administration did provide some expe- 
naar cone SEH few individuals in Azad Kashmir ‘had any éxperi- 


For the new Azad 
nel was 2 major proble: 
the ongoing tradition 
Muslim Conference forc 


rienced person 


of a t p i artially 
i dministrai ion’ 1 This shortage of ex] erienced officers was p 
ence . 


i de a request to Pakistan’s 
i the Azad Kashmir Government ma > i : 
soapy a E at Sialkot. He is supposed to have sent g ron 
rE EN originally from Jammu; they were ‘immediate yr 
iri ions of their ‘previous departments." i 
sa ER ees E the new Azad Kashmir aoina aren A 
i ni eutablishing different departments ‘in the oe of oe pict heal 
we December 1947.8 Conditions were primitive, ai o panes les 
5 i iving i uts ... dis; 
o basi ‘ministers were living in tents or [roug uts . pa 
ENNE i on bapi [beds}’. Cabinet staff worked in Jessep tel ace 
is PTEN ... infested with bugs and crammed with specially pees 
ae t{s}’. Apart from Trarkhel’s extreme cold, living conditions aie P 
babia difhcult and food supplies spartan. Initially, all staff aa ae 
who Daren rations as pay. Later, salaries were paid, althoug cesar 
jected to a ‘heavy deduction’, sometimes up to 50 per cent, as ae ipe Gire 
eerie Fund’. This was acceptable as most personnel = x vo ae 
triotism and self-denial’. Senior office holders fared better: ac ee ous 
pida monthly salary of Rs. 300 which was raised to Rs. 500 = à A P 
Those who received such pay included Chaudhry Hamidullah and dep 
jai Ghulam Abbas.” , i , 
K er EE President, Sardar Ibrahim, aii P 
ini ion’ within its first six months,” 1 
E Ji run administration’ within its eh 
Ge ped T practices. In May 1948, a meeting of PIIR a 
ies in Trarkhel discussed a long list of diverse issues that needed addressing. 
included: 


ical ai rt facilities to 
civil supplies, procurement drive, extension of medical aid, pom WSST EE 
ivi i ici r ement of import and export trade, col 
civil areas, vigorous policing, encourager ee 
Ae ele ees advance of ‘takkavi’ loans to poor peasants, Scape See ae 
from Rajauri civil administration of [the] liberated area, a e 
i i icity. 
column agents, and intesification [sic] of propaganda and publicity. 


eee 

i special 

A general directive was issued to all department area to rae A TA 
emphasis on co-operation, speed and courtesy to members of the public’. 
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tionally, the Azad Kashmir Government had started a ‘drive against corruption ami 
mal-administration’ and was making efforts ‘to introduce reforms in the termi 
tory’.” The Azad Kashmir administration had surmounted many-obstacles, b 
needed to improve its performance. 


A significant ‘loss’: the Northern Areas 


Apart from Azad Kashmir, the other area where anti-regime activity took placei 
1947 was in the Frontier Districts Province. The ‘liberated’ area came to be know 
as the Northern Areas, although not necessarily by that title initially.” This regi 
comprised of the Astore District; a small area of Baramulla District; Gilgit (Leased 
Area); the Gilgit Agency, consisting of the illaqas (districts) of Hunza, Na gaj 
Punial, Yasin, Kuh Ghizar, Ishkuman and Chilas; and ‘Baltistan’, a previously undă ae 
fined region comprising Skardu tehsil and part of the Kargil Tehsil from Ladakif 
District. Except for Baramulla, which was in Kashmir Province, these areas had? 
been under Maharaja Hari Singh’s direct, albeit tenuous, control on 15 Auguitt 
1947 as his Frontier Districts Province. This included both Gilgit (Leased 
and the Gilgit Agency, which the British had administered on behalf of the J&R Sa 
Government until 31 July 1947.% On 1 August 1947, the departing paramourft: a 
power retroceded both areas to Hari Singh.” “3 
In November 1947 pro-Pakistan Muslim Gilgitis staged an uprising and ‘dË 
their own accord’ joined with Pakistan.” They may have mounted their 
indigenous, usually uncoordinated, struggles against the Maharaja from as early 
October 1947 but, owing to poor communications, these were not reported until“ 
January 1948. Nevertheless, on 1 November 1947, Gilgit Muslims disenchanted Ee 
with Hari Singh’s accession to India formed a provisional government. Concutt: 
rently, the local Gilgit Scouts placed the Maharaja’s governor under protectii. 
custody and took control.” On 16 November 1947, Karachi sent a political ageri. 
in response to the provisional government’ invitation; thereafter, he had ‘exclu 
sive authority’ to administer these areas.” By 1 January 1949, his domain 
extended to all the non-Indian areas of the Frontier Districts Province.” Fro 
then on, Pakistan directly administered this region as the Northern Areas. 
Theoretically, the Northern Areas, which also were ‘free’ from India, could 
become part of Azad (Free) Kashmir—particularly given that the Azad Kashnt 
Government claimed to be the legitimate government for all of J&K. Had iy 
Kashmir included the Northern Areas, this would have added substance to the 
Azad Kashmiris’ claim, and it would have made Azad Kashmir a more credibl 
territorial rival to the Indian J&K regime: Azad Kashmir comprised only 4,5 
sq. miles, the Northern Areas comprised 25,000 sq. miles,” and Indian J&R 
54,000 sq. miles.” Furthermore, given its borders with China and Afghanistan, the. i 
Northern Areas’ strategic importance would have enhanced Azad Kashmir’s 
tus—although this was one reason why Pakistan wanted to separate the two'g 
regions. The ‘loss’ of the Northern Areas restricted Azad Kashmiris to governing 
the ‘rump’ area of Jammu and Kashmir provinces under their actual control, Às 


result, Azad Kashmir never comprised—nor did it appear to comprise—a realistic: 
alternative government for all of J&K. 
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{ 4 s of the Frontier Districts Province were, from the 

Howes a a Azad Kashmir, as Azad Kashmiris them- 
iat a in 1947. The Northern Areas’ ‘peculiar geographical position 
sires apa people had few, if any, links with Azad Kashmir and Azad Kash- 
B, There was no direct land route between the two regions and the easiest 
-i people from both regions to meet was in third locations, usually DSe 
-adi Lahore or in Pakistan’s (then) ann Sees T aema = ee 

eligi connections: in the Northern Areas, - 
plii a TA s followers of the Agha Khan (Ismailis/ Maulias); most 

ae were Sunni Muslims with links with Punjab. When establishing 
rags d Army, Sardar Ibrahim and his anti-Maharaja colleagues accepted that the 
= Dee Province was outside their domain.** In addition, the Azad 
Saal Government never had any ‘political control over the Gilgit Agency and 
fama’ 44 Indeed, it would have been extremely difficult for Azad Kashmiris 
based in Poonch to administer the vast, isolated and lightly populated aus 
Areas, especially as they lacked resources and spare personnel. nes E B: i 
were simply beyond the Azad Kashmiris’ reach—physically, militarily, administr: 
ny dara snes relatively better resourced, Pakistan was able to establish its 
control in the Northern Areas because it enjoyed popular support ORE 
Azad Kashmir and India. The anti-Maharaja Gilgit uprising showed that people o 
this area wanted to become part of Pakistan, not part of Azad Kashmir. So too : 
their local rulers and leaders. Early in November the Mir of Hunza, the n o 
Nagar, the Raja of Punial and the governors of Kuh Ghizar and Yasin, = 
populations comprised the bulk of the Gilgit Agency, announced their inten z ; 
or desires, in the governors’ cases, to accede to Pakistan.“ While these were a a 
table gestures, these rulers were legally unable to accede ds they wa un - 
Maharaja Hari Singh’s suzerainty and only he es oe eae see 

ared to formally accept any such ‘accessions’ as this wou 
mek Pakean biliyo obtain the entire state of J&K via the promised 
plebiscite. In the interim, Pakistan administered the Northern Areas as R 
under the jurisdiction of a central government ministry, usually the Ministry o 
Kashmir Affairs. 

Generally, the Azad Kashmir Government accepted that the Northern Areas 
were outside its jurisdiction. Privately, as early as 1950, Ghulam Abbas ease to 
Liaquat Ali Khan telling him that the Working Committee of the Muslim. Con er- 
ence had passed a resolution about the ‘unsatisfactory state of affairs prevailing at 
present in Gilgit and Baltistan’. It ‘demandfed] that the control over these areas be 
immediately transferred to the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs and the Azad Kashmir 

tnment’,” a surprising prospective arrangement explicable at this stage 

use Azad Kashmiris were not yet subservient to the MKA. However, this reso- 
lation had been withheld from ‘both the press and the public’ and from Liaquat: 
a tentative Abbas only informed him about the resolution two months after it was 
Passed.“ Liaquat’s response is not known, although nothing changed because 
istan continued to administer the Northern Areas directly through a bureau- 


tat sent by Karachi/ Rawalpindi/Islamabad. Azad Kashmir accepted this ongoing 
Stuation. 
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In 1993, Azad Kashmir’s lack of control over the Northern Areas was chal. 
lenged. The Azad Kashmir High Court upheld a petition that the Northern Areas 
should be annexed to, and administered by, the Azad Kashmir Government,” On 
8 March 1993, the High Court directed the Azad Kashmir Government to ‘eae 
diately assume the administrative control’ of the Northern Areas and to annex it 
to the Azad Kashmir administration.*° The Pakistan Government, through ity 
Ministry of Kashmir Affairs and Northern Affairs, appealed against the High 
Court’s (totally unenforceable) decision. In 1994, the Azad Kashmir Supreme 
Court overturned the High Court’s decision and dismissed its directive! 
Supreme Court’s judgment stated that the Northern Areas were “not a part of 
Azad Jammu and Kashmir as defined in the Interim Constitution Act, 1974’, it 
also deemed that the Azad Kashmir High Court did not have the ‘necessary juris 
diction’ to order Pakistan to give control of the Northern Areas to the Azad 


Seni i Government.” Pakistan therefore retained its control of this region, as it 
still does. 


From 1949-1971: the reunification dilemma 


Immediately after the 1949 ceasefire, Azad Kashmiris (and Pakistanis) faced a 
dilemma: should Azad Kashmir put down permanent administrative roots or wait 
until the UN plebiscite was held, after which J&K would be reunited and cen- 
trally governed again? In the interim, Azad Kashmiris focused on meeting the 
‘political and ideological aspirations of the ... artificially divided’ people of J&K.” 
This included developing an administration—at least for Azad Kashmir. They also 
contemplated how, after a plebiscite, their administration would subsume Indian 
J&K and its National Conference-led administration, an ongoing desire that was 
not really extinguished until Pakistan’s defeat in the 1971 India-Pakistan war. By 
the mid-1950s, with the plebiscite looking unlikely to be held, some Azad Kash- 
miris still believed that the Azad Kashmir Government needed to maintain 
‘machinery’ that could ‘at a moment’ notice’ take over all of J&K ‘in the event of 
a decision whenever it comes’.* Even after the Simla Agreement, when the plebi- 
scite was removed from the India~Pakistan agenda, the first point in the preamble 
to Azad Kashmir’s 1974 Interim Constitution stated that the UN-supervised poll 
should be conducted.” After General Zia seized power in 1977, he reinstated the 
plebiscite as Pakistan’s preferred way to resolve the Kashmir dispute. This rekindled 
some Azad Kashmiris’ aspirations to maintain an adequate administration in cas¢ 
J&K was ever reunified. By then, most Azad Kashmiris recognised that reunifica- 
tion would not happen quickly, if at all. 

Disregarding the plebiscite issue, after the 1949 ceasefire the Azad Kashmir 
Government was compelled to change from a war council opposing Indian forces 
to a peacetime administration governing Azad Kashmir. By March 1949, UNCIP 
noted that, according to the Azad Kashmiris, there was a ‘functioning “govern~ 
ment” throughout the entire area of Western Kashmir’. It sought to perform al} 
administrative functions, except the provision of post and telegraph services and 
controlling the Azad Army, both of which were under the respective control of 
the Pakistan Government and the Pakistan Army." This ‘government’ comprised 
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a five-man cabinet and a civil secretariat. Cabinet members were Sardar Ibrahim, 
President; Colonel Ali Ahmad Shah, Defence Minister; Nazir Hussain Shah, 
Finance; Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah, Health and Education; and, Ghulam-ud-Din Wani, 
Revenue.” The civil secretariat had eight departments: General Secretariat; Law 
and Order; Finance; Revenue and Public Works; Development; Health and Edu- 
cation; Defence; and Foreign Affairs, to liaise with the ‘outside world’. There also 
was a fairly autonomous district-based administration that had ‘withstood the 
impact of the fighting and disturbances reasonably well’.° A District Magistrate 
and subordinates administered each of Azad Kashmir’s three districts of Muzaf- 
farabad, Mirpur and Poonch, and associated tehsils. Within Azad Kashmir, 200 
elected Panchayat councils covered some 500 villages, and Muzaffarabad had a 
Town Area Committee.‘ 

While there was, overall, generally a ‘shortage of trained personnel’ in Azad Kash- 
mir” this did not apply to the police force. Of the region’s seventy to eighty 
administrative personnel, about three-quarters had previously been in government 
service, principally in the Maharaja’s bureaucracy. The new regime upgraded their 
ranks and responsibilities.“ The Azad Kashmir Police comprised eighty-eight offi- 
cers and 1,013 men. Relative to its 1947 strength, its presence had increased in this 
area. Of these policemen, 95 per cent had served in the J&K Police Force; many 
were promoted from their previous ranks. UNCIP considered the Azad Kashmir 
Police ‘well disciplined and armed, and [it] appeared capable of maintaining law and 
order in the area under present conditions’. Azad Kashmir also had a forest patrol, a 
customs patrol and a ‘Home Guard’ of about 500 personnel. The Home Guard was 
‘organized and directed by the Muslim Conference’, although not very well. 

One of the Azad Kashmir administration’s first peacetime requirements was to 
create a new capital away from the former front line. Following a ‘frantic search’, 
administrators chose ‘war battered’ Muzaffarabad as the new capital on 8 February 
1949." Although this district headquarters had been considered the unattractive 
‘Siberia’ or ‘Coventry’ of the Maharaja’s regime,® its strategic location made it the 
‘obvious choice’. Muzaffarabad was near Poonch, where many of Azad Kash- 
mir’s leaders and defenders lived. It had good road connections with Rawalpindi, 
Murree and Abbottabad in Pakistan. Its selection ‘by implication’ served as ‘a 
constant reminder’ of the Azad Kashmir movement's real objective, Srinagar,” 
only 111 miles down the motorable Jhelum Valley Road—had it been open.” 
Muzaffarabad was also the only place in Azad Kashmir that resembled an urban 
area or ‘continuous habitation’ with a population of 5,000 or more.” The only 
other district headquarters in Azad Kashmiri hands was Mirpur, which had been 
Jammu Province’s second biggest town and the town with the easiest access to 
Pakistan. But Mirpur was ‘a city of the dead’. Before Azad Kashmiris captured it 
on 25 November 1947, fleeing Dogras, departing Hindu and Sikh residents and 
heavy RIAF bombardment had ‘devastated’ Mirpur.” UNCIP, whose members 
visited Mirpur on 19 March 1949, confirmed that the town was ‘very severely 
damaged both in fighting and the subsequent bombing’.”* In Muzaffarabad, how- 
ever, some brick buildings, including the district court and lock-up, had survived 
the RIAP’s attacks.” 

As part of becoming a peacetime administration, on 28 December 1950, the 
Azad Kashmir Government framed some Rules of Business with which to guide 
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and govern Azad Kashmir.” These were re 
after which came a series of legislative 
Kashmir Movement, Ghulam Abbas, wh 
1950 Rules of Business. While confirmi 
him, they also provided, ‘broad principles and regulations for the function 
of the [Azad Kashmir] Administration’ and regulated ‘the classification and di 
bution of the business of the Government among the officers of the Go 
ment.” This enabled Azad Kashmiris to operate their own administm Ha 
largely unhindered. In October 1952, the Rules of Business were heavily revise 
This revision established an ongoing system in which ultimate political 
administrative power rested with Pakistan’s Ministry of Kashmir Affairs. The 
Kashmir Government was to consult it on almost all matters and the Joint Seg, 
tary of the MKA was the final arbiter on all appeals. While this put Pakistan in 


powerful position, it also regularised Azad Kashmir’s relationship with its mety 
politan power. 


In 29 November 1958 Sardar Ibrahim, as Azad Ka 
revised set of Rules of Business to ‘regulate the Constitution of the Azad Kas 
Government’ and for the ‘distribution of the Business of the Government’.” 
Rules maintained the MKAS superior position, with the Muslim Conference ‘ 
having some say, subject to MKA approval, in who should be Azad Kashmi 
president. He would ‘hold office during the pleasure’ of the Muslim Confere f 


‘duly recognised as such by the Government of Pakistan in the Ministry of 
mir Affairs’.® While the MKA was effectively in charge of Azad Kashmir, in the 
final paragraph Ibrahim seemingly had the final word: ‘Notwithstanding anything ` 
contained in the foregoing sections, the President’ alone could constitute ‘the 
Government without any other members ... {and] will exercise all the powers of 
Council of Ministers’! Given the MKA’s dominance, this would only havé . 
occurred in a dire emergency, such as a full-scale attack on Azad Kashmir by India, 
Equally, given that these rules were formulated soon after General Ayub Khan} 
martial law regime took power in Pakistan, the MKA could have appointed a new 
president of its choosing to rule Azad Kashmir autocratically, if necessary. . 
The 1958 Rules made one major change: a ‘Council’ was formed that com- 
prised the ‘President and other Ministers of the Azad Kashmir Government’ Thé 
Azad Kashmir president was president of this Council and of the government. 
However, a Pakistani ‘lent officer’ (see below) acting as Secretary-General effec: i 
tively ran the Council. He controlled the Council’s deliberations; all orders were 
issued over his signature.® He also dealt with the MKA, from which he specifi- 
cally had to seek advice in relation to: ʻi) State [sic] Budget; ii) Public debts and ` 
loans; iii) Foreign Relations; iv) Town Improvements and Development Schemes; 3 
and, v) Levy of new taxes and abolishing of existing ones’. An MKA ‘Chief 
Adviser’ could attend all Council meetings and ‘tender advice on any mattet 
under discussion’. The Secretary-General also had to seek the Chief Adviser$ 
advice before submitting any matter to the Council, and on a range of other 
matters. These included legislation and laws, state property, internal security, civil £ 
supplies and rehabilitation, forests, public works over Rs. 100,000, and evacuees ; 
and their property. 
From 1960, the situation changed as Azad Kashmir moved slowly towards a 
more participatory form of government. In 1961, Azad Kashmiris indirectly 


placed by new rules in 1952, then 19 
acts. The Supreme Head of the A 
o was then based in Murree, issued. (if 
ng that power flowed downwards f 
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shmir President, enacted g 
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i ir Council under Ayub Khan’s Basic 
D when ear ae Act, 1960, superseded the Rules of 
Busin er sete lieu of an Azad Kashmir constitution." The subsequent 
DS cae Act of 1964% and the Azad Jammu and 
Arad Jammu and Kashmir Government Act o the seed 
7 ed Azad Ka: 
ate Government Act of 1968% determin d Azad Kashmir's system t g ARS 
j was essentially invested in the Azad Kashmir president. 
4 i Pod K i 0, instituted a legislative assembly 
pe hmir Government Act, 1970, insi 
And) E S i i laced by the current act, the Azad 
ir for the first time. This was replaced by ; r : 
Apa im Constitution Act, 1974, which provided a parliamen 
a seen iist Azad Kashmir ‘on the pattern evolved in Pakistan’.®” 
tin 
A is a mingly diminished the MKA’s direct control. 
biti E ee a d hei i eplacements were supposed to 
i Rules of Business and their various ri ; e c 
allow A janis to govern themselves, in reality Pakistan heavily supervised, 
a si this process from 1952. Pakistan used two mechanisms: its Min- 
ey AB ivil service officers. The intrusive MKA’s joint 
istry of Kashmir Affairs and lent civil eae ee ae 
secretary exercised ‘general supervision’ of a Pa Oe a ihe 
administration to ensure that employees discharge their du 
MKA ad ice’ had to be obtained on a broad list of fifteen items before a oa 
Cae i il.® This list had six items that 
i d Kashmir Council.” This lis 
could be submitted to the Aza r i =o 
i ‘all’ hree items on the list were broa 
included the word ‘all’. The first three EE 
i icy’;‘ t matters involving heavy 
‘All questions of general policy’; “All importan i KEO 
i a i legislation, statutory rules, reg 
commitments’; ‘All matters relating to oe E 
Ce, oe ie Ca Finally, legislation or rules 
meee E Te “il nly had the ‘force of law’ after they had 
passed by the Azad Kashmir Counci only ha 
‘ + 9 
received the MKA’s ‘concurrence’. Si rae eee 
The second mechanism that ensured Pakistan s control was aa g a 
from its administration to the Azad Kashmir administration. ee 
iti hereby the Raja of Poonch ‘borrowed’ officers tron 
followed a tradition w y EE 
Maharaja’s service for his own administration.” In 1949, An he y 
f ; are x ; 
Pakistani nationals ... serving as executive officials in the iz ne Seren eat 
loyees, not lent officers.” They help 
although they may have been employees, ne a eee 
Kashmir meet its serious lack of able, experienced or T ee 
i istani Iped to overcome som r biradi 
de Arad es carne pete’ t arose on account of the region’s diverse social 
the Azad Kashmir bureaucracy tha r a Oe te tae 
structure and the early Abbas-Ibrahim political split in whic ee 
took sides and ‘parallel administrations’ emerged.” Invariably paar: ee 
ers’ loyalties lay with Pakistan. Such senior Pakistanis were not always pop ri 
i i larly in the 1950s, 
Azad Kashmiris who perceived that many lent officers, particularly a 
‘lived as High-caste Brahmins in what they considered a S of uni 
i i iri r. 
bles’.* The Pakistanis felt superior; Azad Kashmiris _ oe ee 
As Azad Kashmiris’ skills advanced, the number o aki LOTR 
reduced. Nevertheless, they heavily ‘influenced’ Azad Kashmir a Se 
serving in five very senior administrative positions (a ee A, eee 
necessarily with popular local approval). Of the eleven most sen: 2 ae 
itions i i inistration,” Pakistanis served in the importan 
Positions in the Azad Kashmir administration, - keane name 
and influential positions of: Secretary General/Chief Secretary; 
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Accountant-General; Inspector-General of Police; and Chief Engineer/Develg 
ment Commissioner. The Secretary General was very powerful as he wag 
charge of the overall administration and its personnel, including all Catego 
officers.” He determined what matters were presented to the Azad Kas 


if 


Council, and after 1955 could, ‘at his discretion’, call for any file or case and issug - 


orders or take actions in relation to it as he considered “necessary or appropriate 
while obtaining the Council’s approval only ‘where necessary’. The term ‘where 
necessary’ was not qualified. Overall, Pakistani lent officers had control of the Azad 
Kashmir Council, the Azad Kashmir administration and its associated financial 
arrangements, as well as law and order. A 
While the arrangement of lent officers in Azad Kashmir was based on ‘mutually 
accepted traditions and trust’, their actual legal position is unclear as none of the 
various ‘Rules of Business’ specifically mention such roles. Lent officers appear to 
have been under the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs’ control in its role “exercisfing} 
general supervision’ over Azad Kashmir’ administration to ensure that ‘Governe 
ment employees discharge their duties properly’.' Certainly in 1981, the MKA 
was involved with lent officers, with performance evaluation reports for ‘Federal 
Government Officers in Azad Kashmir’ to be ‘countersigned’ by the Minister fot 
Kashmir Affairs." Similarly, a Section Officer (Kashmir) in the (Pakistan) Kashmir 
Affairs Division was responsible for ‘All matter [sic] relating to the Lent Officers 
posted in Azad Kashmir’. As ‘members of the Central Superior Services’, lent 
officers were probably paid by the Pakistan Government, although I cannot con- 
firm this, 
In a sign of the integrated nature of Pakistan-Azad Kashmir relations, Azad 
Kashmiris have been able to join the Pakistan Central Superior Service for some 
time." As early as 1949, the Pakistani body applied a federal quota system to 
recruit 80 per cent of its staff, with the other 20 per cent recruited on merit, From 
all positions, 15 per cent were allocated to individuals from Sind, Khairpur, 
NWFP the Frontier States and Tribal Areas, Baluchistan, Azad Kashmir and Kashs 
mir refugees. After August 1973, Azad Kashmir was allocated two per cent of all 
Federal Public Service Commission positions. Azad Kashmir was unable to fill its 
quota because not enough Azad Kashmiris with suitable qualifications were apply- 
ing. It was therefore under-represented numerically and in the number of higher 
positions held. Nevertheless, the two-way flow of people between the bureaucra- 
cies of Pakistan and Azad Kashmir suggested that Azad Kashmir’s status was not as 
unresolved as Pakistanis and Azad Kashmiris suggest. 

Until 1970, Azad Kashmir’s executive and legislative functions were exercised 
by the Azad Kashmir ‘President with his Council of Ministers’ and later by the 
‘Presidents Council’ under a Supreme Head. These bodies overcame Azad Kash- 
mir's initial lack of laws by taking them from elsewhere, including from Dogra and 
Pakistani laws." The latter included some laws in force in (Pakistani) Punjab to 
do with land’ and criminality," which Azad Kashmir adopted by its ‘Adaptation 
of Laws Act, 1948°.1% In 1959, the Azad Kashmir Government enacted the ‘very 
important piece of legislation’ known as ‘the Azad Kashmir Adaption [sic] of Laws 
Act, 1959’." This brought the region into line with laws in force in West Pakistan 
and effectively bound it to Pakistan’ legal system. Nevertheless, by 1965 the Azad 
Kashmir legal system still comprised ‘laws of the old [Dogra] regime’, laws of 
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r of the ‘former Punjab specifically adapted’, and laws enacted by the 


Pakistan or OF ŭo Thi mposite legal system was workable, 
Kashmir Government. is comp 

Azad "i m laws sometimes caused problems; for example, the J&K Land 

akthoug 


hich was based on the Punjab Land Revenue Act, ia 
d rotect the mulberry tree, a valued item in J&K but not in Punja : 
a hea Kashmiris’ reliance on others’ law reflected the uncertain state ‘ 
ee d by their wait for the promised plebiscite. Alternatively, ae - 
iri ae. hd when J&K did eventually join Pakistan, the application of Paki- 
mni laws would be easier as they were already using some of them. PR 
a collection was a major issue in Azad Kashmir chiefly because, T 
a zs were scarce.!!! In 1949-50, the administration’ estimated pa 
TR 3.825 million, comprising sales of forest products from. the eee ae 
was Rs. onopoly, 60 per cent; customs duties, 20 per cent; land revenue, 1 per 
Aai topertý outside the State’ (revenue earned from the Maharaja’s co 2 
a d ee in Pakistan), 3 per cent; and various smaller revenue sources, ee 
pe 4 aa income tax (levied on government servants whose Sioa 
a Rs. 2000 per month). An ‘indeterminable’ renee v arate i se 
to i i i ths to Marc! va 
ions. UNCIP was informed that, in the six mon i a def 
R 10 million was ‘almost equalled by voluntary private E A us 
15650 expenditure would be Rs. 13.7 ee a — a : n > 
e > in,a Rs. 10 million defic 
‘earmarked for refugee purposes’. Again, a eee 
i tions and by asking the Pakistan Governmen or nce. 
acne Kashmir’ Revenue Department amed a ier Eo Er 
i inistration, i initial problems. First, before Au ; 
Kashmir’s administration, it faced three initi ee 
indus; their subsequent disappear: 
most J&K revenue officers were Hindus; b: ee 
i d a ‘vacuum’ in the Revenue Dep ; 
areas that became Azad Kashmir create i T 
i ioni i Muslim officers remaining. ; 
which started functioning with the few A seis 
i ing i 1947 and January 1949, som 
the fighting in J&K between October l 
E e while others were o ae e 
in Indi i i Azad Kashmir to 
in Indian J&K.'" (Conversely, seeking to impress, S EPES 
isti d and kept up to date for re 
‘pre-existing land records ha{d} been preserved and kept up r Te 
fargo ese that ‘should prove helpful’ in amie oie poe Sree 
i subj ird, 1 : difficult’ for the 
.€. state subjects.)'* Third, it was ‘extremely i , | 
VEAR $ feat a loan’ to pay for its financial requirements, are z 
care for and rehabilitate refugees. This was because ‘the ‘ Government : EO 
irp” ized’. Over time, this issue would diminish as Pakistan 
Kashmir]” was not recognized’. Ove me, i Tre 
provided donations or loans to the deficit financial area of Azad | er ian a 
i f Pakistani currency in Azad Kashmir. In „tH 
that meshed with the use of Pa zad sei pean 
anised under a commissioner (Finan 
Revenue Department was reorg issi ean 
sioner in 1965) and three deputies.''® The commissioner ies ches 
officer.” His three deputies administered Azad Kashmir s three eae Se 
pur, Muzaffarabad and Poonch. Each district was divided into ee ciel ne 
tehsildar and further sub-divisions controlled by naib rae meen 
1965, Mirpur District had three tehsils and one ay f see Geen 
District had two tehsils and one separate naibat, an Poo ee eine 
tehsils. Acting as revenue collectors and local magistrates, 
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By 1965, President Hamid Khan believed that the Azad Kashmir Government 
achievements ‘may not be spectacular’ but they were ‘by no means small either 
given its limited resources and its primary objective of freeing the remainder of 
J&K “from the unscrupulous aggressor’?! His government's ‘ultimate goal was 
(still) to ‘liberate the Indian Occupied area’ of J&K, with the reconstruction work 
‘done or being done’ in Azad Kashmir as ‘a step forward towards that goal’ 12 
Reflecting this goal, Azad Kashmir had an ‘effective’ but ‘elaborate’ and ‘top h 
administrative machinery’.'?? In 1958, this comprised seventeen departments and 
numerous gazetted officers.’* There was a court system, with a High Court that 
acted as a court of appeal, with ‘three High Court Judges to hear the appeals of two 
Sessions Judges, and seven Secretaries to the Government’. Hamid Khan gave no 
figures for the number of government employees. 


However, Azad Kashmir’s 
administration had three deputy commissioners and their staffs of assistant com. 


missioners, tehsildars and revenue assistants. All were gazetted officers. Some Azad 
Kashmiris ‘stoutly’ defended this ‘top heavy’ structure. Like the President, they 
believed that, after a plebiscite, their ‘ideological state’ would need to expand to 
assume the administration for all of J&K. Conversely, this focus on its ‘primary 
objective’ of liberating the rest of J&K enabled Azad Kashmiri leaders to conveni- 
ently shift their citizens’ attention away from their own region’s shortcomings, 


After 1971: permanency 


The aftermath of the 1971 India-Pakistan war changed Azad Kashmir’s adminis- 
tration. With Pakistan’s military forces unable to ‘liberate’ J&K and the plebiscite 
unlikely, permanent administrative arrangements were needed. At the same time, 
Pakistan paid greater attention to developing Azad Kashmir politically and eco- 
nomically. Until the late 1980s, information was scarce about administrative devel- 
opments in Azad Kashmir, although little appears to have happened between Azad 
Kashmir’s 1972 Census and 1981 Census.'”” In the late 1980s, Azad Kashmir 
authorities became more forthcoming, This may have reflected the region’s better 
democratic practices, better organisation, or more openness. From the late 1980s, 
the Azad Kashmir Government regularly produced pamphlets such as Azad Kash- 
mir at a Glance, which provided general information about the region’s economy 
and administration. Documents such as censuses and Azad Kashmir Planning 
and Development Department publications also contain much information, 

although their restricted classification and limited distribution make them hard to 

procure. More recently, official Internet sites provide much information about 

Azad Kashmir,” although they do not discuss the politics behind administrative 

decisions. The 2000s are not covered in detail below: information about this 
period is now available on official websites (although these often ‘recycle’ some- 

times inaccurate information from older official paper publications). 

Some time after 1972, two new districts were created in Azad Kashmir: Bagh 
and Kotli. Along with Mirpur, Muzaffarabad and Poonch districts, this brought 
the total to five. The Azad Kashmir Government was unsure exactly when these 
new districts were created: ‘Between 1972 and 1981’—between census times— 
Kotli was ‘carved out’ of Mirpur District," while Bagh was ‘carved out’ of 
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Poonch District ‘a number of years after the [1981] Census took place’. No 
reason for creating these new districts was given, although it may have ee 
appease important local politicians: Sardar Qayyum was from. Bagh, Sardar 
Sikandar was from Kotli. More likely, it was to deal with population increases. By 
1981,Azad Kashmir’s population was 1.98 million. This was a 26 per cent increase 
over the 1972 figure of 1.6 million. The population was projected to continue to 

w at a rate of 2.7 per cent per annum and reach 2.6 million in 1991. In 
1981, Muzaffarabad District remained Azad Kashmir’s largest district. It also had 

become the most populous district, although Poonch District’s population 

wth, which was both higher and for a much smaller area, overshadowed 
Muzaffarabad’s. By comparison, Mirpur District had a low population growth 
rate, which probably reflected its greater overall affluence and possible emigration 
(see next chapter). Almost 92 per cent of Azad Kashmir’s 1.98 million people lived 
in rural areas. 14 

From 1958 to 1975, it is unclear under which exact legal instrument Azad 
Kashmir’s public sector operated. The Azad Kashmir Council was involved in 
administering the region, but to what extent and how this actually happened is 
not known. After 1975, Azad Kashmir operated under the ‘Rules of Business, 
1975’. These would have been created under Section 58 of the Interim Con- 
stitution, which states that the ‘President may make rules for carrying out the 
purposes of this Act’. From 1 June 1985, the major document that guided the 
Azad Kashmir administration in its functions and operations was the ‘Rules of 
Business 1985’. This was a restricted document ‘in supersession’ of the ‘Rules of 
Business, 1975.1 It was also one of the last acts passed’ under Azad Kashmir's 
Chief Executive/President, Major-General (Retired) Rehman Khan, before his 
military-backed regime handed power to Sardar Sikandar’s ‘elected’ government. 
Indeed, the Rules were instituted in the period between election day (15 May 
1985) and when the Legislative Assembly elected Sardar Sikandar Prime Minister 
(16 June 1985). While the President was ‘Pleased to make the following rules for 
transaction of the business of government’, Rehman did not sign the document. 
A middling Category II bureaucrat,‘Chaundry Mohammad Latif, Joint Secretary, 
Services & General Administration Department’, signed it." The Rules appear to 
have been updated in 2002, but not superseded. Given this, we may assume 
that Azad Kashmir’s Rules of Business 1985, despite being imposed by a military 
president, have operated reasonably effectively." 

The Rules of Business 1985 were far more comprehensive than previous Rules. 
They distributed ‘business’ ranging from the ‘Eradication of Social Evils’ (to the 
Local Government, Rural Development and Social Welfare Department), through 
‘Public order and internal security’ (to the Home Department), to the actual 
‘Framing and alteration of Rules of Business for Azad Kashmir Government and 
allocation of business among Ministers’ (to the all-powerful Services and General 
Administration Department). They detailed various political and administrative 
functions, departmental procedures and services, cabinet procedures, legislative 
procedures, the administration’ relations with the Legislative Assembly, and mis- 
cellaneous provisions, and had nine detailed schedules listing administrative mat- 
ters.’ Unlike previous Rules, the 1985 Rules did not mention the Ministry of 
Kashmir Affairs. After the establishment of the Azad Kashmir Council in 1984, the 
MKA dealt with Azad Kashmir via this higher body. 
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According to the Rules, the Azad Kashmir prime minister was the maj i 
cal figure in the Azad Kashmir administration. He was head of th En S 
ordinated all policy matters, allocated all business, determined de ee 
assigned them to ministers, and could seek any case or information fearon 

ce 


or department. Ministers ran their de 


d / partments, submitted cases to the rime 
minister when required, and kept him informed of important issues. There = also 


E allel, wie invariably was a Pakistani lent officer—although the Rules 
mention this aspect." He was secret i 
; ary to the cabinet, coordina 
ve 5 ti 
departmental activities and cases from or submitted to the prime PE : zi 
es ‘was 


‘generally responsible for all matters affecting public tranquillity’, and like the: 


prime minister, could seek any case fo y p ent, 
or tntormation from an office or de arim 
Under him came various secr 


etaries who assisted ini 
oe policy, an their departments and allocated es ee fir 
ef secretary informed of important cases. i i 
Services and General Aiea ee ee ee okas 
head, via ‘Secretariat Instructions’, These orders were made in a Y ha 
Petes sa s -o also detailed the administrative structure and ranks of 
oe acre officers. Schedules I and H respectively listed twenty- 
among them. Schedule pee eee a ei ree een 
had five categories: the twelve ‘Heads of Aaea R Ea - 
es eat O ARR ls responsibility ean reas m Hra 
, All other Gazetted Officers’, was the 1 isingly, gi i 
status as a lent officer, the chief secretary RA e f Rie 
istrative Department’ category, coming after the chief justices of Azad Kashmir 
iar courts (Supreme, High, Shariat), the chairman of the Council of Islamic 
eology and the chief election commissioner, Also surprisingly, the chairman of 
the powerful ‘Prime Minister’s Inspection Team’ was ranked last. This was 
despite—or perhaps because of—two of the Inspection Team’s seven tasks bein 
to inspect all government departments and bodies and to undertake ‘S edl 
Ls fama under the orders of the Prime Minister’ to which ‘Any afda 
oe = a pip F shall be complied with promptly by all concerned’.” 
E haar aae : means Aa given that the chief secretary outranked 
The Rules of Business also detailed the specific roles and relationship of the 
oe and prime minister. ‘AH executive actions of Government’ were taken in 
he name of the president, "8 He did not attend cabinet although Schedule V 
listed seventeen ‘Cases to be submitted to the President for his Approval before 
issue of Orders’. These cases related to Legislative Assembly sie (summon- 
ing, proroguing, dissolving), changing the Rules of Business promulgating ordi- 
nances, the Advocate General, high-level financial matters bois (Su eae High, 
Shariat), Islamic ideology, the public service commission, Be E, mercy 
ec university matters. Another schedule, Schedule VI, 
ean president received all periodical reports of a political nature or 
g to law and order or by department heads, special reports by officers about 


matters that ‘seriously affect th illi i 
i e peace and tranquillity of the territory’, official 
press notes, and intelligence reports. ee a 
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The Rules of Business provided the prime minister with similar schedules that 
detailed his role. Schedule ILI listed twenty-two ‘Cases to be submitted to the 
Prime Minister for Approval before issue of [O]rders’. These cases related to 
day-to-day ministerial, business, budget, and expenditure and staffing matters that 
the prime minister had to address, including changing the Rules of Business and 

ting honours and awards. Interestingly, Schedule III had five items about 
matters that may involve the ‘Federal Government’ (of Pakistan), including any 
‘officer on deputation from the Government of Pakistan’ (a lent officer) or ‘mem- 
bers of all Pakistan Services’ (possibly members of the Pakistan military). A further 
interesting item was ‘All cases which may have a bearing on relations with a 
Foreign Government’ which, given Azad Kashmir’s geo-strategic situation, prob- 
ably meant India. Rather surprisingly however, while the prime minister dealt 
with Pakistan, the Azad Kashmir president who was also vice-chairman of the 
Azad Kashmir Council under Pakistan’s prime minister as chairman, did not deal 
with, or need to be informed about, any matters to do with the ‘Federal Govern- 
ment’ or a ‘Foreign Government’. A farther schedule, Schedule IV, ensured that 
the prime minister was provided with the same information as the president, but 
with the addition of access to reports of government-appointed committees. 

In terms of administrative matters and information flows—or lack thereof—the 
Rules of Business 1985 made it appear that the prime minister was administra~ 
tively superior to the president, as it should be in a prime ministerial system.The 
prime minister could control the president’s access to many business matters and 
to information, Conversely, the president dealt with higher-level matters. He was 
in the superior titular and ceremonial position, with access to, and control over, 
high-level appointments and significant Legislative Assembly matters—but not 
during a state of emergency, when control appeared to lie with the prime minis- 
ter.! The president was also in the superior position in the Azad Kashmir Coun- 
cil, of which the prime minister was an ex-officio member. 

Arguably, the chief secretary was more administratively powerful than both the 
president and prime minister. Indeed, as the senior bureaucrat, he appeared to be 
the most powerful individual in the Azad Kashmir administration. He controlled 
the administration, what business and cases it undertook, which sections specifi- 
cally did these, ensured that they reported back to him, and chose officers to run 
administrative branches and sections (via transfers, promotions). He was the funnel 
through which all decisions and cases descended from the prime minister or cabi- 
net and through which all information, cases and reports ascended to them.'? 
Through ‘his’ all-powerful Services and General Administration Department, to 
which all departments deferred, the chief secretary had his ‘finger on the pulse’ 
and in all administrative ‘pies’. Given that this person was invariably a Pakistani 
lent officer, this put Pakistan in a powerful position. Equally, it reflected the situ- 
ation whereby Azad Kashmir ‘should for all practical [purposes] be treated like any 
other province’. , 

By 1988, when General Zia’s overbearing military oversight of Azad Kashmir 
finally ended, the region’s administration had grown substantially from its impov- 
etished beginnings. It had twenty-three departments’ and an administrative 
set-up that comprised five districts, thirteen tehsils, twenty-nine police stations, 

thirty markaz councils (a markaz is a central body for a cluster of union councils, 
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the area of which often mirrors a police district), seven municipal committe 
town committees, 180 union councils, and 1,644 villages.’ The urban areas 
acted as district headquarters and their respective populations were: Muzaffy 
(Muzaffarabad District), 37,400; Bagh township (Bagh District), 3,600; Rav 
(Poonch District), 15,800; Kotli (Kotli District), 15,800; and, Mirpur City (Mii 
District), 57,300." Muzaffarabad was still Azad Kashmir’s capital. Mirpur C 
size reflected its district’s greater affluence. 


her 1988, and the current administrative situation 
J 


a iyen its role to deliver meaningful statistics and saree or 
Sarprisingiy, Be Census only devotes three pages to Azad Kashmir’ ‘Admini 
ena ere ior, but unexplained, administrative change occurred some 
em S i Ar Kashmir was demarcated into the divisions of Mirpur 
ar E 10" This was done possibly to obtain greater efficiency, because 
aie ses, or as a tesponse to political pressure. In 1995, ee 
Lease vised Mit ur and Kotli districts; Muzaffarabad Division comprise 
ar ad Do nch and Bagh districts." Azad Kashmir’s administrative set-up 
ae pus tehsils, thirty police stations, thirty markaz e sean 
ons i ane | committees, twelve town commi ; 

ashe eae = fee n new districts were created: Bhimber 
i 646 villages. In 1996, two ew dis 1. B 
- gi E ACR Ch e Division and Pallandri District in Muzaffarabad District. This 


Table 6.1: Districts of Azad Kashmir, 1988: their area, populations (1972 and 1981), pop 


tion density, urban percentage of population, average population growth and petcentagy 
change in populations ( 1972-81). 








Muzaffarabad 6,117 349,216 


i ; “ae h newly created district.’ 
to the creation of two new tehsils, one within eac r ney ane 

Bagh (E) 1,368 243,667 Mine A a rs ane 2008, Azad Kashmir’ ge E De T otis superficially 

Poonch (E) 1,424 300,068 407,180 218 6.0 3.40 and eight administrative districts. Ironic: ue as ts in 1947 (see Table 6.2), albeit 

Kotli 1,862 293,890 364,558 196 43 255 reflected the region’s composition of three distric Poonch, comprising Poonch, 

Mirpur 2,526 406,945 427,197 169 18.1 1.25 with a third level of bureaucracy. The new division was > 

Total AK 13,297 1,593,786 1,980,066 149 8.1 2.74 





nd Sudhnuti districts. Mirpur Division now had Mirpur, era y ce 
e Muzaffarabad Division comprised Muzaffarabad and ae ane sk 
Neelum was a new district established in 2004 in the remoter nort! epa ai 
revious large Muzaffarabad District. Azad Kashmir had Rae anea 
( tehsils), forty-three police stations, thirty-one markaz councils, two ans 
a cant eleven municipal committees, five development Pe Ar 
ik (202 in 1998), and 1,654 villages (1,653 in 1998), each with elec 


$s À 
Source: Azad Kashmir Statistical Year Book 1990, Muzaffarabad?, Statistics Section, Planni $ 
& Development Department, Azad Government of the State of Jammu & Kashmir {1992}, = 
Key: AGR Annual growth rate of population, 1972-1981, 

AK Azad Kashmir. 

Chge Change; percentage change in population, 1972~1981. 

E Estimated population figures, 

Pop. Population. 


à i i ils. 

councils. No explanation was given for the decrease ‘th ape were rela~ 
: f . : : : mi 
PD Population density per square kilometre. Although the various figures provided above for the a Saeed is 1047. Asad 
U Urban; percentage of population that lived in urban areas. tively impressive given the low base from which the region 
* Districts listed from north to south, 
kk 


i wth rate 
Kashmir still had some major issues. The average annual population gro 
Area in square kilometres. 


was 2.41 per cent, with the region’s population increasing sor reiieine 
to an estimated 3.77 million in 2008. As officially noted in 2 i elfare have not 
social sector improvement, particularly health and porone haan 2 
shown much proficiency’. Despite wanting to bring the ae 7 lanes Ge 
the common man’, the same official document showed that Aza A T 
rienced a population density of 277 persons per sq. kilometre, ae of USD 908, 
tate of fifty-six per 1,000 live births, an average per my fs is a major issue, 
‘inadequate’ health care, and high unemployment. This latter ot oe 
particularly in relation to generating meaningful employment ow eeulscon thatit 
Ment sector. Basically, Azad Kashmir had a large, and ENE TA ae nuts. 
Was struggling to fully care for. The one bright spot was a credible, 

literac er cent. PPE : 

One age he Kashmir’s burgeoning adinisttatys sgar oe 
government is the major employer in the region, widi Re d direcd in the 
dependent on it for work. In 1988, 48,000 Azad Karhmitis vie e i oua had 
Azad Kashmir bureaucracy’s forty-one divisions.‘ By nee ane RKA 
98,000 government employees, comprising 90,000 males iand.g, 


The Azad Kashmir administration had been busy since its inception. Within its 
five districts were 3,210 primary schools (educating 220,000 students), 792 mid- 
dle schools (126,000 students), 425 high schools (135,000 students), 35 interme- 
diate colleges (6,900 students) and 13 degree colleges (7,000 students).!” Even 
so, only 28 per cent of Azad Kashmiris were literate: 43 per cent of males; 12.5 
per cent of females. 8 While this was an increase on the 1954 figures of 11.6 per 
cent literacy (20 per cent of males; 2.6 per cent of females), female illiteracy was 
an ongoing issue owing to the need to provide separate schools for girls." Azad 
Kashmir also had 11 hospitals (1,000 beds), 327 dispensaries (226 beds), 18 rural 
health centres (188 beds), 26 TB clinics and one TB hospital (50 beds), and 366 
doctors.' This health system treated 745,000 patients, and dealt with 235 people 


injured and 84 people killed in 97 road accidents. 6! These resulted from 16,000 


motor vehicles using 2,600 kms of high-type (1,400 kms) and low-type (1,200 
kms) roads. 62 
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farther 7,000 people worked in autonomous bodies. 


‘The ten-year growth in thy 
number of government employees is inexplicable. T 


Table 6.2: Administrative makeup of Azad Kashmir in 1951 and 2008. 
here was an increase in pon Ee 


. ; 1951 area sq. 1951 Pop. Division 2008 area 2008 Pop. * 
strength from 4,500 (which figure included Home Department, jail and civ: District vader (eine [sq. miles] 

defence staff) in 1988 to 6,300 (police only) in 1998.1” The 1988 figure is ak4 sq. kms 

only for ‘sanctioned positions’—that is, perma: 


nent government positions—whil 
the 1998 figure was for ‘a person who works in any Government/ Semi-G 


ment Organization for pay’.!”! Nevertheless, in 1998, out of Azad Kashmir% tot = 
of 377,000 people in employment in ‘all occupation groups’, one in four employed = 
Azad Kashmiris (28 per cent) worked directly or indirectly in government service ` 
This preponderance was more pronounced in urban areas, where. 43 per cent of 
employed people (26,000) worked for the government or autonomous bodies, 
compared with 25 per cent (79,000) in rural areas. This preponderance did not 
reflect Azad Kashmir’s urban: rural population ratio of 12:88 1” The region’s latest 
administrative reorganisation into three divisions and various additional districty 
and sub-districts will likely generate further government jobs. Key: Pop. Population. 
While Azad Kashmiris are dependent on government employment, many gov- kms kilometres. N ) 
ernment activities and functions appear to be worthwhile. The 1998 Census does sq. square (miles or kilometres). 
not provide sufficient detail to determin * Projected, 2008. ions from the original measurement. 
employees. However, the Statistical Year Book 1988 provides specific information All figures in square brackets are conversio 
about the Azad Kashmir Government’ 48,000 employees in sanctioned posts," 
The majority of these appear to be in productive or useful areas. In 1988, 52 per 
cent worked in the education sector, either for the Education Department 
(24,000) or for the University of Azad Jammu and Kashmir (850). The next largest 
departments were Home (4,500), which included police and jail staff responsible 
for dealing with 3,300 reported crimes,'”' Health (4,300), Electricity (2,000), 
Public Works (2,000) and Forestry (1,900). Work to do with religion and Islamic 
practices employed 525 people.'”> The smallest departments were the Election 
Commissioner (35), Provincial [sic] Transport Association (21), Public Service 
Commission (21), Sports (18), and the Election Commissioner for Local Bodies 
(eight staff). In 1985, Category 1 positions had increased markedly to 28 (11 in 
1952), while there were 19 Category 2 officers (14 in 1952) and 49 Category 3 
officers (who comprised all other officers in 1952). 17 
Apart from population growth, the major change in Azad Kashmir since 1947 
is an increase in area (Table 6.2). In 1951, the Azad Kashmir Census officially 
stated that Azad Kashmir’s area was 4,494 sq. miles.” Official publications now 
give its area as 13,297 sq. kilometres, or 5,134 sq. miles,’ This additional 640 sq. 
miles represents a 14 per cent increase in Azad Kashmir’s since 1947. It does not 
relate to a specific division or district. This upward revision possibly involved Azad 
Kashmir’s Revenue Department, given its role of “Territorial adjustments and 
changes’.!” It could be due to unpublicised changes in boundaries, presumably 
with Pakistan, or to more accurate measurements being made. The revision 
appears to have been made between the 1972 and 1981 censuses. The official 
figure of 4,494 sq. miles was used in 1979.18 The Statistical Year Book 1988 confus- 
ingly provided an area of 11,642 sq. kilometres for Azad Kashmir in 1972 and an 
area of 13,297 sq. kilometres for 1981—an opposite pages.'*! By 1988, the revised 
figures of 13,297 sq. kilometres, or 5,134 sq. miles, were being used.!8 Thereafter, 
only these two figures appear in official publications. Somewhat suspiciously, the 
1998 Census does not mention anywhere Azad Kashmi 


: M [2,362] 6,117 983,000 


bad 
uzatt 82 [5,392] 220,971 uzaffaral 
piene pA De 293,723 Poonch [1,078] poe NAE 
Poeh 1,443 [3,737] 371,459 Mirpur [1,694] we eats 
eka 4 494 [11,639] 886,153* Total [5,134] 13, ,774, 
fo ’ 


1) Census of Azad Kashmir, 1951, Murree?, Iftikhar Ahmad, Chief Enumeration 
SS Officer, Government of Azad Kashmir [1952]. ere AOR 
2) Azad Kashmir at a Glance, 2008, Muzaffarabad, Pae ae a 
} Department, Azad Govt. of the State of Jammu & Kashmir, , WWW.P. 


gov.pk/glance.asp [accessed 15 September 2010). 





e who does what among government 


Conclusion 


EIEE n 

Azad Kashmiris have had little option but to be administratively EE 4 

Pakistan. Apart from the new Azad Kashmir administration nk gra iert 

and experienced personnel when it came into existence in f PRETE AN ape 

had no other choice but to turn to Pakistan for military es ’s survival and to 

port and assistance. They needed such help to ensure their ee hie fight was far 

continue their struggle to liberate J&K from Indian ee nistration. After the 

more important than the need to develop a fully-fledged a all of J&K. The 

1949 ceasefire, Azad Kashmiris still retained their desire to li ti e be the libera- 

major difference was that the UN-supervised plebiscite SN n alternative 

tion vehicle. Because Azad Kashmiris saw their EAR 3 a D 
government for J&K, they needed to develop an S thai PAIR 
fully administer J&K when, as they believed, it was inevitably se fade 
plebiscite. This administration would need to be able a Beri 1952 Azad 
Nationa! Conference-dominated administration in Indian e ; ae increasingly 
Kashmir’s administrative situation changed greatly. With the plebisci 4 disruptions 
unlikely and with Pakistan having consolidated after the EE It did so via 
of Partition, Pakistan fully asserted itself in, and over, Azad a a imposed on 
its Ministry of Kashmir Affairs and the Business Rules that n r and 
Azad Kashmir. As a result of both measures, the MKA: os the develop- 
arbiter of Azad Kashmir’s administrative agenda. This did sae Tian i : ame a moot 
ment of Azad Kashmir’s administration, although a id the lebiscite 
point whether it was capable of administering all pelos : i amal ae or 
ever be held, a relevant question would be, is it possible to actually g 


r’s actual area. disband this large and inveterate body? 
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Bes a with the plebiscite an issue only for senior Pakistani and Azad Kash 4 
politicians, the Azad Kashmir administration is irretrjevably entrenched E 
a. asg $ 





























necessary, permanent and ongoing entity in its own right. It n 4 8 
ess ee i atte a it did when the ee pie . 
. uch of this information is publicly avai 
ote ead Administratively, Pakistan still eens Ain pats erna 7 
officers aa e ae z oe ae through the five lent 
These Pakistanis still fll the m ee Kashimir administration, 
R though there are aeii skilled Here a —— THE ECONGMY 
to administer this region. Pakistani lent officers in Azad Kashmir a as now able 
anA a ee ne inte Accountant-General, ier POOR AND DEPENDENT 
; ngineer/ Development Commissi 184 
them, they control the most important aspects of Azad Kashmir’ mae pie 
oe law and order agendas. From personal eo ee 
cular service. The lent officers institution is evi 
of the actual : } ffic itution is evidence 
Hae a R that Pakistan continues to exercise in Azad Kashmir and over Introduction 
From the outset, Azad Kashmir’s economy has been backward. Apart from forests 
and water, the region lacks physical assets and resources that could fuel significant 
economic growth. It also suffers from poor agricultural land, a lack of industry and 
related unemployment. In 1947 geographical, historical and familial links meant 
that a lot of economic activity was already heavily involved with areas in Pakistani 
Punjab and NWFP. People were reliant on these areas for physical support, includ- 
ing the provision of transport, communications and food, and for permanent and 
temporary employment. Even so, the loss by fighting of connections with Indian 
J&K from 1947, particularly the Jhelum Valley Road that carried tourists and trade 
between Rawalpindi and the Kashmir Valley, reduced Azad Kashmir’s economic 
options. Azad Kashmir was also an unattractive investment destination because of 
its location immediately east of the heavily-militarised ceasefire line/LOC across 
which the Indian and Pakistan armies have had numerous and serious exchanges 
of fire since 1949. Consequently, Azad Kashmir has been totally dependent on 
Pakistan for defence, employment, goods and markets, food, and financial support. 
This has been an acceptable situation for Azad Kashmiris, given their preference 
to join Pakistan. That said, Pakistan has controlled the two factors that they could 
have exploited to reduce their region’s dependency: hydroelectricity (“hydel’) and 
foreign remittances. This chapter discusses these economic matters and some 
associated social aspects. 

It is difficult to assess the depth and breadth of Azad Kashmir’s economic and 
financial dependency on Pakistan and whether Pakistan has exacerbated this situ- 
ation. Pakistani scholars and authors have written little about Azad Kashmir’s 

| economic situation, possibly because of a lack of information. Similarly, official 
| Pakistan publications rarely publish data in national accounts about amounts of aid 
| Or assistance allocated to Azad Kashmir and their disbursement. This dearth of 
| information is possibly because Pakistan does not regard Azad Kashmir as being 
legally part of Pakistan—even though, practically, this region is well integrated 
162 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF AZAD KASHMIRA 
into the nation. This chapter’s examination of Azad Kashmir’s economy a 
that, while the region is dependent on Pakistan, this is not n 
thing—Azad Kashmir needs all the help that it can get. Pakistan receives a p 
on its ‘investment’ from the significant amounts of water and hydro-electricina 

it obtains from areas upstream in Azad Kashmir, Equally, given Pakistans numes# 


political, economic and social challenges, a dependent, and therefore pliant, 
Kashmir, may be to Islamabad’s liking. b 


ecessarily a : 


The ‘loss’ of the Jhelum Valley Road 


In 1947, the Azad Kashmir economy—while not then a distinct or in 
entity——was considered to be on a ‘subsistence level’. 
further damaged this situation, particularly in relation 
military operations and RIAF activity making farming 
ants to leave large tracts of land fallow. 
Kashmiris were highly optimistic about their economic prospects. In 19 
Hafizullah visualised: ‘Kashmir flowing with milk and honey ... ribboned y 
thousands of miles of metalled roads and covered with brisk rail and road com 
munications ... her cities bustling with trade and commerce and her skies strea 
with the wandering smoke of her mills’ > ! 
This dream would be financed by savings made from no longer having to supp 
port the Maharaja and his family, his army, and the ‘fat salaries’ paid to his official 
These consumed an ‘annecessary’ Rs. 20.2 million of J&K’s budget of Rs, 274 
million.’ New revenue sources, such as water and minerals, could also supplemedk: 
the state’s income. Consequently, J&K would soon ‘radiate with knowledge, blis 
and prosperity and become a veritable Queen of Asia’.> However, Hafizullaht 
dream was unrealistic, J&K has never reunified; Azad Kashmir remains undetit 
developed and dependent on Pakistan, a 
The closure by fighting of the important and popular Jhelum Valley Road ja 
October 1947 was a major loss, in economic terms, to northern Azad Kashmit 
This ‘windpipe’ through which the Kashmir Valley ‘breathed’ went from Srinagar 
to Rawalpindi, via Domel and Murree.* Domel was situated at the confluence of 
the Jhelum and Kishenganga (now Neelum) rivers, near Muzaffarabad, whidý 
then had a large Sikh population and acted as the transport, urban and admini 
tion centre for Muzaffarabad District.’ Postal and telegram services used the Jho 
lum Valley Road which was the ‘most convenient route’ into Kashmir Provin 
Up to 98 per cent of the Kashmir Valley’s non-forest exports, such as woolleng, 
silks, curios, fruits and wood products,’ went via this route to Rawalpindi,” which: 
was the nearest railhead and an important storage centre for goods from Kashinit. 
Equally, locally-refined kerosene and petrol,” salt (for domestic and industrial 
purposes),’? cooking oils and fats, sugar and manufactured goods, were trans 4 
ported from Rawalpindi to Kashmir. The Jhelum Valley Road acquired even 
greater significance, and traffic, when the difficult road from Jammu City to Sri 
nagar via Banihal Pass was blocked in winter because of rain and associated land> 
slides or inundations of snow, as often happened.” Then, the all-weather Jhelum 
Valley Road via Domel was the only way out of, or into, the Kashmir Valley.” ;+ 


! The fight against Ind 

to food production, wii 
difficult and forcing pea 
* Nevertheless, in the early years, some 
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the Jhelum Valley Road. 
iderable numbers of people also moved eee a a Re a Van 
mi is seeking eo eS say eat es Poonch seeking 
; ; ia this road, as did men in 
left me ae returning to, positions in the Indian eee aches 
outside $a i Kashmir Province for rest or recreation in the a ree 
ii people a wenn Province was a popular tourist m wit pa 
Walley. In 1947, as iNlion.!© Many holidaymakers came 
: i Rs. 1.5 million. y ! } 
ji and uh sna ae eh summer health resort or hill station was 
Wes aac nieas Murree.!’ To control the movement of people a 
‘ je S ice had posts at Kohala, on the 
ee are Province, J&K Customs Service snr rai tolis were paid Domel 
vis border with NWFP and at Domel, se Se ea oad 
f itc. F 
i , hospital, petrol pump an ps X ion.!8 With Rawal- 
aar aaa bilities and ‘dak seal E se? 
eo ha; ilway station to Kashmir Provini 
ahi A cies an cere the Jhelum Valley Road via Domel was the 
w gar : Srinasar 
x ickest way to get to Srinagar. This fighting 
ar ny 1947, fighting closed the pam sie 
was between the various pro-Pakistan forces, ee eon Forces The 1949 
i . i : 
entered Kashmir Prova ane hese y division, with ‘the economic dis- 
ine f lised this closure and J&K’s division, FGOr S 
ceasefire line forma. ition {of J&K] along the Cease Fire line [being] 
ruption caused by the de facto partitio A ed ces 
deplorable’."® Apart from the Jhelum Valley - Cae iad 
between Rawalakot and Poonch City, Kotli and Po ae ee eo ek 
Rajouri, were no longer accessible. These can z areas. J&K’s division also 
formal and informal links—between people in A ae enn AG 
ended the traditional floating of large e o a EREA 
n SE EE p a hi the main markets for J&K timber 
and distributed from, Jhelum town. poke: tha feel dhe eauiageot ius eanbe? 
were also in areas that became part of India in i Sas de lotic ofthe 
loss for Azad Kashmir. Similarly, 
arn ioe oa ECA Kashmir Government of transit and other 
sae o oe ae = epee svell nd traders using this route. 
revenues that it could have obtained from ats se P ERE E ine ned 
Following J&K’s division by fighting, then by lisa miceshoaielly 
iris’ i fter was to be involved physically i ; 
Kashmiris’ only choice thereafter we aate tine and Pakain, previs 
with Pakistan. As it was sandwiched between t oo a eas 
ous locations that had been venues for undertal z eiir fat wea Ladi 
nE NE eee eget er Kashmiris could travel and 
Pakistan was the only outside place to ~ aren aa EN TEER CT 
with which they could trade. After the actu ne nae a 
pei een meee ORN pee f dian ‘timber curtain’ descended 
Azad Kashmir and the Northern Areas, while z : I a Aaa ak 
i a N Ta litte informal, contact. The Paki- 
3 A , 
and Indian J&K thereafter had arene and prevented it from having any 
stani ‘curtain’ also cocooned Aza s ae 
Outside economic relations with any place but Pakistan. 
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Dependence on Pakistan 


From its inception, the region that came to comprise Azad Kashmir suffered from 
physical and economic disadvantages. Azad Kashmir had poor transport and com- 
munication networks. Its hilly-to-mountainous terrain intersected by powerful 
rivers and waterways made development difficult. Its agricultural land was not 
highly productive, because of poor soil and small landholdings. It lacked exploit- 
able raw materials. It had little industry. These factors, coupled with a lack of 
urban centres, meant that Azad Kashmiris lacked internal employment opportuni- 
ties. Furthermore, Azad Kashmir had few comparative advantages that made it an 
attractive destination for investment and industry. Its only abundant assets were 
water, human beings and forest products. However, Azad Kashmiris were often 
unskilled and inexperienced in business, they suffered from a lack of business 
planning on their behalf.” The Azad Kashmir Government was otherwise ‘saddled 
with twin tasks’: ‘rehabilitating’ its war-ravaged economy and ‘initiating schemes 
of development to raise the standard of living of the people’ .”4 
Azad Kashmir’ physical location was also a disincentive to economic invest- 
ment, development, and even the provision of aid. Because Azad Kashmir was only 
200 miles long and forty-five miles wide at its widest,” the entire region was 
located in the general proximity of the heavily-armed and highly volatile military 
zone that straddled the ceasefire line. The western border of Poonch District was 
furthest from the ceasefire line, but the furthest parts of Muzaffarabad District were 
only fourteen miles away from it. Proximity to the ceasefire line was rarely dis- 
cussed as an impediment to development, although a 1965 Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment publication did state that the biggest handicap facing the region was ‘the 
presence of an armed enemy along the ceasefire line and its ever-increasing aggres- 
sive activities disrupting the smooth functioning of life in the liberated areas’. 
Consequently, an ‘all embracing’ economic programme was not conceivable ‘unless 
the entire State is cleared of the enemy’.”* Vulnerability to Indian military activity, 
including small arms and artillery fire, discouraged aid agencies from accessing 
Azad Kashmir because it was a ‘sensitive area’.2” This vulnerability was also a strong 
disincentive to the establishment of major industrial undertakings in the region. 
In the early years and despite its dependency on Pakistan, Azad Kashmir main- 
tained financial separation. In 1949, Azad Kashmir-Pakistan trade was worth Rs. 
10 million, with Azad Kashmir’s exports including timber (the largest export 
earner), forest products, fruit (fresh and dry), herbs and chillies, forest grass, sheep 
and goats, and hides and skins.”® Imports from Pakistan included consumer goods 
and cloth.” Until April 1951, the Azad Kashmir Government levied customs 
duties on all goods entering Azad Kashmir, and on some goods leaving. Although 
this provided an annual income of Rs. 1.2 million, these customs duties were 
abolished as they opposed ‘the spirit of the freedom movement which aimed at 
[the] accession of the entire state to Pakistan’ 2° By 1960-61, Azad Kashmir’s new 
Taxation and Excise Department that replaced the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment was collecting eight taxes, of which four delivered most of the region’s Rs. 
846,000 revenue: income tax; road toll; registration fees, licence fees and motor 
tax; and excise duty on tobacco. Other taxes comprised duties on entertainments 
and opium, radio licence fees, and miscellaneous taxes. Grants from Pakistan prob- 
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i : hortfall arising from its 
ee py he gion wat Tevenuies of Rs. 1,468,000 
ae are a dependent papas ee aa as ke 
pare caer : a sly 1e was hs "unavoidable N horns 
Oe enor weoguised eny In 1949, UNCIP reported that Azad Kashmir 


had ‘never been more than approximately 50 per cent panei oS en 
j i sent’. According to the Aza 
{with] the present figure given as 40 per cent oan ae 


i iency was due to the t 
a E Consequently, Azad Kashmir was mee 
P 000-10 000 tons of grain per month, with Mirpur importing about half of its 
ae in re uirements, and Poonch and Muzaffarabad importing more Ses 
eee i In 1951, the census queried whether Azad Kashmir had ‘the 


pe a region, or ‘even for a lesser 


: ort the number of people inhabiting the reg 
aber aie refugees: ‘Unfortunately, the answer ... 1s 1n the negative and ea 
a fan emphatic nature’. While agriculture, which included forestry, was the 
Taan of Azad Kashmir,” in terms of producing edible foodstuffs, the region 

d not support its population. D , 
sat Fe a ad ongoing, reason for SEn n Ei n 
kistan, was a lack of cultivable land in - 
consequent dependency on Pakistan, s PR E RER 
i i i economic and ‘mainly dep 
mountainous region, with landholdings small, un me 
i d ‘assessed to land revenue, 
infall’. Cultivable land was defined as lan an 
kade fallows and lands on which no crops can a ae enn ae qa i 
i ir li 38 In 1951, out of Aza ; 
dual farmers for grass for their livestock’. ; 
ae of 59 re only 527,000 acres (18 per cent) was -o ees a 
land revenue. Mirpur District had the most thee a ae ae 
istrict); District had 151,000 acres ent), 
per cent of the district); Poonch ey sd clea aad 
Muzaffarabad District had 107,000 acres (8 per cent). By ; 
hia detid to 14.6 per cent of Azad Kashmir’s total area, aga Sees 
increased urbanisation. By 2005-06," this pail ie rx p a a a 
166,000 hectares), with 92 per cent of cultival e land de ; 
ve 84 per ea of all households had land-holdings, but these were en = 
average farm area was 2.7 acres (1.1 hectare) per family, or por ae i Mechs 
(0.15 hectares); the average cultivated area was ae acres ven ee SS joer 
ily, and apita 0.2 acres (0.08 hectares). On! y two per ce Aza 
diac aa cad which meant that, unlike Pakistan, Azad Kashmir did eed 
from oppressive feudalism. Conversely, the ‘unyielding pene aoe o Sane 
siderable section of the agricultural classes’ meant that small land rae eet 
ued to be subdivided among (mainly male) heirs, causing further inefficie: 
houses being built on scarce land.” N 
A Aen essen for Azad Kashmir’s food deficiency and RRN 2 a 
stan was Azad Kashmir’s poor soil and low productivity. This latter was - : a 
to Azad Kashmir’ cold climate that mostly allowed only a e crop ; T a 
and partly to a general lack of irrigation, despite the presence o eee A eee 
rivers in the region: the Jhelum, Neelum and Poonch. Between : 
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based on average hectares cropped per annum, Azad Kashmir’s most important 
crops were maize and wheat, with rice grown also. As Table 7.1 shows, per annum 
yields were low between 1982 and 1987, and again in 1997-98, although rice 
yields for this one-off year had reduced markedly.“ These low yields were despite 
Azad Kashmir’ farmers possibly having benefited by then from advances in agri- 
culture, such as better seed varieties, fertilisers and mechanisation. Additionally, by 
1997-98, only 8,800 hectares in Azad Kashmir were irrigated, chiefly in the 
cooler Muzaffarabad District (6,200 hectares), then in the temperate Mirpur/ 
Bhimber areas (1,400). Some farmers, probably in the irrigated areas, produced 
two crops each year: rabi (harvested in spring) and kharif (harvested in autumn), 
By 2005-06,* the total cropped area was 240,000 hectares, with the irrigated area 
having increased to 15,500 hectares.“ 


Table 7.1: Crops in Azad Kashmir from 1982 to 1987 and in 1997-98, including average 
area cropped per annum and average yield per annum, compared with average yield per 
annum in Pakistan and for the world leader during the 1982-87 period. 








Crop Av, Area* AYAK AY Pak AYWL Area* AY AK 
82-87 *82~87 82-87 82-87 97-98 97-98 
Maize 123,000 1,100 1,300 7,400: US 121,500 1,000 
Wheat 32,000 1,000 1,650 5,600: France 86,000** 1,000 
Rice 6,800 1,500 2,800 6,200: Japan 4,500 670 
Total 211,800 - - = 212,000 7 


Sources: 1) Statistical Year Book 1988, Muzaffarabad?, Planning & Development Department, 
f Azad Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, [1989]. 
2) 1998 Census Report of Azad Kashmir, Islamabad, Population Census Organiza- 
tion, Statistics Division, Government of Pakistan, July 2001. 
Key: Av. Average. 
AK Azad Kashmir. 


AY Average yield per annum in kgs. per hectare during the period. 
Pak Pakistan. 

. WL World leader for the specified crop during the period 1982-1987. 
* Hectares per annum. 
** Figure (incorrectly) stated in census as ‘851,566’ hectares. 


Despite Azad Kashmir having low productivity and little land under irrigation, 
the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census report had expressed the belief that theoretically, 
the region could become self-sufficient in food production, although internal 
distribution would be a problem.“ It believed that a large-scale irrigation scheme 
was needed in the more temperate, and therefore more productive, agricultural 
areas of Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils of Mirpur District abutting the productive 
Punjab plains. Given that the Jhelum and Poonch rivers were nearby, water avail- 
ability was not an issue, although physically accessing it was. Nevertheless, even if 
this irrigation scheme was developed and food produced, a major problem was the 
ability to distribute this using Azad Kashmir’s ‘150 miles of tortuous fair-weathet 
roads’. The report considered it ‘extremely doubtful’ that grain transported inter 
nally from Mirpur to northern Azad Kashmir could compete in price with gral? 
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imported from Punjab, particularly given that the easiest route ee a 
Muzaffarabad was via Rawalpindi.“ The only solution to the region's food prob- 
Jem was to instigate ‘small-scale schemes to develop each locality on its own lines : 

Despite these intentions, Azad Kashmir was significantly dependent on Pakistan 
for its additional needs for food, especially grains, a situation that Azad Kashmir s 
population growth would exacerbate. During the period 1983-88, Azad Kashmir 
produced an annual average of 76,400 tonnes of wheat per year. However, it 
imported almost double this amount: an annual average of 142,500 tonnes. This 
amounted to an average increase of 6.5 per cent per year during this period.’ 
Clearly, Azad Kashmir was significantly dependent on grain imports from Paki- 
stan, the only place from which such imports could be made. The region's inability 
to feed itself also would have continued if and when J&K reunified and joined 
Pakistan, given that Indian J&K had imported 56,000 tons of cereal grains from 
India in 1949 and 26,000 tons in 1950—and no doubt thereafter.*! 

The ‘realistic’ view of the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census report was that, in order 
to stem Azad Kashmir’s need to produce more food, widespread contraception, 
about which ‘no forbidding religious injunction is known to exist’, was badly 
needed to curb Azad Kashmir’s population growth.” In 1951, Azad Kashmir’ 
population was 887,000 people, comprising 461,000 males and 426,000 females." 
Although the census did not explain this gender imbalance—which was probably 
worse, given that many men worked outside Azad Kashmir—it provided a hint: 
‘Sometimes methods that have always been regarded as vice are practised in des- 
peration to do away with the expected child’.* These ‘methods’ were abortion or 
infanticide, particularly of females. As the 1998 Azad Kashmir Census report offi- 
cially notes, families show ‘no signs of rejoicing’ when a girl is born, but there is 
‘great rejoicing’ when a boy is born, with his birth ‘celebrated with distribution 
of sweets etc. among relatives.’ Later population figures confirmed Azad Kash- 
mir’s gender imbalance. By 1981, the region’s population had more than doubled 
to 1,980,000, comprising 1,022,000 males and 958,000 females." Average annual 
growth rates were 1.9 per cent for the period 1951-61 (compared with 2.4 per 
cent in Pakistan), 3.4 per cent for 1961-72 (3.7 per cent in Pakistan), and 2.7 per 
cent for 1972-81 (3 per cent).*” There are no details about whether Azad Kash- 
mir’s lower growth rates were due to a successful contraception campaign or to 
other reasons, legitimate or nefarious. 

In terms of Azad Kashmir’ few physical assets, forests were important. As one 
of the former princely state’s greatest economic assets, forests were one of two 
items that Maharaja Hari Singh protected. (The other was cattle, with cows sacred 
to his Hindu religion.) In 1965, of J&K’s 10,700 sq. miles of forests, ‘about’ 2,800 
sq. miles (1,800,000 acres) ‘fell on the Azad Kashmir side’. This gave Azad Kash- 
mir a 26 per cent share of J&K’s total forests. More specifically,” demarcated 
forests comprised: 62 per cent of Azad Kashmir, or 1,569,000 acres. The area of 
undemarcated forests was not stated. The Azad Kashmir Forest Department con- 
trolled these forests, which comprised 643,000 acres of commercial forests (41 per 
cent) and 926,000 acres of non-commercial forests (59 per cent). With 929,000 
acres, Muzaffarabad District had 59 per cent of Azad Kashmir’s demarcated forests, 
which comprised 70 per cent of the district’s area, Next was Poonch District with 

9 per cent of Azad Kashmir’s demarcated forests (459,000 acres; 74 per cent of 
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its area), followed by Mirpur District with 12 per cent (181,000 acres; 29 per 
cent). Mirpur lacked forests because it had the largest amount ‘of Azad Kashmir% 
arable land. Conversely, Muzaffarabad District was less arable, with less conducive 
weather for cropping. By 1990,°! Azad Kashmir’ total area of forests had decreased 
to 1,367,000 acres, or 42 per cent of its area. (By comparison, 3 per cent of Paki. 
stan was under forests.) In 2000, the Azad Kashmir Forest Department controlled 
an (unexplained) increased area of 567,000 hectares of forest (1,401,000 acres; 48 
per cent of Azad Kashmir). This area comprised 154,000 hectares of ‘wild forests’ 
(27 per cent), 225,000 hectares of ‘other trees or rangelands’ (40 per cent) and 
188,000 hectares of ‘non-productive forest’ (33 per cent). Some of the forest areas 
were ‘still virgin’. ` 
While ‘forest-working’ was very important in 1951, there was virtually no other 
industry in Azad Kashmir ‘worth the name’. This made Azad Kashmir dependent 
on Pakistan for many manufactured goods and employment opportunities, In 
1949, UNCIP noted that there were ‘no factory industries and few cottage indus- 
tries’ in Azad Kashmir, with ‘the area being predominantly agricultural’. In 1951, 
the forest industry provided 90 per cent of Azad Kashmir’s revenue.® By 1961, 
this figure was ‘about’ 80 per cent, with an annual income ‘fluctuating’ between 
Rs. 8-9 million. However, the forestry industry could not provide jobs for the 
many small landowners and refugees seeking employment. With few other 
options, Azad Kashmiri men invariably ‘yielded to the urge’ to seek employment 
outside Azad Kashmir.” Mirpuris and Poonchis located close to Punjab did so in 
large numbers. They were employed in Pakistan’s defence forces, with ‘some 
15,000 Poonchis’ already serving in the Pakistan Army in 1949.68 They also were 
employed in the Pakistan police, in the merchant navy, on the railways, and as 
domestic servants and labourers. There are no details about any Muzaffarabadis’ 
outside employment. Azad Kashmiris’ employment in Pakistan meant that money 
was remitted to the region, some of it via the National Bank of Pakistan after it 
opened its first branch in Azad Kashmir at Muzaffarabad in 1953—54; at the same 
time it ‘propose{d] to set up another Branch at Mirpar’. Equally, Azad Kashmir’ 
revenue base was reduced because no taxes were collected from people working 
outside its territory. 

Azad Kashmir’s lack of industry is a problem that the Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment has unsuccessfully sought to address. Between 1951 and 1961, steps were 
taken ‘to improve the economic condition of the population’ via industrial devel- 
opment.” By 1963, any development was still ‘pitifully small’ and there was ‘an 
atmosphere of deepening poverty, neglect and stagnation’.”! While Azad Kashmir 
was an ‘agricultural country {sic}’,”? its low productivity meant the region had no 
surpluses to sell or trade to obtain capital or equipment for development. Also, 
‘almost the entire area is mountainous and access to markets is not so easy’. This 
made it unsuitable for heavy industry. Given this situation, the Azad Kashmir 
Government considered it ‘advisable’ to focus on ‘small and cottage industries’, 
particularly ones for which ‘skilled labour and raw material [sic] are wholly or 
partially available’ locally.” It therefore sought to develop cottage, sericulture, fruit 
and other small-scale industries. It tried to promote tourism, although Azad Kash- 
mir’s inaccessibility and ‘the presence of an armed enemy’ nearby were strong 
disincentives.” It began considering the possibility of developing irrigation, min- 
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13 less, before 1970, most Azad Kashmiris were employed 
* Sg na o ee or worked in agriculture, largely on a semi-subsist- 
eat = Sek employed in the (burgeoning) Azad Kashmir administration. 
Sa B the Pakistan Planning Commission assessed that Azad Kashmir’s 
e had ‘stagnated over the past twenty years’. This was partly because, 
ead 947 and 1968, only Rs. 92.6 million—or Rs. 4.00 per capita, p.a.—had 
has ted in the region.” Azad Kashmir’ natural resources had not been fully 
jas ihh some coal, mica, limonite and fireclay were being produced. 
tnd =o development had been patchy, with Mirpur District being the ree 
eee It had textile, ghee and light engineering industries. ODA E i 
Kashmir’s industrial production was Pa with the Hee ee oo 
i - ucts (yarn, cloth, cotton seed ou), : 
ae pe eae en and vegetable ghee.” The region was still 
Takni and dependent on Pakistan. 


Afier 1971: increased support from Pakistan 


Economic development in Azad Kashmir increased after, and because A 
India-Pakistan war.” Indeed, it was only in the early 1970s that es as oi i 
‘economic development ... started in earnest’. (This date = ater ip: . 
(incorrectly) to suggest that economic development began 2 t ` a A S 
[sic}’.)® One attempt to decrease Azad Kashmir’s economic bac Livan sa 
instruction by the Pakistan Cabinet in June 1970 that the region : ou we 
practical [reasons] be treated like any other province of sees t hie men 
brought into the ‘main stream of the general administration (of the aie ry oe 
‘a view to mounting ... a concerned attack on its development pro ae si 
being [sic] about a speedy improvement in the economic conditions o : Bee: 
ple’. Beforehand, Azad Kashmir (and Pakistani) leaders priority—an ie 
sion—was to reunite J&K and deliver it to Pakistan. They were not ree e : ; 
tackling the economic problems of their part of the state’.® Azad Kas ee re : 
industrial development confirms this, as does the fact that the Aza : ae 
Government established a planning and development department only = x A 
Since then, Azad Kashmir has experienced some economic development, a ne 
the region is still dependent on Pakistan. Azad Kashmiris believe A i 
lessened this dependency in two ways: first, if Pakistan had paid more for e aa 
ity generated in Azad Kashmir and enabled Azad Kashmir to generate : : X ; 
hydel; second, if Azad Kashmir had been allowed access to remittances 1n t akıs or 
banks from so-called ‘Pakistanis’, and their descendants living overseas, many O 
whom are people originally from Mirpur District. 

After ious he 1071 India-Pakistan war, Pakistan seriously began to T 
Azad Kashmir economically. The 1972 Simla Agreement possibly gave : es 
some sense of security that it could now invest in eri wee - ie 
without fear of losing Azad Kashmir or the Northern Areas—and any Pakis a 
investment—to India. After Simla, the plebiscite was off the India-Pakistan agen 
while any Indian attempt to capture Pakistan~Administered Kashmir ie unli is 7 
to occur, or succeed. Equally, Azad Kashmiri leaders, realising that Pakistan 
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Table 7.2: Amounts allocated by Pakistan from 1955 to 2006 to Azad Kashmir for Devel- 
opment Programmes. 


unable and unwilling to fulfil their obsession to reunify J&K and deliver it to 
Pakistan, encouraged their region’s (further) economic integration into Pakistan,® 








Subsequently, Azad Kashmir received substantial financial assistance fi i 7 PA te att 

Its generosity began after Prime Minister Bhutto’s ‘extensive tour of ee ree Period ee aati ca Scileeat 

in 1973’, during which he ‘met people in remote areas to create an awakening and {st Five Year Plan 

oe o active participation in fashioning their destiny’. Bhutto was (1955-1960) 10.00 M 10.00 M 100% 

concerned to uplift Azad Kashmiris socially and economically and ‘bring th 2nd Five Year Plan 

par with their brethren in Pakistan’. This reflected his ‘firm belief that aad (1960-1965) 33:42 M JAM 100%% 

economic development of a people provide [a] firm foundation for assertion of len a 88.10 M 88.00 M 99% 

its political rights’. Given Azad Kashmir’ sheer lack of economic assets and ię lan Period 

resources, this development would be difficult to achieve. ; ae 604.10 M 576.00 M 95% 

While Bhutto appeared to instigate Pakistan’s generosity, later official publica- H Five Year Plan 

tions showed that Pakistan had allocated money to Azad Kashmir from Pakistan% (1978-1983) 1,216.80 M 1,215.50 M 99% 

first five-year plan in 1955—60.% In 1976, the Pakistan Government claimed to 6th Five Year Plan 

TS allocated Azad Kashmir Rs. 327 million since Bhutto assumed office in (1983-1988) 3,174.00 M 3,102.30 M 98% 
971." This compared favourably with the figure of Rs. 137 million allocated to 7th Five Year Plan 

Azad Kashmir under Pakistan’s wlia oea) first, second and third five- (1988-1993) 4,916.00 M anes 39% 

year plans,” although an earlier source claimed Azad Kashmir received ‘about Rs. Nee) aa 8,277.30 M 7,768.90 M 94% 

40 million’ under the second five-year plan and would receive a ‘huge allocation Uk Plan Period new i 

of Rs. 150 million’ undet the third five-year plan from July 1965.% Nevertheless, (1998-2001)* 6,368.77 M 6,102.85 M 97% 

the Bhutto government’s allocation to Azad Kashmir increased from a low base of 2001-2002 to 

Rs. 16 million in 1971-72 to Rs. 120 million in 1975-76. This trend of increasing 2004-2005** 14,199.64 M 13,136.59 M 93% 

financial allocations to Azad Kashmir continued. It suggested that Pakistan, indeed, 2005-2006 5,214.34 M 3,994.69 M 77% 

44,108.47 M 40,774.12 M 92% 


had financially neglected Azad Kashmir, and that Islamabad was fully integrating Total 
the region into the nation. A report to the Pakistan Planning Commission stated MTDF (2005-2010) 39,700.00M— => > SS S 
as much: ‘allocation in A.K. through-out has been extremely insufficient and as Sources: 1) Azad Kashmir at a Glance, undated, Muzaffarabad, Planning & Development 
such no substantial gains were made in any sector of the economy’. It called for a Department, Azad Govt. of the State of Jammu & Kashmir, 2007?, www.pndajk.gov.pk/ 
(staggering) per annum allocation to Azad Kashmir of Rs. 720 million.” glance.asp [accessed 25 February 2009], p. 1. 

Hence, Pakistan became a generous benefactor to Azad Kashmir after 1971 by 2) Public Sector Development Programme 2006-2007, Planning & Development Department, 
providing large amounts of fundin g to supplement the region’ deficit budget. Azad Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, Muzaffarabad, 2007?, p. v. 
Indeed, over a fifty-year period (1955 to 2006), Pakistan made Rs. 44 billion Key: M Millions (figures rounded). 
available to Azad Kashmir as development aid, with amounts increasingly substan- MTDF Medium Term Development Framework, 2005-2010. Started i 3 
tially after 1970 (Table 7.2). Azad Kashmir utilised over Rs. 40 billion of this pasa a abandoned the Ten Year Perspective Plan an 
ae oe Government’ ‘utter dependence’ on Islamabad ‘for The ‘th Five Year Plan could not be approved by the Pakistan Government 

pport as increased.In 1987-88, under the ‘very accommodating’ Zia and funds were allocated on a year-to-year basis. 
regime, Pakistan provided ‘grants’ (not loans) that covered nearly Rs. 2.1 billion of Allocated under the Ten Year Perspective Plan. 

Azad Kashmir’s Rs. 2.5 billion budget. Under the subsequent, more austere Bena- 

zir Bhutto government, Pakistan still granted Azad Kashmir Rs. 1.94 billion of its 
Rs. 2.76 billion budget in 1989-90, but the remainder was loans.” Equally, Azad 
Kashmir thereafter became ‘entirely dependent upon [the] Government of Paki- 
stan for the financing of its development outlays’. 

Apart from development outlays, Table 7.3 shows that, from the early 1990s, 
Azad Kashmir relied on Islamabad to allocate up to 69 per cent of its spending on 
non-development matters.” This money was used to meet various ‘Department’ 
spending requirements (as, for example, Table 2 of. Appendix XII details for 2005- 
06). Azad Kashmir’ financial dependence on Pakistan is confirmed by figures 
contained in recent government documents. From the early 2000s, Azad Kashmir 


at a Glance publications provide sub-totals for revenue that appears to be raised 
locally and for revenue determined or dispensed by Islamabad. The three largest 
estimated revenue receipts in any Azad Kashmir budget are all issued or controlled 
by Islamabad. These are ‘Federal Aid for Deficit Budget’, ‘Share of Federal Taxes’ 
and ‘Income from AJK Council’ (AK Council’ in later years). Two newer budget- 
ary amounts issued and controlled by Islamabad are ‘Net Capital Receipts’ and 
‘Mangla Dam Royalty’. The former appeared for the first time, and without expla- 
nation, in the Revised Estimates of 2002-03.” Islamabad appears to allocate these 
‘Teceipts’ to supplement Azad Kashmir revenues when needed—with the use of 
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Table 7.3: Allocations to the Azad Kashmir Budget of Amounts Controlled by Islamabad (in Rs. millions). 
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Total Amount & 
% from Pakistan 
2,758 M 68.0% 


5. Net Capital 
Receipts 


Deficit Budget 
1,194 M 29.4% 


JK 3. Share of Federal 4. Federal Aid for 
Taxes 


1. Mangla Dam 2. Income from A 
Councl# 


Royalty 


Budgeted Revenue 
for Azad Kashmir 


FY 





8 M 0.2% 


726 M 17.9% 830 M 20.5% 


Nil 


Nil 


4,055 M 


1994-1995 


8 M 0.19% 
60 M 0.65% 


726 M 17.1% 993 M 23.4% 1,191 M 28.0% 
1,983 M 21.5% 2,317 M 25.1% 


1,769 M 19.2% 


4,246 M 


1995-1996 


2,918 M 68.7% 


Nil 


900 M 


9,215 M 
9,372 M 
11,183 M 
12,748 M 
13,931 M 


2002-2003** 
2003-2004 
2004-2005 


6,129 M 66.5% 


2,287 M 24.4% Nil 
620 M 5.5% 


2,303 M 24.6% 


1,725 M 18.4% 


7,215 M 77.0% 


1,926 M 17.2% 


1,880 M 16.8% 


938 M 8.4% 


7,898 M 70.6% 


2,534 M 22.7% 


2,065 M 16.2% 2,888 M 22.7% 2.766 M 21.7% 


900 M* 7.0% 


2005-2006 


[915 M]* [6.8%]* 8,619 M 67.6% 


Nibee* 


3,158 M 22.7% 


2,272 M 16.3% 


663 M 4.8% 


2006-2007** 


9,410 M 67.6% 


3,317 M 23.8% 





5, Muzaffarabad, Planning & Dev [sic] Department, Azad Govt. [sic] of the State of Jammu & Kashmir, 


Sources: 1) Azad Kashmir at a Glance 199 


19962, p. 28; 


6, Muzaffarabad, Planning & Developmnet [sic] Department, Azad Govt. [sic] of the State of Jammu & Kashmir, 


2) Azad Kashmir at a Glance 199 


19972, p. 28; 


s P-27; 


[sic] of the State of Jammu & Kashmir, 2004? 
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‘capital’ idi ice double entendre. Mangla Dam royalties have been 
he vee i ie been the result of lobbying by Azad Kashmiris. It 
: eae been Islamabad appeasing them because of raising the height of the 
avr The contentious Mangla Dam (see below). ee eae ee 
There are two interesting aspects to the Azad Kas mir budg 7 seal 
i t given—in Table 7.3. The first is the doubling in actual rev 
nate tie 1995-96 and 2002-03. The reasons for this revenue increase are 
ie While some of it comes from natural economic growth and inflation, in 
a oar Kashmir and Pakistan, the Azad Kashmir Government also significantly 
goer its local revenue collection. That said, the Pakistan ee ae 
ibutions also rose accordingly. The second interesting aspect is that the Aza 
A Council’ Development Programme (discussed ge 4) 7 not ra 
is i funds do not directly comi 
tioned anywhere. Presumably, this is because these f s PCE Y 
S i ause they are not always spent in this region, Addi ly, 
ai sora Rao d the Azad Kashmir Council, while linked via the 
participation of Azad Kashmiris on the Council, are separate bodies. 


Current state of the economy and social wellbeing 


Azad Kashmir’s economy is neither self-sufficient nor vibrant. A Ao 
revealed an economy confronting some serious, and i eet morte 2 
Azad Kashmir Government's established ‘development strategy ia stoa 2 
provide better roads; hydel and rural electrification; tourism; ee ae 
improvement in the quality of, education; health services; piped phe an = = 
tion facilities; and information technology, including computer litera 4 pro 
grammes. It also seeks to maintain assets already created. Looking aiei ri 
Azad Kashmir Government saw the region’s ‘Potential and Resources as ! Hers 
power; forests; tourism; mineral resources; foreign remittances by aie ao 
eries; and, cottage/small scale industry. Looking negatively, it ass i | ia 
‘Constraints’ as inadequate physical infrastructure; ela si ERER 
ings; lack of private sector employment opportunities; fast eple o awa 
Tesources; land erosion by fast water run off and human encroachment; san 
and geographical disadvantages; proximity to the LOC; and oe y en 
manpower. The region’s ‘Issues’ are uncertainty along the LO Pa Oe 
Indian forces;” unemployment of educated youth; inadequate in : ba - 
short working season; the ‘indecisiveness of implementing agencies eS ses a 
accountability’; and non-professional contractors. The latter eat En : es 
euphemisms for corruption, which has been an endemic prol emi or 
time,'® with some contractors earning ‘a bad professional reputation . eee 
In 2006, the Azad Kashmir Government noted some achievements since ; Bs 
Educational facilities at all levels had significantly increased: primary a S, oan 
254 in 1947 to 4,265 in 2004; middle schools, thirty to 1,029; high schools, F 
596; and there were 168 new institutions, ranging from forty-two higher ane : 
Schools to three new universities, with two in the private sector. Student enro = s 
in the five to nine years age bracket were 95 per cent for boys (90 H a 
istan) and 87 per cent for girls (61 per cent in Pakistan). Literacy was 64 p 
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(54 per cent in Pakistan). Health improvements included: an increase in hospital 
beds from thirty in 1947 to 1,781 in 2004; fifteen civil hospitals and thirty-three 
rural health centres; a further 530 basic health units (eleven in 1947); an increase in 
medical personnel from twenty in 1947 to 4,129 in 2004. The infant mortality rate 
was fifty-six deaths per thousand (eighty-two in Pakistan). Water supply coverage 
had increased, with 62 per cent of rural areas and 88 per cent of urban areas now 
covered, In transport and communications, metalled roads had increased from 100 
kms in 1947 to 3,642 kms in 2004, ‘fair weather roads’ had increased from 165 kms 
to 3,896 kms, two airports now existed, and there were 38,000 telephone connec- 
tions and 2,100 mobile connections (none in 1947). From having no power any- 
where in 1947, Azad Kashmir had six hydel stations in 2004, and a grid capacity of 
283 megavolt amperes (MVA) that electrified 1,620 villages (97 per cent coverage) 
and provided 315 kilowatt hours (kWh) of electricity per capita per year (247 kWh 
in Pakistan) to 2.3 million people. Negatively, the population per hospital bed was 
1,940 for Azad Kashmir (1,540 in Pakistan), the population per doctor was 5,750 
for Azad Kashmir (1,400 in Pakistan) and the immunisation coverage was 86 per 
cent for Azad Kashmir (93 per cent in Pakistan). 

Azad Kashmir’s most recent census (1998) provides further information about 
the region’s economy and society, although it also suffers from four defects. First, 
this scanty document includes much irrelevant information, such as seven pages 
about ‘Important/Historical Places’ in Azad Kashmir and thirteen (unnumbered) 
pages of associated photographs. Furthermore, its brief historical coverage of 
events in 1947 is incomplete. Surprisingly, the census report does not mention the 
Poonch uprising. Rather, it states that it was the Maharaja’s accession to India that 
‘sparked the liberation movement of the Muslim population of the state against 
Dogra and India forces in Kashmir’;'™ the accession occurred two days after the 
official creation of Azad Kashmir. Second, the census’ statistics are generally for 
Azad Kashmir as a whole, with very few tables providing divisional, district of 
tehsil-level statistics; this gives an incomplete picture of the region. ot tas 

A third defect of the census is that it appears to have been hastily produced. 
Supposedly an ‘important national activity’, the census was delayed from March 
1991 until March 1998 owing to a ‘lack of consensus among the provinces on the 
dates, procedures etc’. With the previous census having been in 1982 and another 
one (long) overdue, this document with information for 1998 was finally pub-. 
lished in July 2001." A fourth defect is that it displays some Pakistani bias, pos- 
sibly because the Population Census Organization within Pakistan’s Statistics 
Division conducted it. On p. 29, the census report states that Urdu is the official 
language of the Government of Azad Kashmir, with Kashmiri, Pahari, Gojth 
Punjabi, Kohistani, Pushto and Sheena ‘frequently spoken in Azad Kashmir’. Yet, 
when surveyed about their ‘Mother Tongue’, Azad Kashmiris’ choices were limi 
to selecting from Pakistan’s major languages: Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi, Pushto, 
Balochi, Saraiki and ‘Others’; not surprisingly, 2.18 million of Azad Kashmir's 2.97 
million people chose ‘Others’ .'* When dealing with migration, the census returns 
provide much detail as to where migrants have come from in Pakistan and else 
where, but none about their destinations in Azad Kashmir.” Despite these limita- 
tions, the 1998 Census was restricted ‘For Official Use Only’. The information 
contained within may therefore be considered reasonably accurate. a 
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The 1998 Census had some useful statistics about aspects of Azad Kashmir 
society, particularly Azad Kashmiris’ religious persuasions and migration. Muslims 
comprised 99.48 per cent (2.96 million) of Azad Kashmir’ population of 1.49 
million men and 1.47 million women'"! (99.91 per cent in 1951). (While it is 
not mentioned in the census, most Muslims are Sunnis.) The small non-Muslim 
‘community’, whose members are not obvious in Azad Kashmir, comprised 5,700 
unspecified ‘Others’ (2,800 men; 2,900 women); 5,200 ‘Qadiani (Ahmadi) (2,800 
men; 2,400 women); 3,700 Christians (2,100 men; 1,600 women); 600 Hindü 
(fati)’ (240 men; 360 women); and 310 Scheduled Castes (140 men; 170 women). 
Azad Kashmir had 103,000 migrants (59,000 men; 44,000 women), or 3.5 per 
cent of the population, over half of whom (55,000) had been in their place of 
‘continuous residence’ longer than ten years.''* Most were from Punjab (39,000), 
followed by internal migrants from Azad Kashmir (24,000) and ‘Other countries 
(22,000). Most migrants came with their family (32,000), for other (unspecified) 
reasons (22,000), for/with employment (21,000), for marriage (15,700, of whom 
15,300 were females), or for business (7,000, of whom 6,200 were men). Other 
reasons were study (3,000), returning home (2,000, which possibly included some 
Mirpuris from the United Kingdom) or health (200). Surprisingly, the census had 
no figures for Azad Kashmiris estimated to be temporarily living and working 
outside the region. The closest it got was to note that ‘Many people have gone 
abroad and contribute to the development of the country [sic]’."° 

The 1998 Census had three sections that discussed Azad Kashmir’s economy. 
‘Industry and Trade’ provided information from government departments mostly 
from 2000—although the census was supposed to be for 1998. This confirmed an 
‘emphasis on handicrafts and small scale industry’ due to Azad Kohan being 
‘mostly hilly’ and not producing raw materials for major industry. Mirpur was 
best developed and best served because of its proximity to Punjab. Indeed, of Azad 
Kashmir’s 915 industrial units (911 private; four public), '" 313 units were in 
Mirpur District, which also had two of the region’s four public industries. Other- 
wise, Muzaffarabad District had 206 private industries (and one public), Bhimber 

128, Kotli 126 (one public), Poonch fifty-nine, Bagh fifty-three, and Sudhnoti 
thirty. In terms of industrial activity, the census had twenty-three categories. Apart 
from 426 ‘miscellaneous’ units, there were 100 wood works and furniture houses, 
ninety poultry farms, seventy steel and welding works, fifty-two food industries 
and bakeries; thirty-two crushing machines, seventeen printing presses, and fifteen 
main hotels. There was also one ‘vespa factory’ and six ‘arms factories’ which, given 
the anti-Indian uprising in the Kashmir Valley since 1988, might be cause for 
Indian angst. N 

A second section of the 1998 Census that dealt with Azad Kashmir’s economy, 
‘Economic Characteristics’, showed Jow participation and high unemployment. 
The economically active population, or labour force, comprised ‘persons aged 10 
years and above ... engaged in some work for pay or profit including un-paid 
family helpers and ... those not working but looking for work’ during the census 
period." In 1998, 19 per cent (559,000 people) of Azad Kashmir’s 2.97 million 
Population were in the labour force: 96.7 per cent males; 3.3 per cent females. The 
Other 81 per cent were economically inactive, comprising domestic workers 
(35 per cent, of whom two thirds were women), children (30 per cent), students 
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(11 per cent), and ‘other categories’ (five per cent). The labour force participati 
rate was 27 per cent: 52 per cent for males; 2 per cent for females. This n pe 
Kashmir a ‘very low overall participation rate compared to other countries’ This 
possibly reflects a cultural or male aversion to females working in paid empl 
ment outside the house; equally, females may choose to stay at home Oea, 
employed Azad Kashmiris, 52 per cent were self-employed, 26 per éeht were in 
government service, and 16 per cent were in private sector employment ‘Azad 
Kashmir’s unemployment rate was 32.6 per cent: 33.4 per cent for males; 8.7 
cent for females. An official publication confirmed this high figure stating that 
unemployment ranged from ‘35 to 50’ per cent. There were no figures for 
under-employment or for the ‘huge migratory workforce’ that leaves Azad Kash- 
mir, permanently or for work reasons, on account of high unemployment.'2 

A third section, ‘Agriculture and Related Sectors’, provided government infor- 
mation about land use and livestock. This confirmed that Azad Kashmir had ‘an 
agricultural economy [that] mainly depends upon rainfall’ but with ‘tremendous 
[unenunciated] possibilities of fruit and vegetable cultivation’! Nevertheless, 
despite ‘planners’ having ‘made good efforts in laying down a proper path for the 
rapid development of the area’, Azad Kashmir’s economic activity was 
rudimentary. 

One factor the 1998 Census did not discuss was destructive natural calamities. 
Apart from the loss of human and animal life, torrential rain and floods, avalanches 
and earthquakes have an economic impact on Azad Kashmir. The region experi- 
enced bad floods in 1929, 1959 and 1992, with the latter causing 260 deaths, 
significant losses of property, livestock and saleable timber, and Rs. 580 million 
damage to bridges and infrastructure.'4 Avalanches after heavy snowfalls cause 
problems, with thirty-two people killed in the Neelum Valley in 1996.' Azad 
Kashmir’s most devastating natural calamity was the earthquake measuring 7.6 on 
the Richter scale that struck the region (and parts of Indian J&K and northern 
Pakistan) on 8 October 2005.'° There were over 500 aftershocks in the following 
week, including one measuring 5.0 on the Richter scale.'?? With the onset of 
winter, heavy rains and snows also began to fall. The figures are staggering. The 
earthquake affected 7,000 sq. kms of Azad Kashmir and 1,050 of its 1,313 vil- 
lages.'” It impacted on 1.8 million Azad Kashmiris, killed 47,000 of them, injured 
33,000, and damaged 330,000 houses. Muzaffarabad District was worst affected, 
with 36,000 deaths, 23,000 injuries and 169,000 damaged or uninhabitable 
houses. Bagh District had 9,000 deaths and 91,000 damaged houses, while Poonch 
District had 1,000 deaths and 56,000 damaged houses. The least affected districts 
were those remotest from the earthquake: Sudhnuti (four 4 deaths: 2,500 houses 
damaged) and Mirpur (six deaths; no damage). There was significant public sectot 
damage: 2,700 educational and 176 health institutions needed reconstructing} 
2,600 kms of roads and numerous bridges needed rebuilding or repairing; 800 
official residences needed repairing or rebuilding; 1,600 rural water supply and 
waste Management systems were damaged. i 

To deal with the 2005 calamity, the Azad Kashmir Government established the 
State Earthquake Reconstruction & Rehabilitation Agency (SERRA), while Paki- 
stan established the Earthquake Reconstruction & Rehabilitation Agency 
(ERRA)."° Apart from efforts drawing on Azad Kashmir’s own resources and Paki- 
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stan’s civil and military resources, assistance came from other nations, large organisa- 
tions (such as the World Bank), fifty-two NGOs and, controversially, ‘militant jihadi 

ups’ who, ‘in many cases [were] the first to arrive on the scene to assist in rescue 
and relief efforts following the earthquake’.'*' On the other hand, the earthquake 
may have killed 500-2,000 militants—not to mention 1,000 Pakistani soldiers—and 
destroyed fifteen of the fifty-five militant camps that ‘Indian security sources’ 
chimed existed around Muzaffarabad.? Rescue efforts involved fifty helicopters 
flying 19,000 sorties until April 2006, the establishment of 220 camps for 117,000 
displaced people (94,000 of whom were repatriated to their original locations 
around March 2006), 855 tons of medicines, 76,000 tons of rations, 400,000 tents, 
and 6 million sheets of galvanised iron. People received free transport facilities to 
return to their original locations, while 9,200 people were shifted to camps because 
their areas were ‘high hazardous zones’ possibly subjected to landslides, etc. 

After the earthquake, there were numerous issues and constraints. These 
included town planning deficiencies; shortages of land, finance and affordable 
construction materials; lack of managers, engineers, consultants and labour, skilled 
and unskilled; and poor logistics, including the inadequate state of Muzaffarabad 
Airport and the Muzaffarabad-Kohala-Islamabad Road.'* This road, which is also 
called the ‘Islamabad-Muzaffarabad Expressway (N-75)’ project,'** was ‘still 
incomplete after ten years and eating up more than Rs. 14 billion’. Neverthe- 
less, by April 2006, all other primary and secondary roads had been reopened and 
communications restored, and no reports had been received of any epidemic or 
infectious diseases. By mid-2006, 30,000 people were living in forty-four camps; 
90 per cent of people affected were in semi-permanent or permanent shelters; 55 
per cent had started reconstructing permanent houses." 

The economic cost of the 2005 earthquake was enormous, although SERRA 
believed that this calamity also created opportunities.'*” Estimated total losses were 
Rs. 125 billion: Rs. 64 billion for the public sector, and Rs. 61 billion for the 
private sector. Rs. 34 billion was paid in compensation: Rs. 1.7 billion in cash 
grants of Rs. 3,000 per month for six months to 112,000 people; Rs. 4.5 billion 
to survivors for injury and family death/s; Rs. 27.7 billion as a first housing instal- 
ment of Rs. 25,000 to 299,000 people, and as a second instalment of Rs. 50,000— 
100,000 to 277,000 people. (While helpful, a two-room, earthquake-resistant 
house was estimated to cost Rs. 442,300 in 2006.)!"8 Rs. 25 billion was allocated 
to reconstruct Muzaffarabad, with suggestions made to relocate it or build accom- 
Modation elsewhere. SERRA talked of ‘Converting [the] Earthquake into 
Opportunity’. It perceived increased economic activity; construction of better 
houses, schools, health facilities and urban settlements; involvement of, and inter- 
action with, the international community; and the improvement of Azad Kash- 

mir’ disaster management capacity. Significantly, 70,000 people had received skills 
taining, one million new jobs had been created and the unemployment rate was 
Supposed to have dropped below 6.5 per cent.'° 

One positive result of the 2005 earthquake was the deregulation of Azad Kash- 
mirs telecommunications sector.'*! Mobile telephones were finally permitted in 
Azad Kashmir in 2003—long after Pakistan. The region’s delay was because of its 

‘ticult terrain and because the conservative Special Communication Organiza- 

Yon (SCO), ‘an organ of the Pakistan Armed Forces since 1976’, was reluctant to 
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allow this technology in a strategically vulnerable area close to the LOC. Tha 
earthquake badly damaged SCO» infrastructure; to satisfy Azad Kashmir’s ‘ 
communications needs’, the Pakistan Telecommunication Authority allowed a 
widespread, and temporarily unregulated, release of mobile telephone techno} 
User numbers grew exponentially: 3,000 (2003-04); 5,000 (2004-05): 53,009 
(2005-06); 912,000 (2006-07); 1,600,000 (2007-08). By 2008, over one third of 
Azad Kashmiris had mobile phones, with coverage available in 80 per cent of the 
region. Five companies, plus SCO, provided services via 514 ‘cell sites’, with ‘hy 
proceeds’—Rs. 1.2 billion by 2008—available to the Azad Kashmir Council from 
licensing the commercial providers. Azad Kashmir had entered a ‘new era of better 


connectivity and economic growth’. “? The former appeared to be true: the latter 7 
remained to be seen. 


Possible financial independence 


Azad Kashmir has been ‘conspicuously unsuccessful in stimulating its own 
finances’. !® The region is dependent on Pakistan for most funding, although not 
all Azad Kashmiris are happy with this situation. Some claim that had Azad Kash- 
mir received all revenues from sales of hydro-electricity generated by the Mangla 
Dam, the region would have been more economically viable and possibly not 
financially dependent on Pakistan at all. The Mangla Dam stores and controls the 
waters of the Jhelum and Poonch rivers, just before they unite and exit Azad 
Kashmir for the (Pakistani) Punjab plains below. In upgrading from a barrage 
structure, the overall construction of the dam, powerhouse and associated facilities 
was a joint venture between the governments of Pakistan and Azad Kashmir, 
which would ‘offer great scope for employment’ and as a result of which Azad 
Kashmiris would ‘get their share of hydel energy and water’. A new town was 
built to replace old Mirpur town, which the 100 sq. mile waters of the new dam 
flooded. Pakistan and the World Bank provided most of the finance for the pro- 
ject," which in 1957 was expected to cost Rs. 1 billion. Although India pro- 
tested to the UN Security Council in 1957 against Pakistan’s involvement 
building this dam in ‘Indian territory’, construction went ahead. Completed in 
1967, the dam had a gross storage capacity of 5.9 million acre feet (MAF).'* 
Pakistan and Pakistanis were the main beneficiaries of the Mangla Dam—not 
Azad Kashmir and Azad Kashmiris. Although the project’s aim was ‘to provide and 
enlarge irrigation and hydel facilities for a considerable area and vastly to improve 
the economic condition of the people living there’, much of this area and most 
people were in Pakistan. Pakistanis downstream benefited from flood mitigation 
and better-regulated irrigation water, with Mangla water expected to irrigate three 
million acres of (Pakistani) land.'5° Another benefit was cheaper electricity, with the 
dam's power station having a capacity of 300 megawatts (MW). Indeed, as Pakistan’ 
second largest source of hydel after the Tarbela Dam (on the Indus River near 
Abbottabad) and the major water storage facility for Punjab’ irrigation system, the 
Mangla Dam was ‘critical to the success of the Pakistani economy as a whole’. 
Conversely, Azad Kashmiris upstream gained little and lost a lot. One of theif 
(few) gains was cheap electricity, which Pakistan’s powerful Water and Power 
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i PDA) spent Rs. 20 billion subsidising until January 
Dee de aed ae Government paid Rs. 4.9 billion in 
eee tn 2000 agitated Azad Kashmir Council members also lodged a ‘strong 
ee se Rs. 1.4 billion of the Council’ funds were unilaterally paid by the 
rotes? a e of Azad Jammu and Kashmir Secretariat’, Abbas Sarfaraz Khan, 
MEDA. G dex the Azad Kashmir Government's outstanding bill.°* Other- 
sas 000 acres affected by the dam’s rising waters, Mirpuris lost 22,000 acres 
ae nt of cultivable land in their district), they suffered physical and emotional 
i ad as rising water levels affected 122 villages, and they had major infrastruc- 
Ban iat tions, including poor road access to nearby Punjab for some years. 
ae Mirputis tolerated such difficulties for patriotic reasons: ee os oe 
who have given their blood for Pakistan, grudge water to aie ie pal 
larly, Azad Kashmiris believed the Mangla Dam project would lead to loc 


ltural and industrial progress, new employment opportunities and to 


nomic, agricu a 


i tandard of living. l 
* pan Asad Kashmiris believed their region would have been better off had it 


i ll hydel and associated royalties generated by the Mangla 
eT baci ae au the Azad Kashmir Government to develop 
farther projects within the region. Azad Kashmiris believed their mon ya 
entitled to receive all hydel royalties as the Mangla Dam and its TA statii F > 
located wholly within Azad Kashmir. (However, in that case, Pa! - wou a 
entitled to seek compensation for costs incurred constructing a PET P 
project.) In 1998, Mangla generated 1,000 MW electricity ata peo cine 
Rs, 1.50 per MW. Azad Kashmiris believed total royalties from se = gen a 
tricity were worth about Rs. 1 billion p.a." Traditionally, rae as taken ie 
per cent of royalties; Azad Kashmir has received the rest (although : . ee F 
did not appear in budgetary documents until recently). Even if Aza a as. oe 
received all royalties, these would not have made the region BEEE ys a 
cient, although they would have reduced its dependency on Pal e a ay 
Mirpuris could have sought a greater a es any ee ane received, give! 
the Mangla Dam is wholly located within Mirpur District. l i 

Azad ARA have tly been appeased. Since 2003, Azad TET has = 
plicably received an annual ‘Mangla Dam Royalty’ payment (Table 7.3), red ly 
because Azad Kashmiris had been agitating for such royalties since at least ; 
Such payments may also serve to satisfy Azad Kashmiris depenen oe 
Pakistan decided in 2004 to spend Rs. 64 billion on raising the height 7 
Mangla Dam by 30 feet (to 1,240 feet).'® (This decision may have aie cane a 
early as September 2002.)'* The dam’s capacity had dropped to 4.7 pE 
5.9 MAF) owing to sedimentation; further silting would educe this T : AEA 
by the project’s envisaged completion date of June 2007. ies z a 
major problem for Mangla, made worse by deforestation, post-eart Ta 
slides, and increased urbanisation reducing catchment areas. Annually, 42, l at 
feet of sediment enter the Mangla Dam, meaning that it could be eae eau 
silted in 100-110 years.’ Raising the dam wall would mean more et k ra 
pur District being flooded, with 40,000 ‘affectees’ to be resettled in a aoe 
built ‘city near Mirpur and four towns as close as possible to the a is oe 
Some Mangla Dam royalties would be used to rehabilitate affectees’, W 
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Kashmir would benefit from parts of Mirpur and Bhimber districts being brought 
under irrigation." No funds had been allocated to address the ongoing issue of 
sedimentation. 

A further way for Azad Kashmir to become more financially independent 

would be to generate its own (non-Mangla Dam) hydel and sell this to Pakistan, 
The Azad Kashmir Government is aware of this potential,’ having established a 
Hydro Electric Board headed by a former WAPDA official in 2004.18 Azad Kash- 
mir has three rivers with hydel potential: the Jhelum, which flows north-westerly 
through northern Azad Kashmir and then, deviating southwards, provides the 
border with NWFP then with Punjab; the Neelum, its longest river, which flows 
roughly adjacent to the LOC through Neelum and Muzaffarabad districts, joining 
the Jhelum at Muzaffarabad; and the Poonch, which rises in the Pir Panjal moun- 
tains and flows southwards into Mangla Dam. Given that Azad Kashmir’s annual 
rainfall averages fifty-six to eighty inches (1,400-2,000 millimetres),'® these fast- 
flowing rivers carry large volumes of water. Utilising them and their tributaries, 
the region could generate 5,000-7,170 MW of hydel; Azad Kashmir consumers’ 
requirements are only 250 MW. Of Azad Kashmir’ ‘identified potential’, only 
thirty-six MW had been developed by December 2006, with the Hydro Electric 
Board considering 2,220 MW of proposals: 980 MW in the public sector; 1,240 
in the private sector.” The major scheme developed was the thrity-one MW 
Jagran Hydel Power project in Neelum District.” By August 2010, Azad Kashmir 
had seven ‘small and mini hydropower stations’ operating, including Jagran, with 
‘cumulative installed capacity of 37.6 MW’!” These stations are dwarfed by 
WAPDAS proposed Neelum-Jhelum scheme to divert water from the Neelum to 
the Jhelum via a thirty-two-km tunnel, generating 960 MW of hydel via this 
diversion. Contentiously, this project is threatened by a similar Indian project 
upstream to divert water from the Kishenganga (Neelum in Azad Kashmir) to the 
Jhelum.” India and Pakistan are now in dispute about which nation is entitled to 
this river’s water under the 1960 Indus Waters Treaty." 

‘To their displeasure, Azad Kashmiris have faced problems generating hydel in 
Azad Kashmir since at least the 1980s. Islamabad allocates development finance to 
Azad Kashmir and controls the Azad Kashmir Council, which legislates with 
respect to electricity.” Until the abovementioned Neelum-Jhelum project, 
Islamabad displayed a cautious, even negative, attitude towards the development of 
public or private sector hydel projects in Azad Kashmir. This could be because 
water is a sensitive issue with India, especially for downstream Pakistan, or because 
of Azad Kashmir’s unresolved international status and the possibility that any 
investment would be lost if Azad Kashmir ended up in India, or because Pakistan 
has invested heavily in building existing dams, such as Mangla and Tarbela, that 
provide power. Pakistan’s attitude has displeased Azad Kashmiris. In 1989 Prime 
Minister Sardar Sikandar, who claimed to have initiated the development of hydel 
schemes in Azad Kashmir, deplored ‘red-tapism’ surrounding WAPDA’s Kohala 
Dam project on the Jhelum River because the river acts as the Azad Kashmir- 
Pakistan border." Sikandar was further concerned that Azad Kashmir was buying 
expensive Pakistani electricity when local schemes could have supplied cheap, 
clean electricity. Surplus power could have been sold to Pakistan’s expanding 
market and reduced Azad Kashmir’s financial dependence on Pakistan. Azad Kash- 
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being prevented from making use of one of their few cheap, clean, 
= afe and abundant natural resources—water. seas 
for Azad Kashmir to become more financially independen 
A funds remitted to Pakistani banks by Azad 
Mirpur District.' (In 1949, most 
ises three districts: (north- 
(central) Mirpur; (south-eastern) ewn a 

ide their area for work. The i ; 
ne a A from Mirpur, particularly, and Kotli tehsils, 
larly left Mirpur District for employment: “They join the army E Sei 

hs well as the mercantile marine operating from Indian ports : ; T pee 
ee nineteenth century, Mirpuris provided a high proportion o net 
: a rooms and stokeholds on merchant ships. Since 1947, many uns 
en 


miris we 
environmentally s 
A second way à 
i to gain access 
akistan would be 
i particularly those from the (former) 
f Mirpur District was in Azad Kashmir; it now compr 
o 


ern) Kotli; : 
existed, Mirpuris 
mentions that large numbers o 


: : 
i areas, some going 
- Kashmiris have emigrated from ‘less agriculturally prosperous ; gi 


i i ioined Mirpuri seamen who gained jobs ashore 
at vi Gee World War II. Britain’s post-war boom ee 
aoe nee as did the construction of the Mangla Dam, after an sk 
Mirpuris joined brethren in the UK. Consequently, as one nag ae ey 
‘Pakistan’ are actually people from the former Mirpur District. ny i 
‘two-thirds of all British Pakistanis are in fact of Azad Kashmiri or gi D 
ia ae majority ... [from] Mirpur district, or from the sout na n 
Koti district’ The level of emigration from these areas has been ee ie 
with well over half of the population in ia ven in Mirpur 

iving overseas—and often remitting money home. an 
tae 1947, ‘Pakistanis’ in the United eE] r ya sige 
considered Azad Kashmiris—have contributed gue y : EAI E 
Pakistan, particularly via remittances. In the 1970s, m ng | $ rO 
uri diaspora’ in Mirpur caused a ‘spectacular, if highly localised DANNA 
a Soasi boom’.!8t Population figures partly confirm ere ee P : 
population grew from 8,500 (1961) to 43,500 (1972) to ae : a ae i oe 
displaced Muzaffarabad (37,500 in 1981) as Azad ary a = A a 
Kashmiris’ remittances reached their peak in ‘the early 1980s Daen ose 
vided well over 50 per cent of [Pakistan’s] foreign exchange a med i serie 
according to Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Azad ee ep eae 
banks amounted to Rs. 2.4 trillion.'** This was 960 times the o a 
mit’s 1987-88 budget of Rs. 2.5 billion. Te ae = ie 
illion were 7 per cent of Pakistan’s tota 5 bill in 
Sr official fae did not include unknown, but ee paneer ee 
tied or sent via the unofficial and cheaper hundi or hawa ath oo, cet 
that ‘two-thirds of all British Pakistanis are ... of Azad ee = ees a 
they remit to Pakistan according to this proportion, one eae ane 
US$306 million in 2007—08. Given Azad Kashmir's Pap : ES P ae 
3.5 million, this amounts to $87 per capita, or 10 per cent of the averag 
Capita income. | oe 
Nemes the Azad Kashmir Government has not been pa aon 
trillions of Azad Kashmiris’ remittances, either to borrow n or ee 
to obtain income. Pakistan, which oversees Azad Kashmir’ fiscal policy 
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etary situation, including banking, has not allowed this.’ E qually, until 2006, np id 


Azad Kashmir owned or operated bank existed that could accept international 


remittances—only Pakistani banks could do so. In November 2006, the A = 


Kashmir Government instigated the commercial Bank of Azad Jammu & Kashmig, 
in which it has 51 per cent ownership, with Rs 2 billion capital. Set up to advance 
savings and development, it now has thirty-eight branches in Azad Kashmir and an 
arrangement with a Pakistan bank ‘to facilitate distribution of home remittances’ 19 
Before 2006, an Azad Jammu & Kashmir Cooperative Bank Ltd also existed, but it 
only operated for cooperative societies.” Such societies have existed since 1947, 
with ‘more than 600’ in 1965," but (inexplicably) only 400 in 1985-86: 325 
agricultural, seventy-five non-agricultural.’ Had the Azad Kashmir Government 
been allowed direct access to foreign remittances from Azad Kashmiris, if only 
through borrowings, the prudent use and investment of them could have eased 
Azad Kashmir’s financial dependency on Pakistan. However, turning such borrow- 
ings into proper, productive and profit-generating assets would have been difficult, 
given Azad Kashmir’s drawbacks as a destination for investment and industry, 
Some Azad Kashmiris, particularly Mirpuris, have been disgruntled with Paki- 
stan’s treatment of them and Azad Kashmir. Mirpuris ‘control one-third of total 
liquid assets estimated at $60 billion held by Pakistanis abroad’. Some live in the 
‘superior’ city of Mirpur, which is ‘primarily based on savings made by Mirpuri 
earners overseas’. While wealthy, Mirpuris lack influence. Despite personal dis- 
location to make way for the Mangla Dam and their contribution to the Pakistan 
economy through remittances, ‘no serious effort had been made to stimulate 
economic and infrastructural development in ... Mirpur district, or indeed in 
Azad Kashmir as a whole’. The benefits of Mangla Dam electricity had been felt 
in Lahore and Karachi ‘long before powerlines began to be installed in rural 
Mirpur’ to power Mirpuris’ expensive overseas equipment. While Mirpuris 
were Azad Kashmir’s largest consumers of electricity in 1987-8, both in numbers 
(56,000) and amount consumed (46 million kWh), Mirpur District only had 
2,600 telephone connections for its population of 466,000. (Muzaffarabad District 
was next: 34,000 electricity consumers; 27 million kWh consumed; 2,000 tele- 
phone connections, but more were automatic.)!% Abutting the Punjab plains, 
Mirpur could have easily been integrated into northern Pakistan’s economic zone. 
By 2003, the Azad Kashmir Government had (finally) developed a ‘comprehen- 
sive strategy’ to encourage foreign investment by ‘overseas Pakistanis and especially 
the Kashmiri [sic] expatriates based in the United Kingdom’ .’” In 1970, a report 
to the Pakistan Planning Commission had suggested that ‘Azad Kashmir nationals 
living in U.K. [be] permitted to export machinery ete., ... fto] set up small indus- 
tries in A.K’.'°8 In 2003, the government’s intention was ‘to bring about [an] 
industrial revolution in Azad Kashmir’ ,'% including ventures in Mirpur Dry Port 
and the Software Development Centre at Mirpur.’ This had some limited suc- 
cess. By 2009, Mirpur had ‘an industrial area with textile, ghee, garments, engi- 
neering, cosmetic and other units’. But Mirpur appeared to be an atypical 
subcontinental city in appearance, affluence and its population’s exposure .to 
international experiences and connections.” 
‘To assuage their disenchantment, some Mirpuris, particularly in the overseas 
diaspora, started supporting political movements such as the Jammu Kashmir Lib- 
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t. Seeking independence for all of J&K (see the next chapter) Mee 
000-30,000 members and ‘hundreds of thousands of supporters cle 
trongest in Mirpur, Bagh and Poonch.” However, its economic agenda 
ra and Kashmir Valley-centric. ‘Kashmir’ can become ‘the most pros- 
ae of the region’ by ‘invit[ing| millions of tourists every year to the 
J i i OE Asia’ and ‘Nature’s Show-Window’; generating electricity on a 
re nd selling this to ‘neighbouring countries’; exploiting fruit, timber, 
nn ‘4 herbs; developing Srinagar’s ‘small scale’ watch-making industry; and 
arin a ‘valuable asset’ of Kashmiri handcrafts.* This thinking is reminiscent 
pari olah and various Azad-Kashmir governments. Furthermore, supporting 
N eae not be in Mirpuris’ interests. Mirpuris have more in common with 
sa bi ue with Kashmiris, whose population, through sheer weight of num- 
rake d leaders would dominate if ever ‘Kashmir’ won independence. Further- 
s% S inagar would become the capital, which might not appeal to distant 
es A Islamabad and Rawalpindi would continue to be significantly 
a. to access than. Srinagar, Sealer or oe eae nee ae 
nctioning international airport. irpuris’ sup 
OS a cee is extract resources from Islamabad and Muzaf- 
farabad to satisfy their desire for more local economic development. 


eration Fron 
may have 20, 


Economic matters related to Indian J&K 


Under the 1974 Interim Constitution, Pakistan controls all matters to do ie = 
external affairs of Azad Jammu and Kashmir including foreign trade z ore igr : 
aid’2 From 1949, the Azad Kashmir Government has only been able to o ‘ 
advice to Pakistan on such matters. Since late 1947, Azad Kashmir has a 
cut off from Indian J&K. This isolation has been enforced by the Line . se S 
dividing J&K and by the Pakistani (and Indian) military forces that pes s i cs 
In recent years, two events have established closer contacts between : $ e i 
and Indian J&K. First, because of the anti-Indian uprising in the Kas ay a 4 
since 1988, Azad Kashmir now houses more people from Indian J&K. eee ; 
improved India-Pakistan relations resulting from the Composite a ae 
began in 2004 established some significant cross-LOC links. This section si 
these two issues, both of which have economic ramifications for Azad Kasl mir. 
The number of ‘Internally Displaced People’ (IDPs) from Indian J&K eee - 
Azad Kashmir has steadily risen since 1989.” (These people are IDPs ae y 
‘have not crossed an international border’; this term also- distinguishes them oe 
Kashmiris who arrived in Azad Kashmir and Pakistan in 1947, or soon e 
ter.) Soon after Kashmiris began their anti-Indian uprising in 1988, IDPs aor 
arriving in Azad Kashmir. They did so in a steady stream.” In 1997, Azad Kashmir 
housed 2,500 families, or 12,440 people from Indian J&K.” In 2006 eae 
5,860 families, or 27,000 people.”!' Of these IDPs, 90 per cent were sae Ff s 
miris from the Kashmir Valley; the others were from the Poonch area o are 
J&K. IDPs were housed in fifteen camps: nine in Muzaffarabad eens 
families), four in Bagh District (980 families), two in Kotli District a 14 nee 
lies). Some families lived in rented properties: 1,630 in Muzaffarabad; ninety 
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many “living in extremely grim situations with no access to safe daf D are (north to sou Mi Rawalakot-Poonch; Tattapani- 

regular food supplies, schooling for their children or adequate shaj bwal; Chakoti-Uri; T in 2008.25 Appendix XIII provides 
ey eras A 3 4 ings were ope ; 

were engaged in ‘small time jobs, selling fruit and read U oe = 2005-06 and about the processes involved? 


roadside to support themselves’ ,243 Yenade garp > harraf’s resignation, India and 
: ; . re , 
By 2008, IDPs from Indian J&K had increased to 7,000 fmi downturn in relations after General Musharraf s resign 


. iti intra-Kashmir trade and 
31,000 people, housed in thirty-four camps or locations,2!4 They wa ped in May 2008 ‘to aes nea eee began in 
as follows: 4,800 families (19,000 people) in Muzaffarabad Districts p27 This cross-LOC trade an Sii redetermined items on a twice- 
(6,300 people) in Kotli District; 1,000 families (5,200 people) inĝ NS for a narrow range of twenty-o e aala e Poonch toutes 
eighty families (400 people) in Mirpur; and twenty families (100 pegi ibis via the Misi Se conducted on a barter basis. While 
alakot. In 2002, every person was being paid Rs. 1,500 per month asd tjes would not be levied, trade eae! about excessive bureaucratic 
allowance’.”"° The Azad Kashmir Government gave each family a ong positive move, traders were c ROME nd inadequate infrastructure, and 
Rs. 1,000-2,000 on arrival in Azad Kashmir; each person received af k poor cross-LOC a : of the LOC to remove the need 
Allowance’ of Rs. 1,000 per month; Rs. 1,090 per month was paidi fany bank with branches on bot PS hmir’s economic situation greatly. 
of the Family’.”"* (Another source states that IDPs were only paid This trade is unlikely to boost AZA A tunities: Azad Kashmiris have 
month.)?” It provided medical facilities, the installation of electrigfll wh docs offer some economie ade will robably favour Indian J&K; 
water, education and books, free of charge. Students attending sixtheg other market, although pea a hou n this will be limited because 
received an allowance of Rs. 150 per month: those undertaking high pa could become a trade corridor altooug s could create employment.” 
received Rs. 300 per month; those ‘Memorising the Holy Quran’ reoek pw range of tradeable ems; rar ER remaining good and on a 
per month. The Azad Kashmir Government also apparently provid popments also rely on ee vily-militarised LOC. 
schools and industrial centres in each camp. 4 nt lack of military exchanges over the heavily 
It is unclear how costs for IDPs have been met, Pakistan may have a 
Azad Kashmir Government could have provided for IDPs in the ‘Genii : 
‘Miscellaneous’ or ‘Rehabilitation’ sections of its budget.”"* In its ‘Dg 
Programme 2006-2007’, the Azad Kashmir Council listed an amoug 
million as a ‘Package for Kashmiri Refugees’. This was almost certalij 
people who arrived in Azad Kashmir and Pakistan in 1947, or sooni d 
not the new IDPs.” Surprisingly, the 1998 Census does not mention 
though there were 12,440 people from Indian J&K living in Azadi 
1997. This reflects the Azad Kashmir Government's dilemma: it hag 
tion to look after people from ‘Occupied’ J&K, but it does not wan 
them. IDPs also confront a difficult situation: many want to return tØ; 
and families across the LOC, but, being unable currently to do soya 
more entrenched in Azad Kashmir’s society and: economy. H 
More recent cross-LOC contacts have established closer contacts b £ 
Kashmir and Indian J&K. In 2004, the India-Pakistan Composite D 
with positive benefits for both nations and ‘their’ respective pattsi 
included agreeing some ‘Kashmir-related Confidence ere: oe a 
Rrra mre ra eee cpr onto ton cng ae Sa sig 
among Kashmiri leadership on both sides of the LOC’. On 5.2 Coe sation in Azad Kashmir is unlikely to occur until the 
: : ice beg ed. 
See Seni Re eons onontng Aad Kashi dependenee on 
ice haschmnmenced A wave ic Tae 7 Pakean foreign minis and is, the most difficult. Pakistan has provided large pem 
May 2008 of increasin the frequency of both bus services to f- i p Azad Kashmiris to survive. Dern untae ns pai 
of LOC crossing Robs were pune after the 2005 earthquake tam Š etl RR had Azad Kashimir Ce ed 
relatives to visit one another more easily—provided they could obtaal © Mangla Dam, had it been able to genera 


fl, the resource-poor Azad Kashmir economy has been dependent m 
be defence, food and other imports, employment, transport links, an 
fmsistance. While Pakistan overlooked Azad Kashmir’ financial needs 
B until 1971, this was largely because Azad Kashmiris and Pakistanis a 
A reuniting J&K and delivering it to Pakistan. From the early 1970s, 
nirs economic situation began to improve, chiefly because Pakistan 
ge amounts of financial assistance to this deficit region. This did not 
btegion’s industrialisation, something (still) needed to create jobs ~ 
8 or underemployed Azad Kashmiris living on small landholdings and. 

My needing to work in Pakistan or overseas. Instead, ee 
@ deficit and backward region, Azad Kashmir’s industrialisation wi 
Bt problems. The region is an unattractive investment destination because 
Rion along the heavily-militarised LOC. Cross-LOC trade since late 
Azad Kashmiris some new, but limited, opportunities—and hope. But 
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Mirpur; twenty in Rawalakot. IDPs’ conditions were often rudimentary, with * 
many ‘living in extremely grim situations with no access to safe drinking wa 
regular food supplies, schooling for their children or adequate shelter’ 212 M 

were engaged in ‘small time jobs, selling fruit and readymade garments on the 

roadside to support themselves’.2? 

By 2008, IDPs from Indian J&K had increased to 7,000 families, comprisi 
31,000 people, housed in thirty-four camps or locations.2"4 They were dispersed 
as follows: 4,800 families (19,000 people) in Muzaffarabad District; 1,100 families 
(6,300 people) in Kotli District: 1,000 families (5,200 people) in Bagh District; 
eighty families (400 people) in Mirpur; and twenty families (100 people) in Raw- 
alakot. In 2002, every person was being paid Rs. 1,500 per month as a ‘subsistence 
allowance’.”! The Azad Kashmir Government gave each family a one-off grant of 
Rs. 1,000-2,000 on arrival in Azad Kashmir; each person received a ‘Subsistence 
Allowance’ of Rs. 1,000 per month; Rs. 1,090 per month was paid to the ‘Head 
of the Family’.2"© (Another source states that IDPs were only paid Rs. 750 per 
month.)*”” It provided medical facilities, the installation of electricity, drinking 
water, education and books, free of charge. Students attending sixth to tenth class 
received an allowance of Rs. 150 per month; those undertaking higher education 
received Rs. 300 per month; those ‘Memorising the Holy Quran’ received Rs. 100 
per month. The Azad Kashmir Government also apparently provided mosques, 
schools and industrial centres in each camp. 

It is unclear how costs for IDPs have been met, Pakistan may have paid, or the 
Azad Kashmir Government could have provided for IDPs in the ‘General Admin’, 
‘Miscellaneous’ or ‘Rehabilitation’ sections of its budget.?"* In its ‘Development 
Programme 2006-2007’, the Azad Kashmir Council listed an amount of Rs. 38.7 
million as a ‘Package for Kashmiri Refugees’. This was almost certainly for who 
people who arrived in Azad Kashmir and Pakistan in 1947, or soon thereafter— 
not the new IDPs.” Surprisingly, the 1998 Census does not mention IDPs, even 
though there were 12,440 people from Indian J&K living in Azad Kashmir in 
1997.” This reflects the Azad Kashmir Government’ dilemma: it has an obliga- 
tion to look after people from ‘Occupied’ J&K, but it does not want too many of 
them. IDPs also confront a difficult situation: many want to return to their homes 
and families across the LOC, but, being unable currently to do so, are becoming 

More entrenched in Azad Kashmir’s society and economy. 

More recent cross-LOC contacts have established closer contacts between Azad 
Kashmir and Indian J&K. In 2004, the India-Pakistan Composite Dialogue began, 
with positive benefits for both nations and ‘their’ respective parts of J&K. This 
included agreeing some ‘Kashmir-related Confidence Building Measures’, among 
them: cross-LOC bus and truck services; the opening of LOC crossing points; 
providing LOC meeting points for divided families; and ‘greater interaction 
among Kashmiri leadership on both sides of the LOC’2! On 5 April 2005, a 
ground-breaking—literally and figuratively—monthly bus service began operating 
between Muzaffarabad and Srinagar.” Since then, a Rawalakot-Poonch bus ser- 
vice has commenced,” with the Indian and Pakistani foreign ministers talking in 
May 2008 of increasing the frequency of both bus services to weekly.“ A number 
of LOC crossing points were opened after the 2005 earthquake to enable J&K 
relatives to visit one another more easily—provided they could obtain the neces- 
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oth authorities and wait for the assigned eee 
(north to south, with the oer eae - = fe 
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concomitant lack of military exchanges over the heavily 
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Conclusion 

been dependent on 
transport links, and 
’s financial needs 


Since 1947, the resource-poor Azad Kashmir oon su 
Pakistan for defence, food and other imports, enp AE 
a ion ia shen eines rene nae and Pakistanis were 
from 1947 until 1971, this was largely bec 


i i ly 1970s, 
focused on reuniting J&K and delivering it to Pakistan. From the early 
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ounts of financial assistance to thi re 
ra aes aia industrialisation, something (still) o = aie aay 
ee cae cons Ge pain arad, Azad Kashmir 
re ee Se Azad Kashmir’s eeepc asin 
Rae oe drebon The region is an unattractive DN we 
of its location along the heavily-militarised LOC. coe ose Buk 
2008 offers Azad Kashmiris some new, but limited, opportu oS Sues 
this situation is captive to India-Pakistan relations ee er peed 
nificant industrialisation in Azad Kashmir is unlikely to occ 

On aE issues confronting Azad Kashmir, E AT , 
Pakistan was, and is, the most difficult. Pakistan has A a ki e 
assistance to help Azad Kashmiris to survive. Neverthe ess, : ans 
believe—probably falsely—that had Azad Kashmir receive: Sen eee 
hydel sales from the Mangla Dam, had it been able to genera’ 
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sell it to Pakistan, and had it been able access iris’ 
ae » these EN uld have been used ee ieee ee 
ee eta ue it is believed, would have led to greater pein ce : 
Sage: p i pie it might have made Azad Kashmir the most nae n ne 
FoR A Faa have advanced Azad Kashmir’s ability to as Sea 
ae a pee es ne ee for all ofJ&K. Howea 
e ra ins economica ly backward, with hi 
ae aes atari and with few prospects of deco ee 
pelea wE of w ich some Azad Kashmiris have dreamed. Landl sty 
caine y major resources and deficient in food and finances, it į rps 
, heavily dependent on Pakistan. aes 
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ELECTIONS AND INTERNAL POLITICS SINCE 1970 


Introduction 


In 1970, Azad Kashmir’s constitution fully enfranchised the people of Azad Kash- 
mir and enabled them to vote in multi-party elections. Genuinely free and fair 
presidential and general elections were held in October. There were further elec- 
tions in Azad Kashmir in 1975, 1985, 1990, 1991, 1996, 2001 and 2006. Martial 
law from 1977 to 1988 interrupted Azad Kashmir’s democracy, although the mili- 
tary did hold the heavily-controlled 1985 elections. The anti-Indian uprising in 
the Kashmir Valley after 1988 impacted on elections in 1990, but not thereafter. 
Despite General Musharraf's military rule, elections were held in 2001.This chap- 
ter discusses the various elections held in Azad Kashmir in and after 1970, and 


some of the politics surrounding these. 


1970 and 1975 elections 


On 30 October 1970, voters in Azad Kashmir participated in the presidential 
election, which, possibly, was the only genuinely free and fair election ever held 
in Azad Kashmir—and possibly in J&K. (By 1970, of Indian J&K’s four elections, 
none was as free and fair as the 1970 Azad Kashmir presidential election.) For the 
only time, Azad Kashmiris directly elected the Azad Kashmir president. Universal 
suffrage was used for the first time.' The candidates were the respective party 
presidents: Sardar Ibrahim (Azad Muslim Conference); K.H. Khurshid (Liberation 
League); Sardar Qayyum (Muslim Conference); and Muhammad Sharif Tariq 
U&K Plebiscite Front). The result was: Qayyum, 229,512 votes; Khurshid, 
163,865 votes; Ibrahim, 114,894 votes; and the less well known Tariq, 12,906 
votes, with his votes coming mainly from his Gujjar biradari? While the politically- 
weary Pakistan military, distracted by worsening events in East Pakistan and keen 


to devolve civilian rule to Azad Kashmir, felt disinclined to manipulate the elec- ` 


tion, they did prefer Sardar Qayyum as only he and his party were ‘irrevocably 
committed’ to J&K’s accession to Pakistan.’ Sardar Ibrahim believed General 
Yahya’s regime helped Qayyum;° another observer, Yusuf Saraf, considered that 
Qayyum had campaigned hard and won the presidential election ‘on merit’.® 
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Little other information is available about the 1970 electi 
eral (discussed below). Apparently ‘arson caused by rio 
Election Commission’s Office at Rawalpindi’ destroyed 

The next day, on 31 October 1970, Azad Kashmiri vot 
elections to elect twenty-four members to the Azad Kas 
seven from Mirpur; five from Poonch; four from Muzaffarabad; four Ja 


Others; and four Kashmir refugees. Qayyum’s Muslim Conference won fife 
seats: twelve in Azad Kashmir and three refugee seats. 


Ons, presidential of gf 
ters during 1977 in 
many records, 
ers participated in geri 
hmir Legislative A 


ir, fugee. Ibrahim’s Azad Muslim Conference way 
the final seat, in Azad Kashmir. Thereafter, the indirectly-elected ‘Reserved 


Seat’ went to Saceda Khanam;’ there is no indication of her location and pa 
affiliation. The Muslim Conference had done well, both in Azad Kashmir through- 
its extensive rural connections and in securing refugee seats, The Liberation League, 
whose leader was a Kashmiri refugee, was strong in refugee areas, where it won ¢ 
of its five seats; otherwise, it failed to capitalise on Khurshid’s dunes ee 
Muslim Conference did poorly, possibly because Ibrahim was out of favour in 
Islamabad—a factor that has influenced all Azad Kashmir elections.’ 4 
Following the enactment of the Interim Constitution in 1974, elections were 
held on 18 May 1975 for the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly." (Voters ng 
longer elected the Azad Kashmir president.) There were forty directly-elected 
constituencies: twenty-eight in Azad Kashmir, twelve for refugees." A ‘United 
Front’ alliance comprising the Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir (PPPAK), 
the Liberation League and the Azad Muslim Conference contested the elections. 
The Front’s major rival—Sardar Qayyum’s powerful and well-organised Muslim 
Conference—boycotted the elections because of intimidation by the Pakistan 
Army and the police, and because of restrictions placed on their political activities 
and movements. There were 1,407 polling stations: 961 in Azad Kashmir; 446 in 
Pakistan.” In a change of fortune, the PPPAK won twenty-six seats, and a major- 
ity, in the forty-two-seat Legislative Assembly. The Liberation League won five 
seats; Chaudhry Noor Hussain’s Azad Muslim Conference won three seats; three 
rebellious Muslim Conference members won seats; and three independents were 
elected. Thereafter, Begum Zamurd Sharif and Farhat Shaheen were indirectly 
elected to the assembly in the Special Seats for Women. 
of these women’s location and party affiliation. 
The Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir, which was the local affiliate of 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party, was the major beneficiary of the 1975 
elections. While the PPPAK may have won many of its seventeen seats in Azad 


Kashmir on merit, its winning of nine (of twelve) refugee seats appeared dubious. 
| 


There is no indication 


Indeed, its overall victory possibly resulted from Bhutto’s Political Adviser, Hayat 
Muhammad Khan Tamman, closely ‘supervising’ and ‘managing’ the actual results 
to ensure the ‘correct’ people were ‘elected’. Basically, the elections were rigged. 
The PPPAKS victory reflected the dominance that its political patron, Bhutto, 


enjoyed in Pakistan and, vicariously, Qayyum’s isolation from Bhutto. Later, Bhutto 
acknowledged his adviser’s excessive 


Pakistans 1977 general elections 
elections’ .! Unsurprisingly, 


zeal when he told a restricted gathering that 
would not be like Azad Kashmir’s ‘Tammani 
Qayyum believed that the 1975 elections were a fraud 
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16 However, other factors were 
had not voted. Rais 
pa D aa ” a a desire for change, given ee the 
en es involved in running Azad Kashmir ae Sa 
ae in the Legislative Assembly, and ignoring peer are 
cola ae PPPAK formed a government on Its O SE 
E j from a Kashmir refugee seat, became ee anne en 
‘ ed eat Legislative Assembly and the newly-co: 
of the Aza 


E elected Sardar Ibrahim Azad Ka hmir Pres dent. A five- 
S 1 . 
I Council th n ( 


i (Mirpur), Mian 
i ini haudhry Sohbat Ali ( 
nee and ee Bahadur (Poonch). nee src 
minister. Apart from his er ame wid a 
osition from the majo 
ee a a Hout khan by his brother, a former 


f nch seat) 
ead (Muzaffarabad) 


igged electio 
PPPAK and the significant Suppo 
Chief Minister of NWFP. 


The military rule period 


1980, after the government coni- 


Azad Kashmir’s next elections were due in mid- 977, General Zia’ martial law 


5 July 1 : 
ee ng nl 2a ce 
admimstranon ae Kashmir Council, while Major Cebria (AE Presi- 
Chairman ere ares ecutive of Azad Kashmir. Sardar Ibrahim Serer ad 
Was ap) pointed oa 1978 when Zia made Brigadier Hayat eh 7 urped Azad 
dent until 31 no n d Kashmir. Rehman and Hayat essentia p ee 
|. a executive, and ruled a aes whicb 

: iti cess’ in : sai 
bs Sunes na oar E ere and elections were ‘thwarted’. 
Tesen , 
‘Elections’ were finally held in die ed holding elections for Azad Kashmir. ote 
Enty ni he mai oe rn Cnty Sada 
i a ie ‘dental proclamation dissolving the Legislative Oe es 
patie eee ae Gutaben 4977.” In a second naman T e 
ordering elections i a at Azad Kashmir elections should be held ie ade 
Oa posed 1977 eneral elections in Pakistan. aes ‘cea and a 
i PI tance of 260 nominations. However, nets ie a distrustful 
farther atemp tin aae e E ae elections in Paki- 
Zia wanted politicians made more accountable d Kashmir. The 1977 postpone- 
a a eg E sae a dated electoral rolls, o 
fore fs is a heened public opinion was sceptical avai The second 
aa ome aid ad obsolete—and some bogus new——entries. 


. > 
i 
; subservient 
i ns had become 
AEN ? Azad Kashmir electio. 5 See 
postponement caused ‘dismay’. Az sons soon after Pakistan’ general elections; 


to the ‘ten day rule’ to conduct ae Kashmir elections. But all was not wasted: 
elections in Pakistan meant no Azad Ka uct elections to ‘various 


a d 
electoral rolls updated in 1978 were used that krai 3 wer 
tiers of local bodies ... after a lapse of about fifteen y 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF AZAD KASHMIR 


In September 1979, the ‘Political Parties Ordinance’ was promulgated ‘to regu- 
late ... [all] political parties’ in Azad Kashmir. While not as draconian as Pakistan’s 
Martial Law Regulation 48 by which all political parties in Pakistan simply ‘ceased 
to exist’,” it possibly inspired President Hayat Khan’ announcement on 31 Octo- 
ber 1980 that a Council of Ministers and an Advisory Council (Majlis-e-Shoora) 
would be elected on a non-party basis.” This did not occur and political parties 
were permitted, but regulated. To register under the Ordinance, a party had to have 
published its foundation document or constitution, have periodic elections of 
principal officers, subscribe to the ideology of Pakistan and J&K’s accession to it, 
submit accounts for audit, and not be aided by, or associated with, a foreign coun- 
try or foreign political party. The PPPAK refused to register and challenged the 


Ordinance’s constitutionality, a challenge that the Election Commissioner rejected. ` 


The party then neither formally registered nor was allocated an electoral symbol 
with which to contest elections.” By 1985, when elections finally appeared immi- 
nent, eleven political parties had qualified to participate.” These included the 
Muslim Conference, the Azad Muslim Conference, the Plebiscite Front and the 
J&K Tehrik-i-Amal Party! The PPPAK and five minor parties had not regis- 
tered.” Interestingly, Hayat Khan, the former military-appointed Azad Kashmir 
President (1978-83), led Tehrik-i-Amal. Despite an overbearing disposition 
towards politicians and political parties, he had reversed his unpopular 1980 stance 
against non-party elections. Equally, he had recovered from agitation in 1983 that 
resulted in his resignation and replacement by Major-General Rehman.” 

The 1985 Azad Kashmir elections took place on 15 May—more than ten days 
after Pakistan’s February non-party elections, because Azad Kashmir was only free 
from snow by then.” The elections generated ‘unusual enthusiasm’—and security. 
Officials deployed police, reserve police, Pakistan Rangers, Janbaz militia, Razakars 
(militia), Forest Guards, twenty platoons of Punjab Police, five platoons of Frontier 
Police and, as a ‘precautionary measure’, ‘units’ of Army personnel near potential 
places of trouble.” There were 201 candidates for forty seats: 122 candidates con- 
tested twenty-eight seats in Azad Kashmir; forty-nine contested six Jammu & 
Others seats; thirty contested six Kashmir Valley seats. Partywise, there were 
eighty-one independents, forty Muslim Conference, twenty-nine Azad Muslim 
Conference, twenty-five Tehrik-i-~Amal Party, twenty-three Liberation League and 
three Muslim Conference (Ghazi Group). First-past-the-post voting took place in 
1,780 polling stations (1,357 in Azad Kashmir; 423 in Pakistan) for 1,310,000 
voters (1,007,000 in Azad Kashmir; 284,000 Jammu & Others; 19,000 ‘Kashmir 
Valley’ refugees),” with a 59 per cent voter turnout.” 

Officially, despite ‘foreboding’ by ‘some prophets of doom’, the 1985 elections 
were free, fair, competitive and peaceful—and ‘an ample testimony of the political 
sagacity of the common man’. The Muslim Conference won nineteen seats (40. 
per cent of the vote), Tehrik-i-Amal won eight seats (19 per cent), independents 
seven seats (17 per cent), the Liberation League four (14 per cent), the Azad 

‘Muslim Conference two (10 per cent), and the Muslim Conference (Ghazi 
Group) no seats (0.13 per cent).® Four Kashmir Valley candidates won seats by 
‘securing between 435 and 700 odd votes’.*! Some independents were possibly 
PPPAK members who stood in this category because the unregistered PPPAK 
was distant from the military and had boycotted the elections, as did Jamiat-i- 
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i it perceived (probably correctly) official favouritism for the Mus- 
eee pee E Azad Kashmir Election ~ 
created an oppressive pre-poll disincentive by obliging parties taking part A : e 
elections to ‘secure’ 12.5 per cent of total votes polled and five per a votes 
polled in each district, or be de-registered.** This deterred six registere ok 
from contesting while, after the elections, three parties had to show ie why 
they should not be de-registered: Azad Muslim Conference, Muslim Ea ae 
(Ghazi Group) and Tehrik-i-Amal Party. The latter had done well in the a 
vote, but poorly in Mirpur District only. After some bitter public agitation and a 
successful petition to the Azad Kashmir High Court, the Election esa 
backed down, thus preventing an ‘unsavoury aftermath ... after a long eclipse o 

ratic process’. 
eae electors, the Muslim Conference's position improved. On 1 June 
1985, members of the Legislative Assembly elected two women members Coa 
five candidates) in reserved seats. On 16 June, members elected Sardar sikari 
Prime Minister by twenty-four votes to seventeen, over an independent.’ On 
July, six members (from nine candidates) were elected to the Azad EAG A 
cil.” On 30 September, a joint Council-Legislative Assembly sitting elected Sar at 
Qayyum president over Mian Ghulam Rias. Qayyum’s election was contentious: 
only twenty-nine of forty-nine eligible members voted at the joint sitting, one 
absentee being the ‘Federal Minister incharge [sic] of the Council peau: ; 
Nevertheless, Qayyum secured all votes and the requisite majority. The presiden- 
tial election was also late: it should have been held thirty days after the Legislative 
Assembly results were published on 2 June 1985, but the Pakistan President was 
unavailable beforehand to witness members being sworn in (and thereby made 
eligible to vote in the presidential election) as Council Chairman, as the EET 
Constitution required. This delay was acceptable under the constitutions ‘cate 
all’ clause of 56-A (see Chapter 4). 

The Muslim ce government had few problems until 1988. Qayyum 
enjoyed ‘a total understanding with the Centre’ and ‘unusual proximity’ to Zia. 
Qayyum liked the military, partly because he considered his government a quasi 
military ‘movement whose main aim was to liberate [Indian] Kashmir’. He 
hoped India would attack Azad Kashmir, because then ‘nine million fsic] Kash- 
miris will rebel’ and the resultant war ‘would seal and decide matters a ever’ in 
the Kashmiris’ favour, after which they would accede to Pakistan. This was 
thetoric. Qayyum had no forces, nor would Pakistan—and its Spee a 
allowed any such rival organisation in Azad Kashmir. Qayyum s cosy politic situ- 
ation changed after some unexpected events in 1988: Zia’s death in August; D 
unrest in Indian J&K; and Benazir Bhutto’ election victory. Qayyum was Sy i 
of the popular Bhutto and her Pakistan People’s Party, and she and Sie TE a 
a difficult relationship,™ although Bhutto did not sack the Azad Kashmir pes 
Ment after securing power.” Instead, she used her superior position as Aza pee 
mir Council ‘Chairman’ to impose strict conditions on Pakistan's financi 
assistance to Azad Kashmir and the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs to rebuild the 
PPPAK and enhance its biradari links.** These positioned ‘her’ party well for the 
1990 Azad Kashmir elections in which voters had ‘great dissatisfaction’ with Mus- 
lim Conference corruption.” 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF AZAD KASHMIR 


Support for anti-Indian militants 
By 1990, the political situation h y 
1990, ad changed dramatically i 
y in Azad K: 
a sas From 31 July 1988, the Kashmir Valley EAE a ‘su 
f ence’ as motivated Kashmiris wanti di (i i 
India and Pakistan) unex insti TESA eens 
j pectedly instigated an anti-Indian uprising 3° W; 
a oa in India-Pakistan relations, the Pakistan and A op iiih 
s were trying to comprehend the militan d deci : $ 
Kashmir, demonstrations of Sheep tara pots in Ad 
» des popular support occurred, with A iri 
ful that India would be forced Cis Mae 
to leave the Kashmir Valley. M ci 
wanted this region to join Pakistan; so ease 
5 ; some also wanted ind d 
Before discussing Azad Kashmir i aR RE a 
and Pakistan’s support for anti-Indi ilit 
s important antecedents are worth noting. These relate to the ne i 
TTD ais Its ideology is ‘re-unification and complete independe hmir 
— r 7 y which it presumably means J&K. Militarily, the JKLF na SON 
a : A ication, to H started the anti-Indian uprising in the ae 
o attract world attention to its cause’. Politi 
i 38 “to att : cally, the JKLF chi 
Ricci: in Indian held Kashmir, Azad Kashmir, Gilgit E a > 
oats a eee ae se Kashnur, it enjoys some popularity, mainly oa 
; ch and Bagh,” although its actual po ity is impossi 
pularity is im e 
eke = the pery is electorally untested. As discussed bee the Tn cee 
ce stance prevents its candidates from contesti i 
gae reve ing Azad Kashmir electi 
r e activities by people associated with JKLF began as as es 1968 
ay ra ngon from Pakistan’ failed ‘Operation Gibraltar’ (which provoked 
tee eee viens EE the Plebiscite Front.°' These included the 
-active Mirpuri, Abdul Khaliq Ansari, and two Kashmiri 
t tive | , shmiris, 
Sr a a mysterious figure’, and Amanullah Khan ® pes 
n the ‘Azad Kashmir Armed Forces’. (Th i bisci 
i i ! i . (The Azad Kashmir Plebiscite Front 
: aoe eens with the Indian J&K Plebiscite Front formed in 1953.)® In 
aera pate nee cells and train[ed] locally-enlisted workers’ in the 
ur Valley for anti-Indian ‘sabotage’. In 1971, he i in hijacki 
ra sae Airlines aircraft from Srinagar to Lahore.” On Oe aH Ani 
anes pia the JKLF in England,” with one objective being armed strug- 
a ae ve roni the Kashmir National Liberation Front, which arose from the 
ae eee In 1986, JKLF personnel ‘received [covert] armed training’ in 
ro a i which they ‘returned to Kashmir to declare war on the Indian 
E us launching the armed struggle’. They were partially ‘galvanized’ by 
o fai 7 vee = pas Butt, whose ‘only crime’ was ‘his exemplary 
iotism’.”" India’s ‘ ious’ i iri 
E E ee as ferocious’ suppression of subsequent Kashmiri 
Pis the JKLF may have instigated the anti-Indian uprising in the Kashmir 
be ? : = ane sidelined. The JKLE possibly through its armed wing, the Kash- 
sets ion A my which predated the formation of other anti-Indian armed 
acre sau was active militarily early in the anti-Indian uprising. However, 
4 i a ce after the Front had been supposed to be ‘the only organization 
AS o l 7 armed struggle for over eighteen months’, and because it favou 
plete independence of Kashmir’, Pakistan’ insidious Directorate for Intet- 
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Services Intelligence (ISI) began ‘directing assassinations and attacks ... to remove 
Fj as a military force’ 75 Amanullah complained that ‘the pro-Pakistan Hizb [ul 
Mujahidin] was killing JKLF workers and that JKLF had taken a ‘secondary 
ition to ‘religious militant organizations’. He (optimistically) saw this as ‘a 
dia, Pakistan and the international community saw ‘rea~ 


temporary phase’ until In 
son and realizefd] their responsibilities’, in relation to J&K and JKLF’s ‘way to 


ensure permanent peace, prosperity and tranquillity for [the] entire South Asia’.” 
A more controversial matter is suppo 


rt from Azad Kashmir and Pakistan for 
anti-Indian militants. This includes arming and enabling militant organisations to 
train and operate in Azad Kashmir, and assisting their operatives to transit through 
the region into Indian J&K. For Pakistan, India’s ‘baseless’ claims are ‘an attempt 
to malign Pakistan and the Kashmiri freedom movement’ and shift attention away 
from (unacceptable) human rights violations in the Kashmir Valley.” Despite a lack 
of reliable information, India’s claims have much basis in fact, as the evidence 
below shows, discussing two aspects: covert support to anti-Indian militants and 
overt support to their political organisations and the anti-Indian cause. 

The Azad Kashmir Government appears to have had little involvement in sup- 
porting anti-Indian militants since 1988, despite President Qayyum’s claim to have 
a‘strategy’ to ‘organize resistance on both sides’ of the LOC.” Expressing a con- 
trasting view, Qayyum considered that it would be ‘better and safer if, instead of 
an active liberation effort, Muslims ... [in Indian J&K] tr[ied} to protect and 
maintain their Islamic culture and their separate identity’. Realistically, Azad Kash- 
miris were ‘not in a position’ to offer Kashmiris the ‘required assistance’, although 
they would give them ‘full moral support’. Equally, Azad Kashmiris knew that 
assisting militants was Pakistan’s responsibility. 

Pakistan’s covert support for anti-Indian militants has taken various forms, 
including providing training to militants at camps in Azad Kashmir (at which only 
15 per cent of trainees have been Azad Kashmiris).*' Brian Cloughley, an expert 
on the Pakistan Army, is unequivocal: ‘Pakistan, never loath to capitalise on India’s 
discomfort or difficulties, took the opportunity, through the army, to foster various 
groupings that were intent on creating mayhem on the Indian side of the Line of 
Control. Their efforts grew, year by year, and there was no doubt they had official 
backing from within Pakistan’. 

The Pakistan Army’s assistance to anti-Indian militants included: treating mili- 
tants in army hospitals in Azad Kashmir, providing them with ‘abundant military 
assistance, much of it funded through ISI’; supplying them with arms; delivering 
training programmes; turning ‘a blind eye to armed line-crossers’; and giving them 
‘covering fire by use of small arms and even artillery’. A former Pakistan govern- 
ment official states that Lashkar-i-Taiba, the ‘militant wing’ of ‘Markaz Dawat-ul- 
Irshad (MDI—Center for Religious Learning and Propagation)’, provides 
‘guerrilla warfare training in military camps, located mostly in Pakistani-controlled 
Kashmir’. Lashkar’s ‘successful sabotage operations against Indian forces in Kash- 
mir’ have ensured it immunity from Pakistan’s intelligence and law enforcement 
agencies, without which ‘running military training camps inside Pakistan would 
not be possible’. Lashkar-i-Taiba has won ‘the goodwill of the army leadership for 
achieving what they could not’ in Indian J&K, plus its help in operational matters, 
with ISI providing ‘sensitive maps and access to arms and ammunition’. 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF AZAD KASHMIR 


A moot point is not whether there are training camps Pakistan in Azad Kashmir 
for anti-Indian militants, but how many there are. Figures vary. In 2001, Strategic 
Comments claimed that Pakistan had ‘failed to eliminate the 180 training camps anid 
supply bases in its Azad (Free) Kashmir province used by insurgents’. This num- 
ber was almost certainly reduced after 9/11 when a pressured Pakistan reacted to 
world disgust against nations supporting terrorism—of which it was considered to 
be one. More particularly, Islamabad responded to an alleged US threat to bomb 
Pakistan ‘back to the Stone Age’ if it continued to support terrorists, particularly, 
but not exclusively, the Taliban.® A chastened Pakistan joined the US-led ‘Global 
War on Terror’ and reduced its involvement in ‘terror’ operations, including those 
against India. The US also wanted better India-Pakistan relations to ensure Pakistan 
would focus on its Taliban-infested western border area, not on India. Concur- 
rently, improved India-Pakistan relations saw their eight-topic ‘Composite Dia- 
logue’ begin, which included discussions on ‘terrorism and drug trafficking’ and 
J&K. Four rounds of discussions took place from February 2004 until India sus- 
pended the dialogue after the Mumbai terrorist attacks on 27 November 2008.” 
India blamed Pakistanis, particularly ‘fundamentalist’ Lashkar-e-Taiba operatives, 
for these attacks. Later, Pakistan’s Interior Minister, Rehman Malik, publicly admit- 
ted that they were partly planned in Pakistan and that ‘suspects from the banned 
Lashkar-e-Taiba militant group had been held and may be prosecuted’.* 
In 2009, India identified ‘forty-two terror-training camps directed against India 
.- in Pakistan and PoR’. Using data from Indian intelligence agencies, India’s 
Multi-Agency Centre assessed there were thirty-four ‘active’ and eight ‘holding’ 
camps located evenly between Azad Kashmir and Pakistan/the Northern Areas.” 
Active camps in Azad Kashmir were at: ‘Kotli, Garhi Dupatta, Nikial, Sensa, 
Gulpur, Forward Kahutta, Peer Chinasi, Jhandi Chauntra, Bhimbher, Barnala, 
Skardu (sic; in the Northern Areas}, Abdullah Bin Masud, Tattapani, Samani and 
Shavai Nallah’. Other camps were located in NWFP, ‘with the densely-forested 
hilly Manshera [Mansehra] region, in particular, housing several madrasas, which 
also double up as training camps’, and in ‘Pakistan and [the] Northern Areas’ at 
‘Muridke, Sialkot, Beesian, Garhi Habibullah {in Mansehra District, NWFP] and 
Jalogali’. Some of these camps outside Azad Kashmir were located close to this 
region, particularly those in Mansehra District, which borders Muzaffarabad and 
Neelum districts, and Sialkot, which is close to Mirpur. According to the Indian 
assessment, militant camps housed ‘round 2,200 militants’, with ‘around 300 
belongling] to Lashkar-e-Taiba, 240 to Jaish-e-Mohammed and 130 to Huji 
[Harkat-ul-Jihad-al-Islami}, with the rest ‘of “mixed” origins’. Many camps were 
‘makeshift’ and could be ‘translocated very quickly to evade scrutiny ... [with] the 
real leaders of the various tanzims [militant organisations]’ based in Islamabad and 
Lahore. Such mobility is likely as each camp, on average, accommodated fity to 
fifty-five men. : 
Three non-Indian sources confirm that Azad Kashmir housed camps for anti- 
Indian militants. First, in May 2007, Sardar Qayyum stated that ‘the Mujahideens 
training camps not only existed in Azad Kashmir but were also operational in 
Pakistan’; indeed, ‘it would be a lie’ to say otherwise.” This countered his earlier 
braggadocio that ‘Those who are prepared to die for a cause need no training’. 
Second, General Musharraf stated that a.suicide bomber who attacked him in 
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.. from a village in Rawalakot in Azad a ance 
Kashmir’. According to Jamil’s relatives, as aay ee ane 
i A . . . + . n e 
p training from a terrorist organization in the Kot o o EA 
jan hmir.® That Azad Kashmir was ‘independent’ would have m 
P eae In October 2010, Musharraf publicly confirmed that Pakistan 


pam ia in Kashmir’ and that it 
a formed ‘militant underground groups to fight ioe in Ka 


comin i ined them’. : 
was ‘the ee Saar ay shmir housed camps for anti-Indian 
The a Be after the 2005 earthquake detailing how militant groups 
militants is reports a i after the earthquake struck. Given their 
apr Ro ee atc ine sedeat that militant groups were the first 
resence in Azad Kashmir, 1 id after the carthquake’.” Groups 
on the scene dispensing relief goods and other aid aft i “jihadi” groups 
: à ‘reportedly the Islamic militant or Jihad g 
rae bani area ai camps used to train a ene cans 
a Zin t groups’. These included Hizbul Mujahidin, Jamiat-al-Ansar ( Rad 
PE Mujahidin), Jamaat ud-Dawa (formerly Lashkar-~i-Taiba) na os sae 
Ts Indeed, ‘as many as seventeen groups ... banned by eee oe aed 
eaor placed on its terrorism watch-list ... [were] involve in i ae ae 
With people turning a ‘blind eye’ to their presence, militant ee 1 B eeN 
in the difficult post-earthquake period. Apart from the immediacy j ia 
‘members of jihadi groups, many of T n been beean 3 bes Cease 
ili s in the earthquake-affected areas o l 
n had the aso advantage of pai ener anes 
people, and having close ties with and support from the Pa en din ae help its 
the Pakistan military was keen to enlist militants’ support, inc ved ies 
own personnel. It also ‘saw the na - an a Pie 
for the militant groups rather than ... to disbane A è 
i second ee discuss is Azad Kashmir and sears ek bse a 
militants’ political organisations and their anti-Indian cause. ee the Kashmiris 
people’s rallies, protests and general strikes showing solidarity A AEE 
cme anert suppor: Fas aken geo form The Aea i atetea He a 
efforts. 1990, the Azad Kashmir Governm A or 
Tem an in Muzaffarabad. Its responsibilities included A 9 ren 
literature, distributing this in Azad Kashmir and Pakistan, ae Bates a and 
Indian J&K.” The Cell has been ineffective. It has lacked direc T aided 
skilled personnel, partly because Azad Kashmiri leaders tae on os 
party workers to positions." Its unsophisticated publications lac Sea 102 Tn 
for biased anti-Indian readers.‘ It may even have closed for som g é ore? 
eae ish, i in effort being an Internet forum for us 
2010, the Cell was still sluggish, its ma: . Haider, Azad Kash- 
to discuss the Kashmir dispute and associated issues. As Farooq i a make [it] 
mir’s then Prime Minister, noted: the Cell needed ‘services ru = ape aE 
more active and dynamic’. A model might be the propagan pa je S 
operating in Azad Kashmir since 1960; in 1994, apparently aa irand 
publicising the ‘freedom movement’ that the Indians banned listening 
Sought to jam its signal. 1° -Indi ili- 
hast n Sh Azad Kashmir has overtly supported R > 
tants is to allow the United Jihad Council (UJC) to operate in Mu 


2003 was ‘Mohammad Jamil . 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF AZAD KASHMIR 


There is little information available about this body, a situation that reflects IST’ 
ability to dominate militants and control information about their activities, by 
means including intimidation of Azad Kashmiri journalists:! ‘We are ... at the 
mercy of Pakistani jihadis and the dreaded ISI here. But the problem is, we are all 
compromised. If the ISI call me and ask me whether I spoke to you, I will prob- 
ably tell them everything’, said a journalist who spoke on ‘condition of anonym- 
ity’ astride the noisy Neelum River in Muzaffarabad ‘to ensure he was not 
overheard’. Similarly: ‘Virtually all independent commentators, journalists, as well 
as former and serving militants, Pakistani military officers and Pakistan-backed 
Azad Kashmir politicians speaking off-the-record told Human Rights Watch that 
there was continuing militant infiltration from Azad Kashmir into Jammu and 
Kashmir state, but were not willing to be quoted for fear of reprisal from the ISP. 
ISI is all-powerful in Azad Kashmir. 
The United Jihad Council was created in 1994107 by the Pakistan military ‘to 
ensure unity of command and control’ over anti-Indian militants. 1° ‘Syed Sala- 
huddin’, a Kashmiri from the Kashmiri-dominated Hizbul Mujahideen, led it.' 
Hizbul is the largest militant group in the ‘umbrella’ organisation, whose members 
‘follow their own strategies and fight ... for resources and the patronage of the 
Pakistani government’, chiefly ISI, which employs a ‘divide-and-manage’ control 
strategy.” When it started, the UJC had fourteen members: Hizbul Mujahideen, 
Harkatul Mujahideen (previously Harakat al-Ansar), and twelve minor groups of 
the hardline ‘Deobandi persuasion’.'"' Two large militant groups operating in Azad 
Kashmir, Lashkar-i-Taiba and Jaish-i-Mohammed, joined later, possibly after Paki- 
stan reorganised the UJC.'” By 1999, only four groups were considered effective: 
Lashkar-i-Taiba, Hizbul Mujahideen, Al Badr Mujahideen and Harkatul Mujahi- 
deen," Both the UJC and Hizbul Mujahideen may be affiliated with the activist 
Islamic religious organisation, the Jamaat-i-Islami,''4 which has made ‘deep inroads 
into Kashmiri Muslim society’. The UJC was in contact with the Kashmir- 
based All Parties Hurriyat Conference (APHC), although not always amicably. 
Apart from differing agendas, the APHC had difficulties with Salahuddin’s idio- 
syncratic Hizbul Mujahideen,” which in 2000 declared a unilateral ceasefire then 
rescinded it when India refused its demands.!!® An APHC chapter comprising 
‘about thirty-four freedom fighting groups’ was also located in Azad Kashmir.” 
Its links with the Kashmir APHC were unknown. 

After 9/11, the UJC ‘ceased to operate publicly’ and some militant groups 
changed their names.'?° Thereafter, it appears to have been fairly low key. How- 
ever, in 2010 the UJC was obviously active. Militant activity was increasing m 
Indian J&K. owing to the downturn in India-Pakistan relations, with Pakistan 
supporting militants to pressure India and insecure militant groups (such as 
Lashkar-i-Taiba) seeking to show they could not be easily suppressed. In January: 
2010, emboldened militants met in Muzaffarabad at a meeting co-chaired by the 
noted anti-Indian ‘hawk’ and former ISI chief, Hamid Gul.! In March 2010, the 
UJC Chairman, Syed Salahuddin, stated that the ‘unsuccessful’ resumption O! 
India-Pakistan talks at the secretary level was an Indian ‘ploy’,’” after which he 
and 5,000 ‘hardline’ militants met in Kotli and ‘vowed to wage a holy war to liber- 
ate ... Kashmir from Indian control’. Those attending included Hizbul Mujahidin 
and Jamaat-ud-Dawa, ‘a charity widely viewed as a front for banned Islamist grouP 
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_e-Taiba’.!> The UJC now comprises a ‘loose alliance of thirteen guerrilla 
mae ee an ae organisation identified sixteen members: a he 
Mujahideen; JKLF; Harkat-ul-Ansar; Tehrik-e-Jehad; on n a 
Jamiat-ul-Mujahideen, Al Jehad; Al Umar Mujahideen; Jammu Kas ae 7 ame 
Front; Muslim Janbaz Force; esas P Pare al Gren, ashkar-e 

iba: Jaish-e-Mohammed; Al-Badr Mujahideen. 
pres ear to determine what presence the UJC actually has in Azad ee 
While it has issued statements from Muzaffarabad, many militant leaders probal iy 
live elsewhere and only visit provincial Muzaffarabad for meetings = aes a 
Hizbul Mujahideen’s office is ‘in a middle-class neighbourhood in eee oe 3 n 
other groups, like Lashkar-i-Taiba and Jaish-e-Muhammad, are base in Punjab. 4 
For Pakistan, it is helpful having militants located where it can’ keep an e > 
them’. Equally, Islamabad takes all decisions on anti-Indian activities, not uzaf- 
farabad. Finally, for Azad Kashmir, bodies like the UJC are w s oe 
sibility." Nevertheless in 2003, to ensure ‘public order , the Azad Seamed 
Government ‘prohibited’ the leader of the banned and defunct Jaish~i- T na 
mad group from entering [its] nor In reality, it was the Pakistan Gover 
£ sibility to deal with this group. 
e roi jei of militant activity involves suicide attacks in Azad o 
From June 2009 to February 2010, five suicide attacks made against the NR 
against Shias during Muharram,'*' and against the general public killed eigi ie 
people, including ten army or police personnel,!” and injured 101 people. 
Groups involved were the banned Tehrik-i-Taliban Pakistan (Student le 
of Pakistan)'** and Lashkar~e~Zil (Shadow Army), a loose alliance’ o om 
al-Qaeda and Taliban groups of which ‘the Azad Kashmir chapter of the H P = 
ul-Jihad al-Islami (Huji) led by Commander Ilyas Kashmiri isa member.’ ash- 
miri is an ex-Pakistan Army commando from Kotli, where his organisation Sa 
had a training camp."° On 6 January 2010, a Huji operative undertook the ae e 
attack near a military installation at Trarkhel that killed four E R mi D 
was possibly targeted because of the Azad Kashmir Regiment's a aaa j 
anti-Taliban operations in Pakistan. Equally, the attacks suggested Tali > ae a 
tion, or opportunism, by striking at (possibly softer) targets in Azad Kashmir. a 
attacks do not appear to directly involve UJC members, most of whom are an 
Indian, not anti-Pakistani. 


The 1990 elections 


The unexpected anti-Indian insurgency by Kashmiris after July 1988 eae 
the 1990 Azad Kashmir elections (but few elections thereafter). Many Azad ore 
Miris supported the Kashmiris, with the Jammu Kashmir Liberation ren a t 
Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir leading this support. Conversely, the : us 

im Conference was bewildered. Being in government (Sardar Qayyum was Presi- 
dent, Sardar Sikandar was Prime Minister), it needed to act cautiously and 
®sponsibly, unlike its increasingly popular political rivals. In mid-1989, ses uP 
Port for Kashmiris almost euphoric, ‘eleven political and religious parties { orme 
the Kashmir Liberation Alliance to show solidarity with Kashmiris.” These 
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included the Muslim Conference and the JKLE but not the PPPAK. Tehrik-y. 
Amal’s President, Hayat Khan, was convenor. One surprising item on the Alliances 
six-point agenda was that all people in J&K should be allowed to choose whether 
J&K should join India, join Pakistan or be independent.'® While the Panicky 
Muslim Conference’s decision to join the Alliance displayed its pro-Kashmiri 
credentials and enabled it to monitor ìts rivals, the decision was ill-considered, 
Membership contradicted the Interim Constitution’ requirement that. all Azad 
Kashmir politicians must favour J&K’s accession to Pakistan. This may explain why 
the Alliance soon became inactive. 

With the PPP in power in Pakistan, Sardar Ibrahim’s PPPAK played an interest, 
ing role in Azad Kashmir. To support the Kashmiris’ nascent uprising, ‘big public 
rallies’ were held in Muzaffarabad, Mirpur, Kotli and Bagh. The PPPAK organised 
these ‘show[s] of strength that could not be matched by other political parties’, 
Equally, the JKLF was receiving popular support, chiefly because its fighters were 
at the forefront of the anti-Indian uprising." It had links with Yasin Malik% 
Kashmir Valley JKLE but these ended in 1995 when Amanullah sacked Malik as 
JKLF president for unilaterally offering a ceasefire, Malik, in turn, removed Aman- 
ullah as JKLF chairman.'"' While Ibrahim and the PPPAK had no constraining 
responsibilities of office, its partner in Islamabad, Benazir Bhutto’s PPP Govern- 
ment, confronted three significant challenges: to placate a restive population 
strongly supportive of the Kashmiris’ struggle; to pacify an angry India accusing 
Pakistan of sending and supporting anti-Indian militants; and to control military 
elements keen to use the uprising to avenge Pakistan’s humiliating defeat in the 
1971 India-Pakistan war.' These issues also affected Azad Kashmir. 

With an election imminent in May 1990, the uncertain Muslim Conference 
government had issues. Its rivals’ popularity was ballooning. There was ‘contro- 
versy’ over independent Kashmir that the JKLE the ‘dominant force in the present 
campaign’, was pushing. And while Qayyum was supposed to want to ‘get the 
occupied valley liberated from India’ first,” Ibrahim trumped him by proposing 

to raise 100,000 ‘commandos’ to do this.'* (Pakistan opposed this ‘lashkar to liber- 
ate Kashmir’, to prevent giving agitated India any excuse to start new ‘hostilities 
culminating in war’.) On 26 January 1990, India’s Republic Day, ‘2,000 enraged 
Azad Kashmiri youth’ attempted to cross the LOC but were stopped when the 
Pakistan Army fired on them." (A later report claimed Indian forces killed two 
youths.)!° The Muslim Conference was unsure about how to negate such popular 
support for the anti-Indian cause. Indeed, some politicians were reluctant to sup- 
port Kashmiris because, if J&K were reunited, the centre of politics would shift to 
Srinagar and ethnic Kashmiris would regain their dominance. Another issue was 
that distraught Kashmiris increasingly started to cross the LOC in 1990." ‘All 
[sic] of them’ had a ‘strong desire’ to obtain arms and return to the Kashmir Valley 
to ‘wage a jihad’.'” In February, ‘some twenty to twenty-five’ IDP families'° were 
housed ‘in a madrasah [sic]’ in Bagh district;!5! by April, a ‘sizeable influx’ of IDPs 
had occurred; by May, there were ‘more than 10,000 people’, mostly young 
men. Many considered Azad Kashmir to be the ‘base camp for the liberation 
struggle’,’** a reasonable expectation given that it ‘was increasingly dotted with 
militant camps’ in the 1990s." Three weeks before polling day, there was little 
political activity in Azad Kashmir.! Apart from the Ramadan fasting period, the 
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sence of ‘thousands of young [Kashmiri boys’ Se eae eee es 
a j i this ‘crucial juncture in [J&K’s} history’. Some 
E eee i i twelve months under 
i stponed, which was possible for up to ne 
a necessity” 8 For the JKLE the elections would only o 
vad K iris i i biradaris when unity was needed to 
hmiris into small ethnic groups and bira 
onan anti-Indian ‘struggle’. While an elected government in oe 
| compare favourably with Indian J&K’s lack of cian spe = i . 
it i independence’. After five y 
‘not fighting for democracy, but in pende fter fi 
ee Mise Conference Government had lost its credibility panes ee 
. süsi and corruption, particularly among the ‘raja’ biradari who FA A 
rapier Many Azad Kashmiris also perceived that their region might o fae : 
desis ment funds if governments of similar persuasions were in power a : a 
bad zi Muzaffarabad. The ‘general impression’ was that the PPPAK would ‘mo 
its rivals’ t. 
bly outmanoeuvre its rivals’ and secure governmen 
ie k main struggle was between the Muslim Conference and the PPPAK, 


` six other parties participated in the 1990 elections: Tehrik-i-Amal; the J&K Lib- 


eration League; the Azad J&K Muslim a Ne a perenne sina 
Barrister Sultan Mahmood Chaudhry; the Pie ae eae r 
J&K People’s National Party; and Jamiat-e-Ulema J&K. a eat 
i ts also stood. Pragmatically, the JKLF boycotted the 
ae ame on the Kashmiris liberation struggle, its candidates iar aa s 
disqualified by the electoral requirement for all candidates ET a 
‘accession to Pakistan’.'° The requirement has regularly preventec pro a FR 
ence candidates from groups such as JKLF and J&K People’s National Party 
ing Azad Kashmir elections. 
"riers to the fourth Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly ae us 7 2 
1990. They were considered to be reasonably fair, at least in Azad | p m fa 
stituencies.'S' There were forty directly-elected seats: twenty-eight ae za ee 
mir, twelve for refugees. Of the 244 candidates, 125 were from the eig i a 2 ad 
parties; 119 were independents.’ Voter turnout was 63 per cent, up s igl y a 
1985.163 The Muslim Conference and the PPPAK each won sixteen sae sake 
J&K Muslim Conference won three seats; two independents won ss e n 
Amal secured one. Two refugee seats were decided after polling day; 7 e ie ie 
party affiliations were unknown, although they may have eis = ae 
ence and PPPAK.' Significantly, the Muslim Conference id poorly oe 
Kashmir electorates, winning only eight seats; it was saved akon as mie 
gee seats, although Punjab’s Chief Minister had ‘publicly eee PR 
party’ he would deliver it all ten refugee seats. On 29 June the PPPAF aie 
Rathore defeated the Muslim Conference’s Sardar Sikandar ites aged 
fifteen to become Prime Minister.’ President Qayyum, from the riv: eee < 
Conference, initially refused to swear in Rathore and his eE ic ene 
net," possibly because of the ‘horse-trading’ involved in creating this r m 
issue was resolved after the PPP government in Islamabad applied Ee 
ever, Qayyum’s action presaged future difficulties for Rathore, wit 
between the two major parties continuing throughout tee adap ETEA 
In a surprising post-election move, Amanullah Khan, the leader oe uk 
ingly popular JKLE unilaterally declared that a provisional governm 
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had been formed, complete with a twenty-four-member cabinet. The JKLF; 
(previously uninformed) ‘Working Committee’ was to meet on 30 Jone to approve 
or reject their leader’s announcement." Amanullah’s act ‘disturbed’ people, espe- 
cially in Pakistan, which was about to have talks with India ‘to defuse tensions’ 
Azad Kashmir leaders questioned the ‘need’ for a provisional government ‘in the 
presence of a working administration in Azad Kashmir’. Bhutto talked with 
Qayyum about forming a Muslim Conference-PPPAK coalition government to 
deal with this ‘very serious issue’. While Qayyum was possibly willing, his ally and 
Bhutto’s opponent, Nawaz Sharif, was opposed and nothing came of it.!” 


ELECTIONS AND INTERNAL POLITICS SINCE 1970 


These manoeuvrings occurred when India-Pakistan relations were severely 
strained by the anti-Indian uprising in Indian J&K. One result of this tension was 
major exchanges of fire between Indian and Pakistani forces across the LOC in 
May 1991.1? Another was the need to conduct the Azad Kashmir elections on 
schedule to score ‘a vital point’ against India, given that the unpopular Indian J&K 
governor, Jagmohan Malhotra, had imposed direct rule." Islamabad was an 
important ‘player’ in these elections—although out of self interest, not to ensure 
democracy—with one Pakistani paper editorialising that, in Azad Kashmir, power 
flowed ‘from without rather than from within’.'*! Other papers were now com- 


g Islamabad’s interference in the ‘labyrinthine nature of Azad Kashmir poli- 


parin; a 





tics’ with Kashmiris struggling against Indian domination and interference. 
Islamabad’s ‘cavalier approach’ towards Azad Kashmir was weakening Pakistan’s 





Downfall of a ‘shaky coalition? and 1991 elections 








During the next nine months, Mumtaz Rathore led a ‘shaky coalition’. ”® Its 
major problem was its unwieldy seventeen-member cabinet. Other problems 
included the sacking of Benazir Bhutto’s PPP government on 6 August 1990 and 
its replacement by Nawaz Sharif’s unfriendly Muslim League; Sardar Qayyum’s 
re-election on 26 August 1990 as Azad Kashmir President by a joint sitting of the 
Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly and the Azad Kashmir Council, now chaired 
by Sharif, with Qayyum defeating the PPPAK’s nominee, Sultan Mahmood, by 32 
votes to twenty-three.’ A constitutional dispute in January 1991 between the 
heads of state (Qayyum) and government (Rathore) over the appointment of 
three additional judges to the Azad Kashmir High Court, and an increasingly 
divided bureaucracy acting in true biradari style to implement or resist orders from 
Rathore or Qayyum also caused issues.'”” Conversely, Rathore wooed the Pakistan 
Army. It preferred his government to the corrupt and nepotistic pre-1990 Muslim 
Conference government, particularly while waging a proxy war with India. 

Rathore’s position was shaky. His government survived three no-confidence 
motions by exploiting Muslim Conference disunity over fear of defeat in the 
consequent elections and rivalry about its prime ministerial candidate: Qayyum 
or Sikandar." However, a new challenge emerged in the form of a Jat biradari 
based around Sultan Mahmood and the Liberation League, a party formed from 
the post-election merger of the J&K Liberation League and Azad J&K Muslim 
Conference. Its proposed no-confidence motion looked likely to succeed—with 
Muslim Conference support. Qayyum’s son, Sardar Attique, may have convinced 
his friend Rathore of a secret Mahmood-Qayyum ‘deal’ concerning this motion, 
and of Rathore’ decreasing popularity and political isolation.'”* Under pressure, 
Rathore decided to dissolve the Legislative Assembly, which he did on 31 March 
1991. While this surprised some, he wanted to ease the temptations, especially 
financial ones, “encouraging” his allies to defect." There was also talk of the elec- 
tions being postponed or a coalition government being formed to show solidarity 
with Kashmiris,'”° whose anti-Indian militancy was still raging. Nevertheless, 
elections were called for 29 June 1991. 

The electoral period saw significant political manoeuvring in Muzaffarabad and 
Islamabad between self-interested politicians seeking to maximise their posi- 
tions.'” The charismatic Rathore sought to exploit his relationship with the 
Pakistan Army; Qayyum garnered support from Sharif and his government.” 
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moral and legal superiority over India because of its actions in Kashmir." The 
News suggested that, in the national interest, the Azad Kashmir ‘house should be 
quickly put in order to pursue with complete single-mindedness the cause of 
Kashmiri self-determination’.!*4 Azad Kashmir needed a government with a 
strong majority. - 
Elections on 29 June 1991 did put Azad Kashmir’s political ‘house ... in order 3 
although not in a way Rathore envisaged or would initially accept. '® Reflecting 
the political heat following the Legislative Assembly's dissolution, the election was 
the ‘bloodiest’ ever held in Azad Kashmir, with twenty people killed at polling 
booth ‘shoot-outs’.'® Voter turnout was 63 per cent, as in 1990.187 But surpris- 
ingly—especially for Rathore—the PPPAK was routed. Overall, the Muslim Con- 
ference won thirty-one of forty seats, including eleven of twelve refugee seats. 
The PPPAK won three seats, two of which Rathore contested;'® the anti-PPP, 
Jamhoori Ittehad, won four seats; there were two independents.’ The PPPAK’s 
defeat was compounded when the Muslim Conference won all eight feed 
seats, giving it a massive thirty-nine seats in the forty-eight-seat assembly. Upset 
about Azad Kashmir being treated like a ‘colony’, Rathore denied the result, In 
his capacity as caretaker Prime Minister, he declared the elections a “massive fraud 
and ‘null and void’, ordered an inquiry into the ‘massive rigging’ (as discussed in 
previous chapters), and called ‘fresh elections’ for 27 September 1991. He expelled 
two Pakistani lent officers whom he considered responsible for the rigging, the 
Chief Secretary and the Inspector-general of Police. He disbanded the Election 
Commission and established a high-level judicial commission to probe the massive 
rigging’. But Rathore failed to note one important factor: the Pakistan Army 
was no longer supporting him. Confronting angry Indian forces across the LOC, 
it needed stability in Azad Kashmir. Furthermore, if free and fair elections had 
actually been held, the Muslim Conference probably would still have won." 
Rathore’s defiance embarrassed Islamabad." His stridency and unilateral 
actions surprised many, including Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Nawaz Sharif, the 
Minister for Kashmir Affairs, Mehtab Abbasi, and some senior PPP leaders with 
whom Rathore had not consulted. A ‘defiant’ Azad Kashmir bureaucracy under 
the influence of Islamabad and Sardar Qayyum refused to implement Rathore’s 
orders. On 4 July 1991 in Muzaffarabad, a defiant Rathore talked alarmingly-—and 
in terms reflecting events in Kashmir—of using ‘the bullet to restore the sanctity 
of the ballot’. The situation in Azad Kashmir had become intolerable and unten- 
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able. Similarly, Rathore’s response to the elections had given India a Propaganda 
opportunity. The next day, after some hesitation——because of sensitivities about 
how Azad Kashmiri events would look in Indian J&K—the Pakistan military 
seized Rathore and removed him to Islamabad. The Election Commissioner (and 
acting Chief Justice) was appointed caretaker Prime Minister. Section 56 of the 
Interim Constitution, which essentially enables Pakistan to do whatever it wants 
in Azad Kashmir, was used to justify deposing Rathore. 

With the silencing of the ‘mercurial’ Rathore, Azad Kashmir quickly returned 
to normalcy.'° Rathore was detained for some time ‘outside the boundaries of the 
state’. After his release, he sought to challenge Pakistan’s actions in the Azad Kash- 
mir High Court, but soon withdrew his action because the process would take too 


long and could put the judges on trial.” Given Sardar Ibrahim’s experience with . 


the Azad Kashmir courts in a similar case, Rathore’s reasons for his self-instigated 
withdrawal were plausible,’ although other (unnamed) forces or ‘incentives’ from 
Islamabad also probably come into play. Surprisingly, he seemed to be the only 
person experiencing real angst about his sacking; equally, few wanted to give India 
any more propaganda opportunities. In any case, the 1991 election results stood, 
and Rathore faded. His party’s miniscule presence in the Legislative Assembly and 
his lack of support from the Pakistan military gave him no platform from which 
to launch political action. Furthermore, by the time of the 1996 election, the 
younger, ambitious, up-and-coming politician Sultan Mahmood had joined the 
PPPAK and become its leader.'!” 

With Azad Kashmir politics becoming less volatile, the Legislative Assembly 
conducted its first session on 30 July 1991. One of Azad Kashmir’ wiliest politi- 
cians, Sardar Qayyum, was elected Prime Minister. Shortly before, he had resigned 
from the presidency, and then had been elected in a reserved seat as a religious 
scholar, despite apparently lacking formal religious qualifications. The Sharif Gov- 
ernment may have encouraged Qayyum’s manoeuvre because the experienced 
politician could ensure stability after Rathore’s volatile demise. In August, Sardar 
Sikandar was elected Azad Kashmir President. By reversing their roles of 1985-90, 
this seemingly resolved some rivalry between the two sardars, although Sikandar 
was now under Qayyum’s nominal control, having to act in ‘accordance with the 
advice of the Prime Minister and such advice shall be binding’. Consequently, 
Sikandar became a ‘signing machine’ to complete legislative processes.” 

After the presidential elections, Azad Kashmir was politically quiet. One excep- 
tion was Amanullah Khan’s commemoration of Maqbool Butt’s 1984 execution 
by an attempt to cross the LOC in 1992, which gained him some popularity and 
attention.” Otherwise, the Muslim Conference’s strong position in the Legislative 
Assembly, plus the presence of its ally, Nawaz Sharif, in power in Pakistan, ensured 
calm until Benazir Bhutto’s re-election in mid-October 1993. Azad Kashmir also 
needed to display stability and democracy to highlight Indian J&K’s lack of 
these.” This benefited Sardar Qayyum, particularly after Bhutto’s re-election, after 
which moves were made to oust him and the Muslim Conference Government. 
Qayyum survived by playing the ‘magic card’: don’t destabilise Azad Kashmir 
because it will look bad in Indian J&K.2 Islamabad desisted from meddling in 
Azad Kashmir. Instead, it caused the region financial difficulties, with the Azad 
Kashmir Government having to ‘borrow heavily’ to pay its employees because of 
the ‘erratic flow of funds’ from Pakistan .2% 
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1996 and 2001 elections 


In 1996, for the first time, a democratically elected Azad Kashmir A 
leted five years in office. On 30 June, elections were held. These occurre 
ee the otherwise estranged Azad Kashmir President (Sardar Qayyum) and. 
Brie Minister (Sardar Sikandar) did some clever politicking. Sikandar ati as 
President because of ‘mental pressure’ before the elections; then, o j ing 
better, he was re-elected President by the outgoing electoral college a a a 
five-year term.” The Muslim Conference engaged in this ploy because t p or 
coming elections would be close and it needed its ‘man’ as Te Š vice- 
chairman of the Azad Kashmir Council, during this period. Equally, the pay 
realised that it had become discredited and unpopular. This was due A a E e 
of factors: the supposed extravagance and misuse of public funds, inc u ' ng 
spending on overseas travel; an ‘unwieldy cabinet of over two dozen ministers J al 
governed more from Islamabad than Muzaffarabad; alleged rampant pee pi 
including purchasing so many vehicles that Azad Kashmir was nicknamed ‘Pajero 


land’; alleged ‘large-scale corruption’; employment of 486 Gazetted Officers 


ithout ‘due process’; and party dissensions, especially between Qayyum and 
sete Finally, a cos here in 1991 of Rs 1.2 million had a is na 
1 billion in 1996. For the government's critics, these factors supposedly pi ae e 
‘incredibly lavish and reckless manner in which resources were TOT - 7 
The 1996 elections were a triumph for the Pakistan People’s Party-Azad. za 
mir. The results were a reversal from 1991: the PPPAK won thirty-seven seats, t ; 
Muslim Conference nine seats, the Pakistan Muslim League (Junejo) one, H 
Jamaat-e-Islami one.”"® Voter turnout was 69 per cent. Both parties ecu a 
similar percentage of votes: 28 per cent for the PPPAK, 25 per cent for the we ni 
Conference. (No other party, and no independent, got into double nee S 
surprise was how these percentages translated into a two-thirds majority for the 
PPPAK in the Legislative Assembly. The vagaries of first-past-the-post voting 
helped, but rigging was also an issue, particularly in the twelve refugee Fa in 
Pakistan, of which the PPPAK won eleven. In Azad Kashmir, Pakistani lent officers 
had given ‘top-priority’ to implementing the electoral policies of ‘their par 
government’,”? although the Muslim Conference-dominated administration =” 
dered their efforts. But in refugee seats, Muslim Conference candidates p 
the polls ‘as it was clear’ that Pakistan ‘had decided which way the results shou 
go’ The Muslim Conference’s election debacle was largely due to its unsavoury 
record. However, with the Pakistan People’s Party in power in Pakistan, many oe 
Kashmiris followed ‘their best interests’ and elected a party with Islamabad’ bac -= 
ing—and ‘financial support’.?'* On 12 August 1996, the PPPAK used its poen 
ent) two-thirds majority to fulfil the constitutional requirement and ouste ar 
Sikandar as Azad Kashmir President.” In his place the old campaigner Sardar 
Ibrahim was elected to his final public office as President, even though he 
belonged to a breakaway PPPAK faction led by his son, Khalid Ibrahim. ect 
Prime Minister Sultan Mahmood’s government functioned reasonably ie 
until 2001, although it did confront some political challenges. In late a ; 
Mumtaz Rathore, then Speaker of the Legislative Assembly but wanting to T 
Mahmood as prime minister!” re-emerged as the leader of some PPPAK dissi- 
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dents. With Islamabad’s support, Mahmood successfully offered ‘incentives’, 


including ministries, to the (supposed) twenty-six pro-Rathore dissidents in order 
to defeat Rathore’s no-confidence motion.” Mahmood’s ministry had expanded 
from nine members (August 1996) to seventeen (August 1996) to nineteen 
(December 1997). After Rathore’s party membership was cancelled,”° the Leg. 
islative Assembly conclusively passed a no-confidence motion against him ag 
Speaker in June 1998.” The factionalised Muslim Conference ‘opposition’, with 
five members led by Qayyum and four by Sikandar, supported this motion. J¢ 
did so because Rathore, now reconciled with his 1991 nemesis, Nawaz Sharif, had 
tried to encroach on the Muslim Conference’s political territory by establishing a 
branch of Sharif’s Pakistan Muslim League (Nawaz) in Azad Kashmir.> Rathore 
then became a leading figure in the ‘tamed’ opposition,” 

Another issue for Sultan Mahmood was his relationship with Islamabad. This 
was fine while Bhutto, who was of the same political persuasion, was in power. 
However in February 1997, Nawaz Sharif’s party won its large majority— 
although Mahmood’ ongoing ‘obedience’ encouraged Sharif not to destabilise 
him.” Adroitly, Mahmood did not raise ‘even a cautious objection’ to any of 
Islamabad’s stances on the Kashmir issue, including its stances during the contro- 
versial Kargil ‘war’ in mid-1999 between Pakistani ‘militants’ and Indian forces. 
He cleverly used the ‘magic catd’:‘Don’t destabilise Azad Kashmir because it will 
look bad in Indian J&K’.”” To enhance his position, he spent lots of time in 
Islamabad, although Azad Kashmiris disliked this practice,’” especially departmen- 
tal secretaries who needed Mahmood’s permission to leave Azad Kashmir.” 
Locally, he sought to garner support by obtaining more finds for Azad Kashmir, 
among other means by seeking all water and electricity royalties from the Mangla 
Dam, which was located near his Mirpur electorate.22° 

For Mahmood, General Musharraf's military takeover of Pakistan on 12 Octo- 
ber 1999 might have posed a big challenge. But, surprisingly, military rule was not 
extended to Azad Kashmir, possibly because Mahmood was not of the same politi- 
cal persuasion as the objectionable Sharif. Equally, despite military rule in Paki- 
stan, Islamabad may have wanted to keep Azad Kashmir under democratic rule to 
highlight the poor state of this commodity in Indian J&K, thereby best serving the 
‘freedom struggle’.”>! Nevertheless, Mahmood’s government was basically ‘a Jame 
duck ... with no powers’. Islamabad already had significant control through 
Musharraf's chairmanship of the Azad Kashmir Council, through the funds it 
disbursed to the deficit region, and through Pakistan’s palpable military presence. 
While Mahmood was ‘mentally relaxed’ about Pakistan’s military rulers, they 

wanted him to provide ‘good governance’. Musharraf twice directed Mahmood 
to reduce the size of his large cabinet.” Mahmood was also encouraged to curb 
spending, check corruption and the misuse of government vehicles, reduce the 
number of advisers and enforce merit in administrative appointments, and to 
govern from Azad Kashmir. Mahmood’ ministers and senior officials were 
spending too much time in new office accommodation (Kashmir House) in 
comfortable Islamabad, rather than ‘killing flies in Muzaffarabad’ 2 

Most important, the military scrutinised Azad Kashmir’s expenditure far more 
closely than civilian regimes. By March 2001, a new Ehtesab (Accountability) 
Bureau was planning ‘to nab at least twenty legislators ... for their alleged involve- 
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i ion’ ief Secretary had instructed senior staff to fully coop- 
e Ae a those oficials who committed irregularities’. 
Rese the Ehtesab Bureau faced many challenges, especially collusion 

: ‘present and past corrupt rulers and politicians’.?”” Keen to keep corrupt 
tee T ower, the Ehtesab Bureau asked the Pakistan Government to 
E 2001 ae Kashmir elections by twelve months so it could continue its 

i oe est was rejected.” 

T e AA issues were finalised. First, after 
PES of abolishing one of Azad Kashmur’s two executive positions is 
dent or prime minister) to ensure more efficient, less expensive ee 
change was made, although the Pakistan military flagged its Rane fa E 
appointments.” Second, an amendment was made to the Legis: T sse y 
(Elections) Ordinance, 1970, to ensure that all candidates had matriculation a: i 
minimal education qualification;™' this seemingly weakened eta PRERE 
fire had destroyed his matriculation certificate ‘a long time ago’."™" e ne sae 
for, and won, the seat of Bagh I.) Third, to deter corrupt candidates, t i 
amendment made all election candidates submit a list of their property an sae , 
moveable and immoveable.2“*The Ehtesab Bureau examined the probity Fa ae 
then made their declarations public.” These revealed some ie ees a 7 
but many (possibly corrupt) ‘old hands’ were still able to stand for Eia ae ; 
the Election Commission rejected 40 JKLF candidates nominations gs ey 
refused to affirm their support for J&K’s accession to Pakistan, as as nae 
Constitution required. This was significant as, arguably, the party s popu m 
been increasing, particularly among Mirpuris and younger voters.” ' T ea 
was due partly to the JKLF’s support for the Kashmiris popular anti- 3 ja a ba 
ing, to some disenchantment with Pakistan's inability to solve the Kashmir disp 
and reunite J&K, and to Azad Kashmir's economic backwardness. ave Said 

There was thought to be ‘genuine enthusiasm’ for elections he ae Mad 
2001—although voter turnout was only 49 per cent, the lowest since ie i 
Election Commission believed that ‘the most transparent, peaceful an a3 
elections’ in Azad Kashmir’s history were due to the lack of ‘adulteration of any 
bogus voting’ in the count—that is, the absence of rigging?” (It later oe 

larities: 33,000 bogus votes in one Kotli and three Mirpur constituencies; o 

lists, particularly for refugee seats, needed heavy revision.) Ko rane a 

Sikandar reuniting their factions, the Muslim Conference won 2 a s eee 

refugee seats), the PPPAK won 15 (four refugee seats), there were t ve in un = 
ents (two refugee seats), and a Pakistan Muslim League member ( ies a see 

seat). This result reflected ‘the fairness of the polls’. In the elections for a 

seats, the Muslim Conference, supported by the four non-PPPAK mem T 

collected six seats, the PPPAK two.” This gave the Muslim Conference es i 

allies 31 seats in the Legislative Assembly; the PPPAK had 17. After ere ae 

General Officer Commanding (GOC) Murree, Major-General Shahi a z 

Pakistan general in charge of Azad Kashmir affairs,” the more oe re i 

Sikandar was elected Prime Minister, defeating Sultan Mahmood ne ; n 

Inspired by his victory—and GOC Murree—Sikandar resolved to deliver g 

governance and to work for the success of the Kashmiris’ freedom struggle. a 

The widely-accepted 2001 elections were significant for three een ; oe 
they were the first elections that Musharraf conducted anywhere since 
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coup, although they did coincide with local government elections in Pakistan:‘as 
such, the Azad Kashmir elections comprised an ‘experiment in holding parliamen- 
tary elections’ for the military. Second, the results suggested that Azad Kashmir 
was establishing a genuine two-party political system. This was due to factors such 
as the entrenchment of the Muslim Conference and the PPPAK as Azad Kashmir’s 
two dominant parties, coupled with many smaller parties being soundly defeated; 
the ‘generally religious and conservative’ Azad Kashmiris not voting for, or 
empowering, religious parties; and the biradari factor being less important. Third, 
the lack of rigging was possibly ‘a prelude for the establishment of a vibrant, 
democratic ... society’ in Azad Kashmir.’ The region’ political system was reach- 
ing ‘political maturity’, with the ‘smooth transitions of power since 1985’ in ‘sharp 
contrast’ to military-dominated Pakistan? and turbulent Indian J&K. 
Conversely, a negative event quickly followed the 2001 elections: the Pakistan 
military imposed one of its own as Azad Kashmir President, Major-General 
(recently Retired) Sardar Mohammad Anwar Khan. The Muslim Conference 
concurred, with Anwar its representative in the presidential election on 1 August 
2001, even though Sardar Qayyum still looked the likely candidate on 27 July” 
A ‘scion of fa] proud Sudhan clan of Poonch’,2 the 56-year-old general had a 
major—and controversial—problem: three days before becoming President, he 
was still Vice Chief of the Pakistan Army.?*! According to Section 5 (2) (ix) of the 
Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly (Elections) Ordinance, 1970, he should have 
been retired from military service for two years before standing for election; but 
this section was rapidly amended on 28 July 2001 to ‘unless he retires from ser- 
vice’ before standing for election. In the presidential election, Anwar received 
36 (of 54) votes to defeat PPPAK’s Chaudhry Latif Akbar.” His appointment was 
a ‘surprising development’—except in Islamabad, Anwar had powerful and influ- 
ential mihtary allies there acquired over 35 years of service, including service in 
the ‘famous Azad Kashmir Regiment’, and most recently as Musharraf's deputy. 
His appointment satisfied the Pakistan military’s ‘tendency’ to seek ‘jobs for the 
boys’ on whom it could rely, and its desire to stem corruption.” Anwar could 
improve the poor performance of Azad Kashmir’s administrators on whose salaries 
and ‘other privileges’ Rs 7 billion of the region’s Rs 10 billion budget was spent, 
while 250,000 Azad Kashmiris were unemployed.?° 
The military’s rapid imposition of this (very) recently retired soldier as Azad 
Kashmir’s President disregarded established norms—if not legally, then in spirit. 
With little choice, Azad Kashmiris acquiesced. Sardar Qayyum was out of favour 
owing to his closeness to the unacceptable Nawaz Sharif. He claimed that he 
deferred to Anwar ‘to uphold the national interest’-—Anwar’s ‘election’ came two 
weeks after, and possibly because of, the inconclusive India-Pakistan talks at Agta 
that had disenchanted Musharraf.’ Compellingly, with Anwar in place, Mushar- 
raf’s Pakistan could maximise its control of Azad Kashmir while pursuing diplo- 
macy with India and militant activities in Indian J&K. Anwar was qualified for this 
job given his military connections and apparent ‘dedication to the liberation of 
Kashmir’. Nevertheless, his appointment weakened Azad Kashmir’s democratic 
credentials and gave India some rare political ‘ammunition’ on J&K matters. On 
24 October 2001, Manmohan Singh cuttingly commented about ‘Pakistan-Occue 
pied Kashmir’: ‘Recently there was an election [there], but the power was hani 
over to an army general’,? 
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nd 2006 elections, some politically important events 
ae In March 2002, after 15 years in charge, Sardar 
aoe resigned as Muslim Conference President because of other commitments 
pl chairing the National Kashmir Committee)?” and health issues, and to 
i for ‘new blood’, chiefly his son, Sardar Attique.” Coincidentally, difficulties 
ee Azad Kashmir’s President and Prime Minister sutfaced at the see eke 
Anwar, the former general, could not accept his status as a mere as ar ca 
Sikandar, the long-term politician, believed that, as Prime Minister, he > a 
charge.2” In October, Islamabad tasked Azad Kashmir’s Chief P an a 
GOC Murree with resolving this ‘row’.?” On 31 July 2003, Sardar Ibrahim : ; 
aged 88. This was almost the end of an era, except that his younger Sie ei 
Qayyum, aged 79, survived him. In April 2004, the Muslim Conference s Si 2 
and Attique factions, after A Danae porer A E Har eae 
-saving agreement, possibly ‘worked out in Islamabad , hich . 
e ales a dissident parliamentary secretary mire AE 
faction leader was fully popular with colleagues thereafter, m e a : os 
Attique accused of having ‘secured his personal interests and Si on oS ng 
unrest until the 2006 elections,” including opposition tom a forwar loc ee 
members that sought his resignation in September 2004.7” Sikandar’s ee on 
helped because the Opposition was disunited. In late 2005, Ishaq Zal 7 AA : 
PPPAK leader,?” while Sultan Mahmood, supported by ten legislators, a A 
his own party, the Peoples [sic] Muslim League-AJK (PML), ten r = se 
July 2006 elections.” In August 2005, religious parties formed t ae 
Majlis-e-Amal (MMA, United Council of. Action) to advance the Ras mir n a 
tion movement and institute an Islamic system in Azad Kashmir. AA y 
June 2005, Amanullah Khan’s and Yasin ae paa factions supposedly reu- 
ited;?® this action had little impact on Azad Kashmir. 
= ihe many challenges, Sardar Sikandar, who had political Be ante 
erful supporters, completed his term. One supporter was Gener usharr aie 
wanted stability in Azad Kashmir while he dealt with India’s ea to = 
ranging from the negative 2001 terrorist attack on the Indian parliament ie 
positive 2004 India-Pakistan Composite Dialogue. While the GOC Murree ae 
tailed’ Sikandar’ ability to operate freely, few Azad Kashmiris were een g 
seriously destabilise him and earn Islamabad’s wrath. Oddly, eae consi | i 
removing the (very severe) constitutional requirement compelling a. oe 
dates to agree to J&K’s accession to Pakistan,” possibly to ee = emo ee 
credentials or as a political gesture to Kashmiris in Indian J&K. Sikandar ove = 
some historic events during his term. These included Be first visit by ee : : 
sponsored by the South Asia Free Media Association,” a visit by an J a 
Hurriyat Conference delegation from Kashmir,” and his inauguration x i 
momentous Muzaffarabad-Srinagar bus service on 5 April 2005. In ro 
2005, the Azad Kashmir Government, without explanation, made Urdu e 
Kashmir’s official language, with English used ‘for official correspondence is 
Pakistan’. This meant that Azad Kashmir had the same official language as > ~ 
stan—and Indian J&K. Finally, all events paled into insignificance on 8 he iad 
2005 when northern parts of Azad Kashmir experienced a devastating Pek ene ; 
The major task then became rescue, rebuilding and rehabilitation of the many 
thousands of affected Azad Kashmiris (and people in NWFP). 
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2006 elections and Sardar Attique’s defeat and return 


Despite the catastrophic earthquake, the 2006 Azad Kashmir elections were still 
scheduled to be held. Beforehand, the Muslim Conference had its usual factional 
issues, particularly the new breakaway Haqiqi faction. The party had an ambi- 
tious party president and potential prime minister, Sardar Attique. His cause was 
helped when Sardar Sikandar stood aside to allow his ‘aggressive and threatening 
young brother’ to contest from their home town, Kotli.” The Election Commis- 
sion banned 50 JKLF or All Party National Alliance candidates who refused to 
agree to support J&K’s accession to Pakistan.” Some rivals were concerned that 
Sultan Mahmood Chaudhry’s new party would benefit unfairly from his Jat con- 
nections.”? Mahmood was friendly with the ‘Chaudhrys of Gujrat’: Chaudhry 
Shujaat Hussain, the influential Punjabi head of the strongly pro-Musharraf Paki- 
stan Muslim League (Quaid faction) or ‘King’s Party’, and Chaudhry Pervaiz 
Elahi, Punjab Chief Minister from the same party. With ten of 12 refugee seats 
wholly in Panjab or with Punjabi voters, such connections might be useful.” 
Attique trumped Mahmood by also meeting with the ‘Chaudhrys of Gujrat’, and 
with General Musharraf and Prime Minister Shaukat Aziz. With his father’s help, 
the ‘shrewd’ Attique openty—even blatantly—sought ‘to remove all possible hur- 
dles’ to him becoming prime minister and to show voters and rivals, especially 
Mahmood, that he had Islamabad’s imprimatur. For Azad Kashmir’s President, 
Anwar Khan, and some journalists railing against Pakistan favouring ‘the ruling 
party’,””” these meetings ‘on the eve of the polls put their transparency in doubt,” 
The politicised Anwar’s complaint involved ‘sour grapes’; he was estranged from 
Attique’s Muslim Conference and enchanted by Mahmood’s Peoples Muslim 
League, for which he had considered being an electoral candidate. 

Voting took place on 11 July 2006. There were now 41 directly-elected seats, 
with a new seat, Neelum I, created in the large Muzaffarabad District.” To reduce 
bogus voting, voters had to show their (Pakistan) National Identity Card, driver's 
licence, passport or original state subject certificate. Voter turnout was over 60 
per cent,” although some journalists believed it was lower as, following the 
earthquake, many people” lives had not returned to normal2” Similarly, some 
deceased voters’ names appeared on electoral rolls, while the names of some living 
people did not.™ To ensure peace and order at ‘sensitive polling stations’, 8,000 
Pakistan Army soldiers, 20,000 paramilitary and various police assisted civil 
authorities. They did not prevent incidents of violence, mainly in refugee elector- 
ates, nor some alleged booth capturing and stuffing of ballot boxes in places like 
Karachi," where the locally powerful Muttahida Qaumi Movement (MQM; 
United National Movement) representing mohajirs (refugees from India and their 
descendants) surprisingly won two refugee seats. The MQM’ close links with a 
fellow mohajir, Pervez Musharraf, may have helped. 

Similar allegations of serious vote rigging marred the 2006 polls. The PPPAK 
leader, Ishaq Zafar, claimed improper voting at some Muzaffarabad polling sta- 
tions. The MMA, which had expected to do well because of prominent support 
for earthquake victims,” did not win any seats and organised a post-election, 
multi-party conference to consider action against alleged rigging.” Sultan 
Mahmood’ aggrieved party published a 24-page booklet that emotionally detailed 
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‘A Sordid Saga of Electoral Drama & Fraud’.**'To show their disdain for ie ie 
Mahmood, his party’s three prospective members and Sardar Khalid Ibra ne 
refused to take the legislator’s oath in the Legislative Assembly. The Muslim 
Conference’s winning of seven (of 12) refugee seats while the PPPAK ‘won none 
also suggested possible ‘foul play’. Nevertheless, the Election ear con- 
sidered that the elections had ee condücted ‘in a free, fair and peaceful manner 
i untoward incident{s}’. 
asec suggested te 2006 Azad Kashmir elections would o a 
‘hung parliament.’ However, the Muslim Conference won 22 seats (including 
seven refugee seats). Its nearest rival, the PPPAK, won six seats (no refugee Ea 
Six independents won seats (two refugee seats), the PML won four seats (one = u~ 
gee seat); MQM won two seats (both refugee seats), and the J&K People’s arty 
won one seat. This put the Muslim Conference ina powerful position to aN 
reserved seats, plus the Azad Kashmir prime ministership and presidency. In the 
indirect elections on 22 July 2006, it won a further six (of eight) seats, bringing e 
strength in the Legislative Assembly to a majority position of 28. HE aie 
Jamiat Ulmah Islam (JUI) won one reserved seat each, Sardar Attique was € a 
prime minister, obtaining 35 (of 43) votes, His PPPAK opponent, Ishaq Zafar, 
became leader of the opposition.* In the presidential election on 27 July 2006, 
the Muslim Conference’s candidate, Raja Zulqarnain Khan, from Bhimber, 
secured 40 (of 48) votes against his PPPAK opponent, Sardar Qamaruz aa l 
From ‘a respectable and reputed political family’, Zulqarnain had begun n politi- 
cal career in 1960 with K.H. Khurshid and the J&K Liberation se a Unlike 
i idential predecessor, Anwar, Zulqarnain was uncontroversial. 
po the new Muslim Conference regime took office. The Prime 
Minister, Sardar Attique, and his large 16-member cabinet, plus three prime min- 
isterial advisers and one assistant with ministerial rank, tellingly were sworn in at 
Kashmir House, Islamabad—not in Muzaffarabad. This suggested where Attique’s 
loyalties, priorities and interests lay. His cabinet included members from Sn 
Kashmir’ eight districts and from some refugee electorates, and one woman. Four 
of Kotli District’s five elected members, all of whom represented the Muslim 
Conference, were made ministers.*” This was possibly to appease Sardar Sikandar, 
whom the Muslim Conference had dropped as presidential candidate in favour of 
Raja Zulqarnain.” With Sikandar’s defeat and the retirement of his father, Attique 
tepresented the new breed of Muslim Conference leader. aan ar 
Apart from asking the bureaucracy ‘to keep pace with him in serving t A peo 
ple’? Attique wanted to reinvigorate the freedom struggle (like many n Fx 
him). Indeed, he unabashedly considered himself the Prime Minister o Je : 
‘every citizen of the entire state of Kashmir has [the] right to call me his prime 
Minister’.>!° Nevertheless, some of his stances on J&K were problematic. In late 
2008, he openly supported the victory of the coalition government in cea J&K 
led by Omar Abdullah of the National Conference—an irony, given that t is party 
was once the Muslim Conference’ great political rival. Similarly, Attique’s apport 
for a member of the despised ‘toady’ Abdullah family caused some offence. a 
too did his readiness to support General Musharraf’s equivocal out-of-the- ox 
thinking on ways to resolve the Kashmir dispute. Finally, while Attique was 
close to APHC members in Srinagar, he did not clearly support pro-Pakistan 
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members, such as Syed Ali Shah Gilani. Instead he favoured others, such as Mir. 
waiz Umar Farooq, whose stance on J&K joining Pakistan was less certain! Two 
other issues plagued Attique to his political detriment. First, the political demise 
of his political patrons—Musharraf, Shaukat Aziz and the Gujrat Chaudhrys— 
throughout 2007-08, coupled with the March 2008 victory of the Pakistan Peo- 
ple’s Party which traditionally allied with non-Muslim Conference politicians, 
weakened Attique. Second and more important, some dissident Muslim Confer- 
ence legislators formed a ‘forward bloc’, which gained the support of the alienated 
Sardar Sikandar and Sultan Mahmood, still bitter about the rigged elections, 
‘Burying the hatchet’, these politicians plotted to remove Attique as Prime Min- 
ister. His 30-month term ended on 6 January 2009 when the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, Shah Ghulam Qadir, another anti-Attique plotter,*” allowed 
the ‘forward bloc’ leader, Raja Farooq Haider, to introduce a no-confidence 
motion against Attique. (Haider had become an Assembly member after winning 
a by-election following Ishaq Zafar’s death in October 2006.) Haider accused 
Attique of ‘deviating from the ideology of the Muslim Conference’? and ‘spend- 
ing a great deal of time outside Azad Kashmir’. Others, such as Qadir, accused 
Attique and his government of promoting ‘nepotism, tribalism’ 26 
Seeking to defend himself, Attique accused Islamabad of interfering in Azad 
Kashmir affairs ‘to create political instability’. But in a sign that he truly under- 
stood where real power lay, Attique also appealed to Pakistan’s President and 
Prime Minister, Asif Ali Zardari and Yousaf Raza Gilani, ‘to save Azad Kashmir 
from instability’. In the ensuing no-confidence vote, 32 (of 48) Legislative 
Assembly members voted against Sardar Attique? (the 49th seat was vacant due 
to a death). These comprised 19 Muslim Conference members, seven PPPAK, 
four PML and two MQM.” The next day, the Azad Kashmir President, Raja 
Zulqarnain, swore in Sardar Mohammad Yaqoob Khan as Prime Minister?” 
Attique became opposition leader! Yaqoob’s unwieldy 23-member cabinet sug- 
gested this was a ‘coalition government’. It was balanced politically and geographi- 
cally to satisfy Yaqoob’s desire—or need—to ‘give representation to all areas as well 
as constituents of the coalition government’.*” 

Sardar Attique’s defeat was historic. For the first time in Azad Kashmir, a no+ 
confidence motion had defeated the leader of the government. Previously, only 
MKA action, military takeovers or, since 1970, elections had removed presidents 
and prime ministers. Attique accepted the members’ decision, affirmed his desire 
for an inclusive political atmosphere in Azad Kashmir, and graciously congratu- 
lated his successor. In turn, Sardar Yaqoob thanked his supporters, pragmatically 
‘vowed to run the government with the help of senior parliamentarians’, and 
pointedly suggested he would ‘speak less and work more’. While Farooq Haider 
claimed that Islamabad was not involved in his motion, Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
was quick to congratulate Sardar Yaqoob. Gilani hoped Yaqoob ‘would perform 
his duties for the betterment of the AJK people’.3 

The election of the 56-year-old ‘Haji Muhammad Yaqoob Khan’ was interest- 
ing. In 2001, when he was first elected to the Legislative Assembly, he had been a 
Muslim Conference member.*™ In 2006, he was elected to the assembly in seat 
19, ‘Poonch and Sudhnoti HI’, as an independent.” This suggested that Yaqoob 
might have issues with the Muslim Conference, or with its President, S: 
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igt ob was unlike any of his predecessors: he had not achieved fame as a 

are E OA and an struggles (like Ibrahim and Be E = 
t apparently from a famous family (like Attique, Sikandar, Mahmood, Zul- 

pi ae had no important religious position (like Mirwaiz Yusuf Shah) or 
wad family or political connections (like Hamid Khan and K.H. Khurshid) or 
important military connections (like Anwar and military-appointed n PE 
tives). Indeed, apart from Yaqoob’s position as a sardar or tribal oe is ~ : 
ground appeared to be—relatively speaking, when compared wit SEA pr : 
ministers—ordinary. This was a major development in a region w a neage, 
rank and status play an excessively important part in politics. Alternative Ys zs sug- 
gested that Yaqoob was a compromise candidate acceptable to those a too 
much political ‘baggage’ or insufficient ‘clout’ at that stage to obtain the prime 

ini ip themselves. 
ee lasted less than 12 months as Prime Minister. eoe a 
no-confidence motion that he was likely to lose, he resigned on 14 er 
2009.32 His downturn in popularity had resulted from an early are iy to 
appoint a senior minister (to deputise for him while he was overseas), w ka 
gested personal indecisiveness, distrust or political difficulties among | cea 
cabinet, Equally, his appointment of the unelected Chaudhry Mohamma : 
‘as adviser on local government ... with the status of a minister having T ive 
powers’ was very unpopular with Farooq Haider's forward bloc’ an i a 
Mahmood’s PML.” Yaqoob’s long overseas absence around ari a so 
enabled his opposition, unhindered, to plan his downfall. On 22 Octo x > 
the vote to elect the new prime minister, Haider defeated Yaqoob by 2 Hie o 
19. Yaqoob received seven votes from PPPAK members, six from the dissi ene 
Muslim Conference ‘Friends Group’, four from PML, and two from MQM. 
Haider, now in league with Sardar Attique, was the ‘reunified Muslim res 
ence’s candidate. Apparently Attique and Sardar Sikandar, with Nawaz 7 : 
strong support, had negotiated with senior figures in Islamabad to ensure k a 
Haider obtained Islamabad’s imprimatur, even though he was of a different politi- 
cal persuasion from the PPP Government.’ As usual, Islamabad had the major 
say in deciding who would be Azad Kashmir’s prime minister. 

"Raja paid Haider, a 54-year old Rajput elected from uae is 
Azad Kashmir’s third prime minister in 2009, and its first ever from Muzaffaral 7 
District." According to him, he had a political lineage: his father, mother, uncle 
and sister had also been Azad Kashmiri politicians.** To placate his supporters, 
Haider installed a 24-member cabinet comprising 21 Muslim Conference mem- 
bers, two independents and one JUI member.*#? Two cabinet members were 
women. Of Haider’s seven priorities for Azad Kashmir, three are worth EER 
First, he wanted the ‘Ascendancy of Islam’, which seemed unnecessary given that 
Azad Kashmir’s population was 99.48 per cent Muslim,” the ‘State dae Foy: 
Islam, and that democracy had ‘emerged [there] only with the help of. ; ‘ 
His appointment to cabinet of the JUI member representing panes a o Si 
Possibly reflected, or promoted, this aim. Second, he wanted to obtain “The pe 
plete freedom of Kashmir and its annexation to Pakistan’. This was not eT, 
except that Haider, who also saw himself as Prime Minister for B : 
unusually, ‘communicate in [the] Kashmiri language’ with them.’ Third, he 
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wished to ‘fortify’ the Muslim Conference and ‘make it more dynamic’, which 
suggested Haider also had issues with the party or its ambitious President, Sardar 
Attique. After being sworn in and inclusively thanking Pakistan’s Zardari, Gilanj 
and Sharif, Haider stated that the ‘politics of “bradrism [sic] and regionalism” wag 
like cancer which had badly affected the region’.™ He did not clarify his remarks, 
The ‘tug of war for political power’ in Azad Kashmir continued on 29 July 2010 
when the Legislative Assembly elected its fourth prime minister for the term, after 
Farooq Haider’s had resigned rather than face a no-confidence motion.” Sardar 
Attique was the only candidate, winning 39 (of 49) votes, with ten abstentions, 
Haider’ critics complained that he ‘failed to carry out development work’ and 
‘ignored the Kashmir cause’°5! Haider claimed (correctly) that Pakistan’s Presi- 
dent, Prime Minister and Minister for Kashmir Affairs and Gilgit-Baltistan, Man- 
zoor Wattoo, and Azad Kashmir’s President, Raja Zulgarnain, and Sardar Attique 
‘had united against him’ because of his steps ‘to curb corruption’. Significantly, 
Haider removed the Chief Justice of the Azad Kashmir Supreme Court, Riaz 
Akhtar, whose ‘sudden and mysterious elevation’ to this position was not made on 
the basis of seniority, as the Interim Constitution required, but possibly as a reward 
for ‘organising’ the dubious 2006 elections while Election Commissioner. After 
Justice Manzoor Gilani, who should have become Chief Justice, took his case to 
the Pakistan Supreme Court—which, given Azad Kashmir’s unresolved interna- 
tional status, possibly did not have jurisdiction for such a case—and after President 
Zulgarnain reinstated Akhtar, Islamabad became involved in this important ‘judi- 
cial crisis’? Wattoo played a ‘central role’ replacing the intransigent Haider, after 
which the (again) acceptable Attique regained power, albeit with little public 
fanfare.” Soon afterwards Haiders ally, Shah Ghulam Qadir, lost his job as 
Speaker, to Chaudhry Anwaarul Haq.” Like Yaqoob before him, Farooq intended 
to legally challenge his loss.35 
The next Azad Kashmir elections are due in mid-2011. These will be con- 
ducted using new electoral rolls, provided the Election Commission can find 
sufficient funds and staff to compile them. With Sardar Attique’s Muslim Con- 
ference disunited—but with him likely to continue as leader—the PPPAK, which 
has been out power for ten years, may benefit, although it lacks a high profile 
leader.” Other parties likely to contest the elections include Sultan Mahmood’s 
Peoples Muslim League and a branch of the Pakistan Muslim League (Nawaz) 
party in Azad Kashmir, which Farooq Haider started the day before Attique 
became Prime Minister again.” 


Conclusion 


Azad Kashmir’s political system and its politicians are maturing, It is positive that ` 
elections have been held regularly since 1970, although military rule from 1978 to 
1988 impaired genuine participatory politics. A two-party system appeared to be 
emerging by 2001. However, to entrench such a system, Azad Kashmir needs a 
more popular Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir, or a stronger Peoples Muslim 
League, or a new party with a charismatic leader. Currently, the Muslim Confer- 
ence dominates the region’s politics, with the extraordinary four changes of prime 
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10 essentially being power struggles between ambitious ee 
ans of that party engaging in traditional factional politics to obtain spat 
nae f he rime ministerial changes occurred using established parliamentary 
e with politicians abiding by the A D 
T o ecent times under General Mushar and, 
F p san aa Party NTE, T PES 
n : i i easured and subtle— 
aie A = tee canis oe Anwar as Azad Kashmir Presi- 
arid 200. : peste Ta sd oe appear to accept having an Azad Kashmiri 
ae oe ‘Azad Kashmir who is not of the same political persuasion as them. 
ae that the Azad Kashmir-Pakistan relationship aa is panan ye 
ess, Azad Kashmiris rarely determine—or rarely determine 
Rokai Vo minister, or his longevity. As See an ai ka ones 
in 2009-10, ‘The road to ruling Muzaffarabad pane aa ou ses 
i i ir i ways: bac 
ea peal oan sas it distributes to the region; via its 
pe helmin ; military presence; by using ISI; and through its ongoing ability to 
“influence ion results, particularly via easily manipulable Eaa eres 
Pakistan. Equally, Azad Kashmir politicians—who to all intents =e nade 
not legally, are Pakistanis—‘play’ Pakistan’s ‘game ; thereby pee Pee te 
bad’s position. They accept that one cannot be in power = za E 
Islamabad’s seal of approval, and they ‘toe the line’ accor ingly. ppear ee 
the natural, and accepted, order of things. As the former oe spears 
Mahmood believed: ‘It’s necessary to spend six out of seven ach e 
Islamabad to continue as a primer [sic] minister of [Azad] ae a To 
dominance of Azad Kashmir’s electoral processes, politics an ; ea e 
new phenomenon, nor will it end soon. Pakistan wants ap a a 
regime until J&K’s international status is finally resolved. It ae sa ae 
Kashmir from which to mount operations against India in In i ba pie 
required. Islamabad will therefore continue to be the most cor pa eae 
‘player’ in Azad Kashmir politics. As long as this remains the ae ae 
political system is a constrained, controlled and compromised ‘democracy. 


minister in 2009— 
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CONCLUSION 


Part One of this book discussed two factors that are still important in attempts to 
resolve the dispute over J&K’s international status. The first was J&K’s inherent 
disunity. In 1947, the ruler of J&K, Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, was highly unpopu- 
lar. His diverse domain also lacked unity. Following the withdrawal in August 1947 
of the supportive British paramountcy, the princely state that Hari Singh’s rule 
had previously compelled to cohere rapidly disintegrated. J&K quickly became 
undeliverable in its entirety to either India or Pakistan. Major divisions within 
J&K’s disparate population were an important aspect of this process, especially 
within the Muslim ‘community’ that comprised 77 per cent of the princely state’s 
population. Muslims were divided in their aspirations for J&K’s international 
status, Many in Jammu Province and in northern locations such as Gilgit wanted. 
the princely state to join Pakistan. Equally, many secular-minded Kashmiri Mus- 
lims in the Kashmir Valley, led by Sheikh Abdullah, preferred India. Ultimately, 
Maharaja Hari Singh was able to accede to India because of Muslims’ division, 
coupled with strong support from his fellow Hindus. Had J&K Muslims been 
politically unified in 1947, it would have been very difficult for the ruler to do 
anything but join his Muslim-majority princely state with Pakistan. The people of 
J&K continue to differ in their aspirations for J&K’s international status. However, 
one major change since 1947 is that some of them, particularly Muslims in the 
Kashmir Valley, now want independence for J&K. 

The second factor that is still important in attempts to resolve the Kashmir 
dispute is the ramifications of the three significant actions taken by Jammuites 
before the Maharaja’s accession to India in 1947.The first action was the Muslim 
uprising in Poonch. The second was the serious inter-religious violence through- 
out Jammu Province, with Muslims favouring J&K joining Pakistan, while Hindus 
and Sikhs wanted India. The third was the creation of ‘Azad Kashmir. The ramifica~ 
Hons of these actions are important. They show that, soon after Partition, Jam- 
Muites went from being passive subjects, previously placated by Maharaja Hari 
Singh, to active participants opposing him and each other. Their actions politically, 
then physically, divided princely J&K into areas predominantly populated by pro- 
: akistan or pro-Indian elements. Most significantly, these actions show that people 
in J&K actually instigated the dispute over J&K’s international status—and not 
Pukhtoon raiders from Pakistan as India has claimed, a claim in which Pakistan 
has surprisingly acquiesced. Two further actions in 1947 showed that people in 
J&K wanted to determine the fate of ‘their’ state. In late October-November, 

hmiris formed a people’s militia to defend themselves against the invading 
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Pukhtoons who intended—after looting, raping and pillaging Kashmiris—to 
ture J&K for Pakistan; and then in early November, pro-Pakistan Gilgitis rebelled 
and sought to join Pakistan. All of these actions by the people of J&K show that 
they were active participants in 1947 in attempts to determine J&K’s international 
status. Importantly, they confirm that the people of J&K are stakeholders in the 


unresolved Kashmir dispute. They strongly suggest that these people need to be 
included in serious attempts to resolve this issue. 


CONCLUSION 


its i i instead of being called ‘Pakistan-Admin- 
oe h E a eee on Gilgit-Baltistan, which 
aie a a a has totally subjugated since 1947, would be ‘Pakistan-Integrated 
m i Generally most Azad Kashmiris have been, and are, happy being with 
reae this is what they have long wanted. (The only serious dissenters are 
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Despite instigating the Kashmir dispute, the people of J&K have been so mar- 
ginalised that this dispute has long appeared to involve only two parties: India and 
Pakistan. Since mid-1948, no J&K-ites (to coin a new term) have been seriously 
involved in attempts to resolve their state’s contested international status. The 
plebiscite promised by India, agreed to by Pakistan and reiterated by the United 
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eight items for discussion being the Kashmir dispute, while most other items 
directly or indirectly relate to J&K.* Similarly, no J&K-ites were involved in the 
Musharraf-Singh talks that apparently came close in 2007 to resolving the Kash- 
mir dispute (discussed below). 

Given their significant roles instigating, then sustaining, the Kashmir dispute, 
why did the people of J&K so readily accept being marginalised from resolution 
attempts? This book’s examination of Azad Kashmir provides one answer. Ever 
since the British announced in 1947 that Pakistan would be created as a homeland 
for Muslims, those J&K Muslims, who later became known as Azad Kashmiris, 
have always strongly wanted J&K to be part of this nation: ‘Kashmir Bane ga Paki- 
stan: Kashmir must become Pakistan’ They fought for this cause.’ After the 1949 
ceasefire, Azad Kashmiris happily disbanded their people’s militia and ceded all 
significant power, civil and military, to Pakistan’s leaders in Karachi, including total 
responsibility for the Kashmir dispute. They did so because they wanted their 
region to be integrated into the new entity of Pakistan, which they believed 
would happen soon via the promised plebiscite. Their actions also emulated those 
of other subcontinentals seeking to join the dominion of their choice, with all of 
the rights, responsibilities and renunciations that this involved. f 

Part Two of this book has examined how people have fared in the ‘liberated 
area of J&K that they named Azad (Free) Jammu and Kashmir. It demonstrates 
that this area has a de facto legitimacy. People from the Poonch jagir, chiefly, but also 
from Mirpur and Muzaffarabad districts, established ‘Azad Kashmir’ on 24 Octo- 
ber 1947. Since then, these Muslims, along with like-minded Muslim refugees 
from eastern Jammu and the Kashmir Valley who migrated or were forced to flee 
to Azad Kashmir, have sought to develop this region and join it politically, admin- 
istratively and economically with Pakistan. They have succeeded, with Azad Kash- 

mir now fully integrated into (and dependent upon) Pakistan, except legally in 
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welfare therein. While the Northern Areas offer India strategic opportunities 1 


relation to China, economically backward Azad Kashmir offers aie ete 
India also realised early on that to placate, then integrate, the a aia 
anti-Indian Azad Kashmir Muslims would be a difficult—and un sane E 
It was easier to blame Pakistan for ‘occupying’ this area, while eae cia 
these rabidly pro-Pakistan elements ‘free’ from Indian control. For its part, baie 
has not made Azad Kashmir a de jure part of the nation because the oe a 
princely state of Jammu and Kashmir is still in dispute—and Islama - P 
of obtaining more of J&K, particularly Muslim-majority areas, 7 ane 
plebiscite or through the actions of proxy forces. For Pakistan to uni a ee z 
the status of any of the people in Pakistan-Administered ee ee eka 
negate this possibility. Therefore, until ae bs Bonar ue their disp 
&K, Azad Kashmiris must remain only de facto Pakistanis. 
The second question is, should the people of J&K be included in ee a 
resolve the Kashmir dispute? Before answering this question, it is a oe 
note that, since 1947, there have been three subtle but important c ke > 
Kashmir dispute. The three are related. First, since the ceasefire line was Á 
cated in 1949—if not since fighting actually divided the princely Ee noT 
J&K has been an imagined entity: something that only exists in por e - 5 a 
Some electorally-untried JKLF members and azadi-seckers may es ees 
a reunified and independent J&K, but such people appear to be in the oe ne 
Conversely, Indian and Pakistani negotiators are not prepared to erie ae 
‘third option’ of independence for J&K. Indeed, the only point that a Ir 
on which India and Pakistan agree in their entire dispute over possession O : 
i i 1 art of it, can become inde 
former princely state is that neither J&K, nor any part of rg eae 
Pendent. Confronting such unique India-Pakistan unanimity, peoples 
independence for J&K will be exceedingly difficult to achieve. 
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My assertion that J&K is now an imagined entity relates to the second haii 


in the Kashmir dispute: the former princely state is never likely to be reunif 
Since 1947, the five regions of J&K have become heavily integrated With, ak 
dependent on, their respective metropolitan powers. With the obvious exceptio 
of the disgruntled Kashmir Valley, J&K’s other four regions appear to be reasg 
content with this arrangement: Jammu and Ladakh want to be with India; Ags 
Kashmir and Gilgit-Baltistan appear happy being w 
stan, also, do not want to lose any of the areas in J 
substantial effort and resources since 1947. Equally, 
and neither seeks to obtain, the (potentially hostile) 
other. That is, India does not want to obtain (Muslim) Azad Kashmir and (Shia 
Muslim) Gilgit-Baltistan; Pakistan does not want to acquire (Hindu-domi 
Jammu and remote (Buddhist/ Shia) Ladakh. The only area both appear to want 


to possess is the (Muslim) Kashmir Valley—where, ironically, most people appeat 
uninterested in joining either nation. Finally, 


neither nation’s military has the 
capability, or the will, to capture the entire state, including the hostile areas curs 
rently outside their control.To capture all of J&K is too difficult because of its size 
and challenging terrain, the difficulty of long and vulnerable supply lines, and the 
ability of entrenched incumbent forces to oppose vulnerable attacking forces, 
Furthermore, this task is now seemingly impossi 


ble—and undesirable—given that 
India-Pakistan military rivalry now includes a significant nuclear dimension. A 
divided, dis-aggregated J&K will therefore continue. 


The famed Kashmir Valley is the only region of contestation in J&K. Since 
obtaining this ‘prize’ in 1947, India has expended significant effort and money to 
retain possession of this Muslim-majority area. This confirms its assertion that 
there is a place in secular India for people of all religions. Indian forces. have also 
prevented aggressive Pakistani forces comprising irregular proxies (1947; 1965; 
after 1988) and regular army combatants (1948; 1965; 1971) from capturing the 
Kashmir Valley. For its part, Pakistan considers itself an Islamic republic. Its name 
is an acronym in which the ‘k’ stands for ‘Kashmir’; Pakistan therefore feels incom- 
plete without possessing this Muslim-majority region. Pakistan does administer an 
area that has the renowned term ‘Kashmir’ in its official title, Azad Jammu and 
Kashmir, but it does not yet legally possess this region. Furthermore, Azad Kashmir 
is not actually a part of the famous Kashmir region, which Pakistan feels a strong 
desire to obtain—or at least to have some effective access to. Hence, the greatest 
challenge for India and Pakistan is to agree a resolution of the Kashmir dispute 

- that satisfies enough of their respective aspirations in regard to the highly con- 
tested Kashmir Valley region. This challenge has been made more complex by 
disenchanted Kashmiris’ desire to be free from both nations. Many Kashmiris now 
want independence, as has become clear since th 
ing in 1988, 

These two changes have led to the third—and most important—change in the 
Kashmir dispute since 1947: it is now about India and Pakistan determining which 
parts of J&K each should possess. Their old zero sum, or winner-takes-all, ‘game 
of obtaining J&K in its entirety ended, at the latest, when both nations acquired 
nuclear capabilities. Discussions associated with the India-Pakistan Composite 
Dialogue confirm this situation, although both nations still revert to their hard- 
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e ny dupaie indeed, some organisations involved with sees ee 
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sure groups in India and Pakistan—no compelling e 
and pressuring their leaders to resolve the Pa Pari eee 
Wd deus cree 19 ii AF ete eon resources have been 
is di i they have su oni aces | g 
ee. paced and nation-building pe eens 
ing massive and costly military machines, now with ae ee aaa eras 
the India-Pakistan border and each nation's part E J a E 
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peripheral people of J&K have endured since 1947, aA A 
change this. Similarly, the leaders of India and AR E ay 
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about their international status. With senior Indians aon 7 a 
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individual egos expounding paternalistic and nationalistic 
strategic, military and political rivalry and cultures not p 
to the other side on any issue at any time—the injec 
inhospitable Siachen Glacier in the early 1980s being 
truculence. Pakistan's inferiority complex, causing m 
(falsely) that India wants to re-integrate Pakistan, has n 
arrogance and intransigence arising from India’s superio 
ally and in J&K, with Indian capabilities being boosted 
To this mix we must add a deep and ongoing India-Pakistan ‘trust deficit’, devel. 
oped by the above factors and reinforced by a variety of perceived or actual 
underhand activities—in the guise of the ‘foreign hand’—directed against each 
other since Partition. This ‘trust deficit’ has been entrenched, then magnified, by 
an almost total lack of contact between the people who make up the bulk of these 
nations: ordinary (as against elite) Indian and Pakistanis. Despite sharing so much 
history, geography, culture, ethnicity, language etc., ordinary Indian and Pakistanis 
rarely, if ever, meet. Apart from one land crossing, the India~Pakistan border is 
closed and largely impenetrable. Travel between the two nations is exceedingly 
difficult, if one can get a visa at all. Owing to this ongoing lack of contact, the 
people of each nation are ill-informed or ignorant about each other—and they 
do not trust each other. (A pleasant fact, however, is that people in each nation are 
ever curious to know more about the other nation and its people.) 

Finally, neither India and Pakistan has become emotionally reconciled to the 
1947 Partition of the subcontinent. Neither nation has engaged in any type of 
individual, national or bilateral healing process to fully acknowledge what hap- 
pened during 1947 to their dividing, dislocating and distraught peoples. Neither 
has sought to reconcile and heal the sorrow and sadness associated with this 
tumultuous and traumatic event. Neither has allowed itself to be consistently 
respectful and generous towards the other nation. The closed nature—both physi- 
cally and psychologically—of the India-Pakistan border and LOC in J&K has 
prevented reconciliation and healing. Consequently, people on either side of this 
border, and in J&K, have not been able to share their Partition stories, to listen 
to these, to question and react, to respect these, learn from these, and to mutually 
grieve and understand that all major religious communities suffered in 1947. Not 


having grieved, they cannot move on, and have not moved on, emotionally. This 


is confirmed by the India-Pakistan relationship swinging like a pendulum 


between the states of poor, parlous and abysmal, and by the negligible contacts 
between Indians and Pakistanis. A deep and genuine process of acknowledge- 
ment, grieving and reconciliation needs to occur before India and Pakistan can 
move forward positively and resolve their differences, including their significant 
dispute over Jammu and Kashmir, This dispute will never be resolved while both 
nations remain spiteful and while each seeks to maximise its own position in J&K 
and to minimise that of its rival. Instead, it requires a spirit of generosity and 
honest cooperation. 

India’s and Pakistan’s total inability to resolve the Kashmir dispute has two 
major ramifications. The first is that the J&K people have been subjected to ongo- 
ing hardships and sufferings since 1947. ]&K-ites have been severely dislocated by 
the heavily-militarised ceasefire line/LOC that dissects most of J&K and makes 
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to understand the dislocation, hardship and suffering caused by J&K’s diyi 
since 1947. Having experienced these negative factors to varying degrees for 
than sixty years, they have sufficient desire, or will, to want to resolve J&K’s sti 
The people’s involvement in resolving the Kashmir dispute also would 
natural justice. Although they initiated the dispute over J&K’s international 


since mid-1948, these people have never been seriously consulted about whit g 


status they want for what, after all, are their homelands. By empowering them; the 
bitterness surrounding the Kashmir dispute could be diluted—and this seemi 
intractable dispute might be solved. Any solution reached by the people of J&R 
could be implemented, as it would be what they wanted—India and Pakistah 
would not (again) be imposing their wills and desires in J&K. Importantly, ait 
open, inclusive and public consultative Process involving the people of J&K (as 
discussed below) would prepare the people of India and Pakistan for a resolution 
of the Kashmir dispute. Indian and Pakistani leaders usually forget to inform, 
educate these important, frequently partisan, sometimes virulent, observers of the 
Kashmir dispute. , 

The idea of involving the people of Jammu and Kashmir in resolving the 
Kashmir dispute is not a new idea. When accepting Maharaja Hari Singh’s acces- 
sion in 1947, India first proposed that the people should determine the interna- 
tional status of their state via a plebiscite. The United Nations reaffirmed this aim 
ofa people’s plebiscite in its 1948 resolutions, and thereafter tried to organise for 
the poll to be held; Pakistan’s long-held diplomatic position is that the people of 
J&K should determine whether their state, in its entirety, would join India or 
Pakistan via the UN-supervised plebiscite. (That said, one of the great ironies of 
the Kashmir dispute is that India, a nation highly regarded for its democratic 
achievements, has not wanted a people’s plebiscite conducted in J&K, while Paki- 
stan, a country frequently ruled undemocratically by its military, has wanted such 
a poll.) In August 1952, shortly before Sheikh Abdullah’s fall, after which things 
started to go ‘sour’ for India in Indian J&K, India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, made two important speeches in the Indian Parliament about the Kashmir 
dispute. In his speech titled ‘Our Pledge to Kashmir’, Nehru stressed that: 


it is only the people of Kashmir who can decide the future of Kashmir ... we would will- 
ingly leave Kashmir if it was made clear to us that the people of Kashmir wanted us to go. 
However sad we may feel about leaving, we are not going to stay against the wishes of the 
people. We are not going to impose ourselves on them on the point of the bayonet.” 


In a broader speech entitled ‘Let the People Decide’, Nehru stated that, regard- 
ing ‘the people of Jammu and Kashmir ... we will give them a chance to decide. 
We propose to stand by their decision in this matter’. It is therefore not a new 
idea to make the (marginalised) people of J&K the focus of resolving the Kashmir 
dispute; it is only a lapsed proposition. 

Having thought about the Kashmir dispute and a possible resolution process 
since at least 1996, I believe that both nations should step aside and ‘Let the 
People Decide’ the international status of J&K.That is, India and Pakistan should 
enable and empower the people of J&K to come together and negotiate their own 
solution to the Kashmir dispute. The people should engage in this process for as 
long as it takes to resolve J&K’s international status. They should also keep India, 
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current international status. Such DE Toe S 
people want their region’s current de facto status made aut ! rovide non-partisan 
Participation of India and Pakistan: India Sea! 79 Cad to cross the 
support that enables participants to form and op sci i frank and unfettered 
LOC for meetings and aane and to engage in free, 
iscussions in, and throughout, J&K. : 
: Tadia and Pakistan ‘heal send observers to all pacar ener E 
A higher-level body that I have called thie esa PES ise a small repre- 
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cially informed about the Council’s deliberations, to discuss various p 
tions, an seek feedback and ideas. _ ws icipants 
The pea There are many steps in this process, from ee E T 
for the Council and Committee, agreeing rules and Po A oe and ensuring 
engagement, to reconciling the past, keeping the people informed, 
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that the process is transparent throughout. Delegates should be e g 
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Once Council delegates have agreed an international status for J&K, the pean 


of J&K should vote on this via an adult-sufftage poll, with existing electoral 

used for this purpose. Neutral international electoral monit 

monitor all polls. Council delegates should o 

advocate these among voters as appropriate. 

More than one poll may be required to determine the final will of the 

of J&K. Indeed, it may be desirable to conduct a number of polls to enable a fa] 
and inclusive consultation process to occur and to reduce the range of options, 
The ultimate aim is to arrive at a single, agreed, majority position for J&K or, if 
polls are held in a specific region or regions, a majority position in each region 
for the specific proposal voted on. 7 

Communication: Representatives from the Council and Committee should regu: 
larly brief local and national media about deliberations in order to inform—and 
prepare—the people of India, Pakistan and J&K for a resolution of the Kashmir 
dispute. This will, in turn, inform the international community. 

Timelines: Delegates’ meetings and discussions should go on for as long as it takes 
them to agree an international status for J&K as a whole or on a regional basis, This 
may entail updating membership of either body involved in the dialogue. 

Challenges: Three possible challenges confront this resolution process. Foremost 

is getting India and Pakistan to agree to it. Both nations will need to be strongly 
encouraged and lobbied by subcontinentals of goodwill, by Indians and Pakistanis 
in the non-government sector who are already trying to improve India-Pakistan 
relations, by activists in J&K, by world leaders and elder statesmen, and by the 
international community at large, to allow this resolution process to take place. 
International incentives may also help. Most important, large numbers of people 
in J&K, India and Pakistan need to realise that a solution to the Kashmir dispute 
would benefit all parties involved. They should create ‘compelling constituencies’ 
that lobby strongly for such a process to be started, then continued for as long as 
it takes. It is in these peoples’ interests to do so. All have suffered, directly or 
indirectly and to various extents, from the debilitating effects of India-Pakistan 
rivalry, at the core of which is the ongoing Kashmir dispute. All would benefit 
from the dispute’s resolution. 

Secondly, Council delegates may lack sufficient agreement to be able to formu- 
late an international status or statuses for J&K.The international community could 
offer appropriately-trained facilitators to help with this process. (This may be of 
particular assistance in the process of reconciliation arising from issues from the 
past.) Equally, the people of J&K could elect new delegates, then recommence the 
process. Otherwise, if the people of J&K prove unable to reach a resolution, the 
issue should revert to being a bilateral one for India and Pakistan to resolve. 

Thirdly, India and Pakistan may not accept the possible international status or 
statuses for J&K that the Council proposes, particularly should this say, involve 
independence for J&K or any part of it. To respond to this challenge, the interna- 
tional community should encourage both nations to engage with the process, and 
thereby possibly influence it. Equally, it should encourage India and Pakistan to 
accept the status, or statuses, that the Council proposes after its exhaustive consul- 
tations, especially if the people of J&K have accepted these via their various state 


ors could supervise and 
penly discuss all proposals and can 
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` or region 


acceptable to India and Pakistan—and beneficial to themselves. 





CONCLUSION 


| votes. Again, people in J&K, India and Pakistan should form constitu- 
al votes. , 


i ls. 
i kistan to accept the Council’s proposal 
encies 10 1000y a of J&K need to be fully aware that the only point 


important} o be | | se 
are ean ort Pakistan agree in their entire dispute over J&K is that ne 
on whic 


i le in J&K desirous 
fit can become independent. Hence, peop d 
p i e ilaa to develop, and clearly ee : 
ep i d would be viable and su 
i d why, independence : 
on R oe oat ie India and Pakistan should accept this option. They 
ne a this option to Indians and Pakistanis. 


‘sell? | 
will eed to successfully ‘se! tc, 
A aid the ongoing contact between delegates may uncover geo-s g 

a , 


litical and economic difficulties and challenges that an independent ae 
peak i luding potential India-Pakistan competition over an incep 
eee ae make independence unacceptable. Equally, this contac 
B eae to determine other solutions for J&K that are more 
may en 


Nevertheless if some, or a majority, of the people of ee ana ae 
iscussi itable consideration and deep reflection on the signifi A 
age a endence—decide that it is the preferred option for the stai e 
Shole, pee a specific region or regions within J&K, then India and Pakistan 
eres ale a people Decide’ JER status is worth ee are) 

I eo decane by the people of J&K would give them ernie : ee 
cpa sense of responsibility to ensure that it works. This could a ioe ee 
win Ah for India and Pakistan, if only because it would TA 
major irritants in their relationship, thereby possibly EAEN - Hiei E E 
develop. The founding fathers of India and Pakistan, aye arly AO 
and Muhammad Ali Jinnah, and their supporters, offer eais ah a 
Their struggle to rid India of British control took almost . ae SC oe 
to achieve, but ultimately the tired British did quit anes fae ead 
happen with J&K: one day, India and Pakistan will simp y i a 
bilateral dispute over J&K and allow J&K-ites to resolve th H E RE 

A final point that this book recommends therefore, is to ‘Let a 

the issue of the international status of the divided and eT a anes 
and Kashmir. Apart from benefiting J&K-ites—and Indians = ag a 
would resolve the status of Azad Kashmiris, about whom this boo Seon Ns 
ten. The people of J&K should decide their states status eae : phates 
instigated the Kashmir dispute. Equally, given the poor aie a a : a 
arguably only they can resolve it. Should the people succee ,Ja care er 
could then become a bridge between India and Pakistan—not a conn hai 
tation, an impenetrable division, and a major source of insecurity, 

hostility. ‘Let the People Decide’! 
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APPENDIX I 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE RAJAS OF POONCH 
AND THE MAHARAJAS OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR! 


This appendix on the vexed relationship between the rajas of Poonch and the 

maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir is based on (far from complete) correspondence 

between various rajas of Poonch and British officials between 1930 and 1945. 

While this is somewhat one-sided in that it does not cover any correspondence 

from the maharajas, the appendix serves to highlight the disgruntlement that the 

rajas of Poonch felt towards their Jammu cousins who ruled in the superior posi- 

tion as maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir. The maharajas inherited their position 
by dint of some clever manoeuvring by their forebear, Gulab Singh (see Table 1.1: 
The rajas of Poonch and the maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, below). Gulab did 
this at a time when the British were weak in Punjab and needed him, a situation 
that Gulab appears to have taken full advantage of. On their side the British, at this 
time, were more interested in shoring up their shaky position than in resolving 
local family disputes, and so took the easier position of maintaining the status quo 
that they helped establish. As a result, the British adopted a consistent position that 
Poonch was an inferior entity to, and a feudatory of, Jammu and Kashmir. The 
rajas of Poonch were unable to change this situation. One reason for their inability 
was that, at significant times, particularly in the early years of British rule in 
Punjab, they were young, inexperienced men whose cunning and divisive uncle, 
Gulab, was able to divide. The disgruntled feelings of the rajas of Poonch—who 
appear to have been relatively liberal when compared with their cousins in 
Jammu—are important in the context of this book, because their treatment also 
informed and influenced some of the disgruntlement that (non-regal) Poonchis 
held in 1947 towards Maharaja Hari Singh. 

The rajas of Poonch were direct descendents of Dhyan Singh, the younger 
brother of Gulab Singh.? They were (all with the family name of Singh): Hira, 
Jawahir (or Jawahar, Jowahir), Moti, Baldev (or Baldeo), Sukhdev, Jagatdev and 
Shiv Ratandev. Gulab Singh was the first Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. The 
three Maharajas who followed him, Ranbir, Pratap and Hari, were all directly 
descended from Gulab Singh. Ranbir and Pratap were the eldest sons in the pri- 
Mogenitural line, while Hari was the eldest son of Pratap’s youngest brother, Raja 
Amar Singh. This ‘deviation’ in the line occurred because Pratap died without 
issue, although this was another cause for unease between the two Dogra families 
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as, in November 1906, Pratap had adopted Sukhdev Singh, the son 
Singh of Poonch, as his legal heir. Pratap sought to ensure that the 
ed the throne 
and become the fourth Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir (instead of Hari $i 
However, the British declined to recognise Sukhdev as Pratap’s legal successor, 
Instead, the boy was allowed to be Pr 
veyed certain rights and responsibilities in relation to Prat 
itual matters only, including lighting his funeral pyre in a 
rites and traditions. 


Although younger than Gulab, Dhyan was the more influential of the two 
brothers. (There was also a third brother, Suchet, who was younger than Dhyan.) 
This was chiefly because, until his untimely death in 1843, Dhyan had been the 
‘favourite’ Prime Minister of the great Sikh ruler, Maharaja Ranjit Singh.’ Dhyan 
not only held an important political and administrative position in the empire, but 
also a well-rewarded one in which largesse could be obtained and dispensed. Nat 
surprisingly, Dhyan Singh and his offspring were prosperous and influential peo- 
ple. While Dhyan also helped his brothers’ careers to prosper, Dhyan would have 
been the wealthiest and most influential of the three brothers at the time of hib 
death in 1843. 

Disenchantment between the two related houses of Poonch and Jammu and 
Kashmir goes back to the time of Dhyan Singh’s death, if not before. In 1827, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh apparently gave Raja Dhyan Singh the ‘Raj of Bhimbar, 


ccordance with Hindy 


Table I.1:The rajas of Poonch and the maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Poonch raja Position Born Died 


Ruled Poonch 
Dhyan Singh First raja 22.8.1796 15.9.1843 1827-1843 
Hira Singh Dhyan’s son 1816 21.12.1844 1843-1844 
Jawahir Singh Dhyan’ son Deposed 1844-1859 
Moti Singh Dhyan’s son 1892 1859-1892 
Baldev Singh Moti’ son = September 1918 1892-1918 
Sukhdev Singh Baldev’ son 1901 October 1927 1918-1927 
Jagatdev Singh Baldev’ son = 1940 1928-1940 
Shiv Ratandev 
Singh Jagatdev’s son April 1925 ~ 2 July 1940-7 
JEK maharaja Position Born Died Ruled J&K 
Gulab Singh Dhyan’s brother 18.10.1792 7.8.1857 1846—1857 
[Raja of Jammu] - - [1822-1846] 
Ranbir Gulab’s son 1832 12.9.1885 1857-1885 
Pratap Singh Ranbir’s son 1850 25.9.1925 1885-1925 
[Pratap Singh’s [Council of State; 
powers limited] British Resident] - - [1889-1905] 
Hari Singh Son of Amar, 
Pratap’s younger 
brother 30.9.1895 26.4.1961 23.9.1925-20.6.1949 


Source: Various, including Wwww.uq.net.au/~zzhsoszy/ips/p/poonch.html and www.uq. 
net.au/~zzhsoszy/ips/}/jammukashmir.html [accessed 29 January 2007}. 
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j i ity from gen- 
1 gift to be enjoyed ... in perpetuity 
p E A a lied Poonch state first came into a 
i ‘vaj’) of Jam: 
Gllowe ier gift in 1822 of the princely state (or ‘gj, 
ee ee Cab Dian and Suchet. Because rae did paces 
ey : i influence’, an ar: - 
t Gulab would man 
ment was e T why Suchet agreed to this arrangement, Accoriing to oe 
ie igin of the state of Jammu and Kashmir therefore [wa 
e eae ae ei rship of the State’? While this claim to ownership 
t of joint owne: ; ee 
: eee) to the rajas of Poonch, they acai! appear a ha 
eae ts had, with strong, 1 
men ey oe Rea sole rulers of the princely state of 
ing, British approval and support, become gta eae 
ees nd Kashmir. Conversely, however, the rajas of ars ee 
pea J&K had suzerainty over Poonch or that Poonch was 
accep 
pete ie i ionificant turning point in the saga of the 
hyan Singh was a significan ie 
ee Poe! Soen after Dhyan’s death in 1843, ee 
koma his elder brother Gulab, was killed apparently while a Se mage 
EET in Lahore from Dhyan’s eldest son, Hira ee ee 
ar issue, this left Gulab as the sole remaining brother, rori ae An 
d influence as the elder family statesman that this position en o o 
ier died in 1844 at the hands of Sikh troops, but for reasons races seer 
this time, Gulab apparently took advantage of the youth an ain a 
Hira’s two younger brothers, Jawahir and Moti, to seize Sae pori 
both of them (Jasrota, Basauli and other places) and to Gulal : ‘ (eee 
Suchet (Bandralta or Ramnagar). However, 1n 1844 the ane RESA 
Gulab Singh apparently overextended himself and his T: 7 ine er 
which the Sikhs marched on Jammu and defeated Gulab. A eee 
property were saved when Gulab’s forgiving aoa: 5 2 Paan SE 
cant influence in the Sikh Durbar (kingdom) by virtue o 5 aM Lee 
apparently paid a large sum of money to the Sikhs to a h BONEN 
to prevent the confiscation of his uncle’s ae and assets. 
i ther claim to the Jammu faf. 
pe family had a > zi o the way of the sole surviving brother, Raja A 
te ee fa i ‘onificant treaties. First, Gulab’s goo 
Singh h, he was involved in two significant G : 
fae ws s ding’ between the British Govern 
offices were used to bring about an understan ng REA E 
ment and the Sikh Durbar. This resulted in the Treaty of = eo seat. 
between the then ruler of the Punjab, Maharaja Dhalip Singh, oe 
a och h i d to ‘recognise the independent sovereig 
Among other things, Dhalip agreed to ‘recognise ti Oa cay Be 
Raja Gulab Singh in such territories or Districts in the [i WA E 
made over to [him] by separate agreement... [with] the Britis ie 
the dependencies thereof which may have been in the Raja’s seca cael 
of the late Maharaja Kharvak Singh’? Kharrak Singh, who Bre lip haan ee 
in 1840 after a very short reign; Kharrak’s father, the ane j PE OER 
Singh, had died the previous year. At the time of Kharra : a P 
Prime Minister, Dhyan Singh, was still alive. Seven days 7 T Se oar 
Raja Gulab Singh also entered into an agreement with the British. 
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the Treaty of Amritsar, it was signed on 16 March 1846. In it, the British 


Gulab indefeasible title to hereditary and other lands, that comprised his ld F 


domain as Raja of Jammu," to other land he held in Ladakh, and to the Kashmie 
Valley and other land located in what later came to be called the Frontier Districts 
Province of J&K. In return, Gulab Singh paid the British Rs. 7.5 million, vi 
As a result of the Treaty of Amritsar, the entity now known as Jammu and 
Kashmir emerged. Or did it? For the rajas of Poonch, the (first) Treaty of Lahore 
had recognised that Poonch was a separate entity from Jammu and that it (Poonch) 
was under the suzerainty of the Sikh Durbar in Lahore, not the suzerainty of Rak 
Gulab Singh in Jammu. As a result, when the British annexed the Punjab and 
began to rule it in 1849, the rajas of Poonch believed that they (the British) had 
inherited—and therefore should have formally stepped into—the Sikh Durbary 
position as the suzerain power for the separate entity of Poonch. Unfortunately 
for the Poonch rajas, the British, at a time of turmoil as they consolidated their 
position in Punjab, seemed oblivious to the existence of the Poonch taj. Hence 
Dhyan Singh’s two remaining sons, Jawahir and Moti Singh, as rajas of Poonch 
believed that their domain existed as an entity separate from J&K. Furthermore, 
they also believed that, by virtue of their position as heirs to their father Dhyan, 
and because of his position as an equal joint ruler of the Jammu raj with his broth- 
ers, that they were still entitled to a share of the princely state of J&K. Indeed, not 
only were they legal shareholders of the Jammu taj, apparently they had also 
contributed a large sum of money—possibly as much as Rs. 5 million—‘as their 
share’ of the Rs. 7.5 million that Gulab needed to pay the British for his purchase 
of J&K." This money came from cash reserves and from selling property, includ- 
ing Dhyan Singh’s haveli (house) in Lahore.'? Gulab encouraged both of his neph- 
ews to contribute as he (Gulab) ‘had been acting on behalf of the family and 
entirely in their interests’. While both of Dhyan’s sons did, apparently, contribute 
a good deal of money, they also quizzed their uncle about what legal provision 
Gulab had made for them. In reply, Gulab apparently told them that they were to 
be treated as equal to Gulab’s sole surviving son, Ranbir. However Jawahir, par- 
ticularly, and Moti became suspicious of Gulab and made a representation to the 
British. The brothers wanted three matters settled in which they were in dispute 
with Gulab: first, their right to be exclusive owners to the territory of their late 
brother, Hira Singh; second, their right to half the territory of their uncle, Suchet 
Singh; and third, their right to have their names entered in the Treaty of Amritsar 
as grantees along with Gulab Singh. 

As a result of the brothers’ representation, the British delivered not one, but two 
significant judgments: a ‘Robkar by Sir Frederick Currie in 1848 and a decision 
by the Punjab Board of Revenue in 1852. It is these determinations that the rajas 
of Poonch were contesting right up until the death of Raja Jagatdev Singh in 
1940. In 1848 Currie, who was then British Resident in Lahore, issued a Robkar, 
or opinion. This essentially stated that Poonch had a right to exist as a separate 
entity but also that it was a feudatory state of Jammu and Kashmir. However, it 
also indicated that Poonch was internally sovereign with its own administration. 
The Punjab Board of Revenue decision was an arbitration to settle a dispute 
between Jawahir and Moti over their father’s estate. As a result of this decision, the 
junior brother, Moti, inherited one third of Poonch, whose territory eventu: 
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i story of Poonch. In what seemed to be an unfair 
came wo, ma een peana inherited two thirds of the estate. In 1857, 
gerne An T Two years later, the new Maharaja, Ranbir Singh, accused his 
uah po e treacherous conspiracy with foreigners’. The British clearly 
meet ae hir was deposed and forced to live in Ambala in Punjab. Ranbir 
d : D allowance of Rs. 100,000 per annum until Ri 5 death, ra 
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parents pean eee ae ee lands should 


é : issue. Jawahir’s nep. FA > 
a pos his ne Moti, as these lands had originally been part of Dhyan's 
ii , 


i i i 6 A contrary report by a British resi- 
Moti was a direct descendant ! ; i ; 
P A das claim. It stated that Jawahir ‘renounced his claims on ede 
arr allow[a]nce’ by Ranbir Singh.” Once again, the rajas of Poonch ha 
gran 
d. . . . 
Me the sess of Jawahir, relations between Raja AE K bee 
j ir Si Kashmir were cordial, even close. 
haraja Ranbir Singh of Jammu and r V e ues 
cone vate the accession of Maharaja Pratap Singh in 1885. Pratap’s AA 
ne parently was so ‘disorganised’ that a ‘Council of BE EEN el 
sedans on J&K. Indeed, in 1889, the British compelled a possibly pro- PETE 
insti il of State that severely limited his powers, mace n 
Pratap to institute a Council o | PN n 
1 to control his (alleged mal)a 
a figurehead, and allowed the council Bar area ree aes 
until 1905."® The British dominated this counci via ee 
iter’ i ’ i Amar Singh, one of Pratap’s young 
the ‘final arbiter’ in J&K’s affairs.” Raja ge 
j i lved. (Amar Singh was the fa 
brothers, was the major figure in J&K invo a 
i Sin ler of J&K.) The ambitious a 
Hari Singh, who eventually succeeded Pratap as ruler © hae nanan 
iti i to eye with his elder brother, p 
pro-British Amar did not always see eye nar erect RE 
also played a major role on the council. From the nm : 
une aes as to the status of Poonch began to be formed and an aggres 


>% while also ‘came the first rush of appreciable 


sive policy was set on foot’, a o 
eie on the rights, and attack on the status of Poonch’.?! According 


the then Raja of Poonch, Baldev, he had also been given the first deen rie 
Amat, a high level instruction ‘containing scores of conditions aA How- 
i i o the Raja’s complaints, the 
sia Ree established by Currie’s Robkar: Poonch was a feudatory state 
of nd Kashmir. í 
a for the new aggression towards Poonch by the ee A 2 
after 1889 were not given. However, Raja Amar Singh may have ae sae 
of the problem, given the future tensions between Seg nari ies 2 A 
proactive role in the council against his brother Pratap. (This brot a -a a are 
may also explain why Pratap, who was without an heir, sought to a ge . a 
child as his heir and successor, thus potentially sidelining Amar’s Dae . Singh 
ascending to the J&K throne on Pratap’ death.) As cany z ae = died before he 
attempted to ‘have the matter out with the Kashmir Durbar’. m e i 
could successfully do so.” Moti’s successor, Baldev Singh, sent a long app cane the 
British Resident, H.S. Barnes, in 1895. One of Balde ys complanis ai Poonch 
J&K state had started to use the terms ‘jagir and ‘jagirdar in reference = kiere 
and its Raja, However, the Raja of Poonch believed that his domain wa 
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of which he was chief, although his state was ‘subordinate’, ‘dependent’ ora 
state to J&K. However, his state also communicated with its ‘overlord’ not dire w: 
but indirectly via the ‘Foreign Office of the Jammu State’, which showed a dig 


degree of separation.* These points were important for Baldev as “The Poonely, 


Rajas have never been termed or treated as mere “Jagirdars” by the Kashnyjy 


Government’ .”? 


The issues of the status of Poonch came up in 1927, presumably in the Si 
vening period between the death of Raja Sukhdev Singh some time in 1927 ana. 
the future succession of Jagatdev Singh, who became Raja some time in 19284 
A British official, Sir Evelyn Howell, provided the Government of India with 
two letters about this issue, dated 19 October and 21 November 1927. Thess 
followed a meeting between Howell and Maharaja Hari Singh 15 October 1927, 
in which Howell gave some non-committal opinions to Hari Singh that contrac 
dicted his clear advice to the Government of India, thus keeping open the latter’ 


options in relation to controlling Hari Singh. Howell claimed that Currie’s Robe : 


kar of 1848 had been ‘accepted by the parties concerned’ and that the ‘most 
solvent features’ of Currie’s award were that Maharaja Gulab Singh had granted 
Poonch to Rajas Jawahir and Moti Singh after the treaty of 1846 ‘as an Taga 
which may either mean a dependency or simply a tract of country. No mention 
was made that the grant was a Jagir’. This meant that the management of the 
maharaja’s dominions, whether under his direct possession or indirect possession 
or control, rested with the maharaja. Furthermore, there were prescribed terms 
for the rajas of Poonch, Jawahir and Moti Singh, who were required to make 
certain annual payments to the maharaja and ‘were forbidden to commit any 
important act without consulting Maharaja Gulab Singh’. This did not mean that 
Poonch necessarily was a jagir, but it certainly was a feudatory, although this also 
‘implied some measure of separate jurisdiction’. On the 9 February 1928, the 
Government of India wrote to Maharaja Hari Singh and informed him some- 
what vaguely that Currie’s 1848 award meant that the British had no role to play 
in the relations between the maharaja and the raja of Poonch, except if either 
party appealed to the Government of India ‘to compel observance’ of the terms 
of Currie’s 1848 agreement. 

To the Government of India however, Howell made it clear that the British 
were not justified in interfering in the domestic relationship between the raja of 
Poonch and the maharaja of J&K, except in its role as the paramount power to 
enforce its rights and obligations. Hence, if Maharaja Hari Singh wanted to alter 
the instruction (or sanad) given to the new Raja of Poonch, the Government of 
India did not need to express any opinion on this internal matter. Maharaja Hart 
Singh apparently went ahead and stated in the sanad (possibly also called a patta, 
as is discussed below) that Poonch was a Jagir and that J&K had certain rights in 
Poonch. As a result, the ‘young and inexperienced? Jagatdev Singh ‘was forced to 
employ a number of Kashmir officials’. They encroached on his rights and pow- 
ers—and eventually caused him to become disenchanted with Maharaja Hari 
Singh’s provocative actions. 

On 27 February 1936 the Raja of Poonch, Jagatdev Singh, sent a memorial to 
the Viceroy of India. It had been compiled with the help of a lawyer, B.B. 
Chaterjee.” In legal terms, a memorial is usually described as a written statement 
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i hough Jagatdev’s memo- 
ini ented to a sovereign or ruler. Alt agatd c 
òf facts oF ey taneh of te historical information given above in this T 
igni ce of the Raja’s memorial was that he went straight a the men 
si Seles Raja Baldev Singh, Jagatdev approached the poi 
aoe ee of India seeking a review of the relationship ee ae 
to ek This put the British in a position in which they had to ee ae 
+ iti : ap Jag- 
ia’s petition. In what amounted to a ‘scattergun Ja 
to address mg i : number of things. These included being ae 
sey a ok not J&K’s control—the latter position being not = ied y 
aei a rights’®—and wanting the ‘Ruling house 8 ari o 
a raio ich it was entitled and a ‘legitimate share of the 
= a N of Jammu and Kashmir’.” Furthermore, Pa 
pat d a ‘Kashmir Durbar’ stopped from encroaching on x oo se ra 3 
Nese i d the state of Poonch by try1 ; 
: ler and chief of Poonch an the st onch ; 
paki T Ruler of Poonch of his ultimate judicial eae in eine 
i Poonch treasury to ‘the dictates and 1 
subordinate the ruler and the treas ee saa 
ahe Durbar through the Kashmir Legislative Assembly’; third, to imp 


cials on Poonch; and, fourth—and very importantly—to deprive ‘the State and 


ulers of Poonch of their due and legitimate Customs Revenue known 
k hala Ferry Rasoom’.® This latter was a significant source of revenue a 
5 le ne ade going into or coming out from J&K via the Pan y 
Road had to cross the Jhelum River at Kohala—and therefore pay : siete 
customs fee. It is not surprising that the voracious Hart Singh wanted to 

i ue. 
Se culmination of a an! ae 
jonshi j j ive, Going back at leas 
relationship between the Maharaja and his relative a 
en the Raja ascended the Poonch throne, the two men 

ee S eree In that year, Maharaja Hari w anne 
‘very kind and generous letter’ giving assurance to Re se 
‘ ady to forget and forgive the {undetailed] past, and that í ) 
Flt Cae j help’ Jagatdev. According to the British Saas : sas mats 
pity’ that the relations between the two rulers had ener s Br, 
since then’ (1928), particularly as the Resident believed that A en tae 
leave Jagatdev Singh alone ‘so long as he ruled Poonch wit! nena yon 
ciency’! Apart from—or perhaps because oftheir persona pene S 
another, this deterioration was due, in part, to some incidents K PE 
Raja appeared to fail to observe appropriate protocols at some J&K s 


pace ‘ ’ who was the 
For his part, the Raja wrote a ‘provocative’ letter to a Mr Wakefield’, w 


J&K Foreign Minister, which the British, who clearly sided ie 
successfully encouraged Jagatdev to withdraw. Nevertheless, ‘ seversiy22 A 
apparently furious with the Raja and wanted to punish his TA : cen ata 
year later, the Raja again snubbed official protocol in an ‘unp a henaa 
state function at which J&K ‘nobles and jagirdars’ had ee ee the Resident, 
the Maharaja, who had just returned from England. Accor ph to differentiate 
the Raja’s ‘ill-advised’ action ‘may have been due OT tees how disrespect 
himself from the other jagirdars than to a deliberate cas to st me es 
to the Maharaja’. Jagatdev was apologetic and sought the Maharajas torg 
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However, he was banned from the Maharaia’s i ich a 
June 1931, Hari Singh reduced the Raja’s iss of a nh tasty 
Various reports and file annotations suggest that the Raja of Poonch was 
ently a tactless and somewhat inept man, that the Maharaj 
sive and sometimes discourteous towards him, and that there was certaj 
acrimony on both sides. By late 1931 Jagatdev had had enough. As he put} 
despite pursuing a policy of ‘patience and forbearance for a very long tim ary 
Hari Singh’s ‘consistent series of acts of ... aggression’, the Raja’s patience nipa 
out. He now intended to lay his grievances before the Government of India By 
oe this intention had transformed into his memorial. j 3 
n responding to the Raja of Poonch’s memorial, the British i sh 
Robkar, which stated that Poonch had a right to exist but a E p nii 


guns from thirteen to ning | 


a was apparently aggre) 
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ement to his advantage and thereby obtain ‘a larger measure of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Poonch’. The British, through their Resident, had sought to 
te’ the Kashmir-Poonch relationship to limit the Maharaja s interference in 
Poonch.” However, this had clearly not satisfied the Raja of Poonch, Jagatdev 
Singh, who made his memorial to the British in 1936. a 
However, with the death of Jagatdev in 1940, his only son, Shiv Ratandev 
Singh, became the new Raja. Shiv Ratandev was a minor to whom Maharaja Hari 
Singh granted the title of Raja. In relation to his succession to the jagir of Poonch, 
Hari Singh made a formal proclamation that stated that the Raja would not 
exercise any powers of the administration over Poonch until he attains [bis] 
majority and is considered to be fit’ to have an investiture in accordance with a 
patta to be granted by the Maharaja. In the meantime, Hari Singh appointed a 


the agre 


























ti n ARA pe and Kashmir. Apart from agreeing with and reiterating Curries ian, who was his military secretary, to look after ‘the minor Raja’s person and 
i ji po 7 Hi the ritish also told the Raja—who disagreed both with Currie and property’, while an administrator responsible directly to the Maharaja would look 
i koi f ; with the British stance—that Jagatdev Singh should have presented his petition to after ‘the administration of the Jagir.“ The British deemed it ‘hardly practicable’ 
yet the Kashmir Durbar, and not to the British via their Resident in Jammu and to object to the ‘new’ arrangements that the Maharaja had actually been seeking 
f ES; 7 Kashmir. Equally, if the Raja wanted to present a review petition, he also would for some time, whereby Poonch’s administration was to be carried out ‘in con- 
merie need to do so through the Kashmir Durbar. In response, the Raja informed the formity’ with the J&K Constitution (which allowed the Maharaja to dominate 
| iatt Political Secretary of the Government of India that he would send his memorial J&K) and whereby Poonch’s courts came under the control of, and allowed Poon- 
| ve fs to the Secretary of State for India in London as a form of appeal against the order chis to appeal to, the J&K High Court. These arrangements were ‘almost cer- 
i C: }. of the Government of India.” Nevertheless, the Political Secretary noted that ‘No tainly an improvement’ for the people of Poonch. On the other hand, the British 
at a action’ was needed in relation to Jagatdev’s possible appeal.” This was because, as would not accept any moves by Hari Singh to ‘abolish the levy of a separate 
| « j far as the British were concerned, all petitions and memorials from the Raja of customs duty in the jagir’ unless he paid the Raja ‘adequate compensation’. This 
maiii Poonch should have been made ‘through the proper channel, i.e. the Govt. of was probably a reference to Hari Singh’s desire to secure the abovementioned 
| goo, ie & Kashmir which itself should then forward these to the Resident, ora lucrative Kohala Ferry Rasoom and other customs duties. ; Me r ; 
Cue igher authority, ‘without any unavoidable delay’.** Following this procedure, the The Maharaja’s proclamation and moves to bring Poonch under his total and ae 
Sy one eee had sent the Raja of Poonch’s memorial of 27 February 1936, which direct control were not necessarily well received. The British felt no need to com- pie l i 
fe-s is bee cen (mis)addressed to the Resident, to the J&K Government for remarks ment on, or to express any appreciation for, the arrangements that would be made aii 
Cfa etore submission to the Government of India.” An earlier letter from the ‘Resi- by Hari Singh for the ‘minority administration in Poonch, [e]xcept to the extent eid 
t's x dent in Kashmir’, who thought that the Raja might be trying to ‘outstrip his that they may conflict with Sir Frederick Currie’s award’. The British also agreed ie) ' | | 
la Pi status’, also stated that a British order of 9 February 1928 had ‘definitely settled’ that the Raja’s widow, the Rani—‘an extremely cantankerous and quarrelsome | oat 
ai ES D Poonch: its status was a ‘subordinate Jagirdar of Kashmir’.® Relations lady’ who, the J&K Government feared, ‘may contaminate her son (now aged i a 
Ea 3 een the Maharaja and the Raja were therefore a ‘domestic matter’ on which fifteen) with disloyal ideas’ about the J&K administration—should be excluded 
ae the Government of India did not need to comment.” As a jagirdar, the Raja from the minority administration; this was because ‘she [was] uneducated’. A 


therefore needed to submit all petitions and correspondence with the British 
through the J&K Government. 

In correspondence after Jagatdev Singh’s death in 1940, notes on British files 
also talk of a patta that Maharaja Hari Singh granted to the Raja of Poonch in 
1928 at the time of the Raja’s succession (although Jagatdev failed to mention it 
in any of his correspondence).* (This may be similar to, or the same as, the sanad 
discussed above.) The patta appears to have been an ‘agreement’ with at least 


‘huge gathering’ of the ‘Poonch Public’ passed a resolution on 30 July 1940 that l l 
expressed the gathering’ ‘profound sorrow and deep indignation and resentment ai: 
of the Maharaja’s proclamation and his description of Poonch as a jagir and the g i i 
Raja as a jagirdar. The resolution noted that the ‘beloved’ Raja and the ‘Poonch al | 
public’ had presented memorials to the paramount power against the J&K Durbar i 

which, according to them, ‘are yet pending’. It called on the people of Poonch ‘to 
unite and continue the struggle in a constitutional and peaceful manner, until 


eleven clauses that comprised rules that the young Raja (he was then less than 
twenty-six years old, given that his elder brother, Sukhdev, had been born in 1901) 
agreed to obey. The patta was based on Currie’s 1848 Robkar. While it was an 
agreement solely between the Maharaja and the Raja, the British had been shown 
a version ‘confidentially’ and the document had been ‘modified in several aspects 
on [their] advice’. Nevertheless, Hari Singh made ‘several attempts’ to interpret 
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Poonch State is free from the bondage and absolutely unwarranted yoke and 
interference of the Kashmir durbar’.”” ma 
Hence, while the British were ambivalent about the new administrative 
arrangements between Poonch and J&K, some, perhaps many, of the Poonchis 
were displeased with them. For his part, Maharaja Hari Singh hoped that the 
arrangements that he ordered would ‘ensure, during the minority of the Jagirdar, 
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APPENDIX I 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION 
OF J&K IN 1941 


dix. Three tables (One, Three and Five) provide 
lation and religious majority of each of J&K’ 
three provinces—Jammu, Kashmir and the Frontier Districts—on a district and 
tehsil (sub-district) basis. The other three tables (Two, Four, Six) provide details 
about the religious composition of each province on a district basis. 

While some authors and publications (mainly pro-Pakistan) do not consider 
either the Gilgit (Leased Area) or the Gilgit Agency to have been part of the 
princely state of Jammu and Kashmir, the 1941 Census included statistics for these 
areas. The British administered these areas on behalf of the J&K Government! 
until they retroceded them to the Maharaja Hari Singh on 1 August 1947. On 28 
July, he sent a governor to take over the administration of these areas from the 
withdrawing British.? Hence, on 15 August 1947, these areas were under Maharaja 
Hari Singh’s direct, albeit tenuous, administration and control. 


There are six tables in this appen 
information about the area, popu 


Areas and symbols 


All areas in the tables in this appendix are in square miles unless otherwise 
specified. 


The tables contain various symbols. These are used consi 


D: District 

H: Hindus 

M: Muslims 
Pop.: Population. 


stently between tables: 
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Table H.1: Jammu Province in 1941: Area, Population and Religious Majority by District 








and Tehsil 
District: Tehsil Area 1941 Pop. — Majority* Comments 
Chenani Jagir 95 11,796 81.22% H Totally surrounded by Udham- 
pur District 
Jammu 1,147 431,362 57.53%H -~= 
~Akhnoor 317 88,821 Hindu - 
—Jammu 346 156,556 Hindu Included Jammu City 
~Samba 327 89,464 Hindi - 
Sri Ranbirsinghpura 157 96,521 Slightly H Smallest tehsil in J&K 
Kathua 1,023 177,672 74.31% H_ Smallest district in J&K 
~Basohli 614 70,624 Hindu - 
~Jasmergarh 185 59,670 Hindu - 
~Kathua 224 47,378 Hindu - 
Mirpur 1,627 386,655 80.41%M — 
—Bhimber 698 162,503 64.79% M — 
—Kotli 574 111,037 Muslim - 
—Mirpur 355 113,115 Muslim - 
Poonch Jagir 1,627 421,828 >90%M District total 1,000 greater than 
: sum of tehsils 
—Bagh 321 101,091 Muslim Sikhs outnumber Hindus 
—Haveli 479 110,733 Muslim Included Poonch Town 
[-Karloop Jagir] [4] - + Counted in Jammu and 
Ramnagar tehsils 
—Mendhar 479 100,704 Muslim - 
—Sudhnoti 348 108,300 Muslim Majority of Hindus live in 
Sudhnoti 
Reasi 1,789 257,903 68.06% M Census states >67% Muslim 
-Rampur Rajouri 806 140,844 79.09%M — 
=Reasi 983 117,059 54.80% M — 
Udhampur 5,070 294,217 56.02% H - 
—Bhadrawah 553 ` 44,518 Hindu - 
—Kishtwar 3,021 60,893 Muslim - 
~Ramban 588 75,793 Muslim = 
—Ramnagar 525 60,076 Hindu ~ 
~Udhampur 383 52,937 Hindu = 
Total JP 12,378 1,981,433 61.19% M — 





Source: Census of India 1941,Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part III, Village Tables, 
Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942. 
Key: JP Jammu Province. 


* Percentages only specified where tehsil figures have been provided by census. 
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Table II.2: Muslims and Hindus in Jammu Province as Percentages of their Respective Districts, as Percentages of the Province and as Percentages 


of their Respective Communities. 








%D AJP %H Pop.JP* %JP 
1. 


81.22 
57.53 


%JP %M Hindus 
74.31 


0.1 


%D 


Muslims 


District 








0.60 
21.77 
8.97 


11,796 
431,362 
177,672 


386,655 


30 


0.48 
12.53 


9,581 
248,173 


0.18 


1 


18.70 
39.60 


2,205 
170,789 
>45,000 
310,900 
379,645 


Chenani 


Jammu 


Kathua 
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14.85 


21.29 
100.00 


19.51 
13.01 


421,828 
257,903 
294,217 
1,981,433 


17.91 
8.63 
5.15 

10.96 


33.68 
22.37 
100.00 


66 
7 
32 


4 
8 
37.19 


Source: Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part I, Village Tables, Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir 


Government, 1942. 


6. 
3.21 
1.92 


16.44 

9.00 
31.30 
56.02 


132,022 
63,576 
37,965 
80,725 

164,820 

736,862 


14.09 

3.71 
25.64 
31.31 
14.48 
10.59 


100.00 


8.62 
2.27 
15.69 
19.16 
8.86 
6.48 
61.19 


25.33 
80.41 
>90.00 
£68.06 
43.62 


175,539 
128,327 


1,212,405 


Poonch 
Udhampur 
Total JP 


Mirpur 
Reasi 








Jains, Buddhists and unspecified others (0.21 per cent). 


) and 4,270 Others: Indian Christians, 


‘over 67 per cent’ (p. 151). 


The census gives this figure as 
* Includes 27,896 Sikhs (1.41 per cent 


Key: JP Jammu Province. 
+ 
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Table II.3: Kashmir Province in 1941: Area, Population and Religious Majority by District 
and Tehsil. 














District: Tehsil Area 1941 Pop. Majority* Comments 

Anantnag 2,814 851,606 91.49% M — 

—Anantnag 1,034 203,827 Muslim - 

—Khas 743 333,881 Muslim Includes Srinagar City, popu- 
lation 207,787 

-Kulgam 588 157,372 Muslim - 

-Pulwama 449 156,526 Muslim - 

Baramulla 3,317 612,428 96.49% M Almost all Hindus are Pandits 

—Baramulla 590 162,903 95.23%M — 

—Sri Partapsinghpora 488 174,583 97.29% M Also known as Badgam 

—Uttarmachipora 2,239 274,942 96.73% M_ Also known as Handwara 

Muzaffarabad 2,408 264,671 92.89 12,922 Sikhs and 5,846 Hin- 
dus in district 

~Karnah 1,342 58,863 Muslim — 

-Muzaffarabad 546 125,585 Muslim > two thirds of Sikhs and Hin- 
dus lived in tehsil 

-Uri 520 80,223 Muslim - 

Total KP 8,539 1,728,705 93.48%M — 


j,k SS 
Source: Census of India 1941,Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part II], Village Tables, 
Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942. 
Key: KP Kashmir Province. 

* Percentages only specified where tehsil figures have been provided by census. 


Table I].4: Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs and Others in Kashmir Province as Percentages of their 
Respective Districts and as Percentages of the Province. 











District Muslims % Hindus % Sikhs % Others* % Total 

Anantnag 779,134 91.49 66,766 7.84 5,621 0.66 85 0.01 851,606 
Baramulla 590,936 96.49 12,919 2.11 8,458 1.38 115 0.02 612,428 
Muzaffarabad 245,858 92.89 5,846 2.21 12,922 4.88 45 0.01 264,671 
Total KP 1,615,928 93.48 85,531 4.95 27,001 1.56 245 0.01 1,728,705 





Source: Census of India 1941,Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part III, Village Tables, 
Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942. 
Key: KP Kashmir Province. , 
* Unidentified, except in Muzaffarabad District where most were Indian 
Christians. 
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Table IL5: Frontier Districts Province in 1941: Area, Population and Religious Majority by 
District and Tehsil. 








District: Tehsil Area 1941 Pop. Majority** Comments 
Astore 1,632 17,026 100.00% M Negligible, uncounted minority; 
5,438 Shias a 

ilgi 6,526 100.00% M <100 non-Muslims, two thirds 

Gilgit Agency 14,680 76,5 E RON 

-Chilas *est 2,800 +15,364 Muslim *Actual area 1,635 

-Hunza xest 3,900 +15,341 Maulia Followers of Agha Khan 

~Ishkuman Fest 1,600  +4,282 Maulia *Actual area 1,018 

-Kuh-Ghizar *est 1,980 +8,512 Maulia Actual area 2,020 

-Nagar *est 1,600 £14,874 Shia - 

~Punial *est 1,600 +8,164 Maulia *Actual area 632 sq. miles 

-Yasin *est 1,200  +9,989 Maulia *Actual area 872 er 

Gilgit (LA) 1,480 22,495 100.00% M Negligible, uncounted minority 


Ladakh District 47,762 195,431 79.05% M Given in census as 195,282; 
difference 149 


~Kargil 7,392 52,853 84.03% M Majority of Muslims were Shia; 
remainder B 


-Ladakh 29,848 36,307 87.77%B - ; f 
~Skardu 8,522 106,271 99.74% M_ 85,000 Muslims were Shia 
Total FDP 63,554 311,478  86.86%M — 








Sources: 1) Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part II, ek 
Tables, Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 19. . 
Census of Azad Kashmir, 1951, Murree?, Iftikhar Ahmad, Chief Enumeration 


Officer, Government of Azad Kashmir, 1952. 


Key: B Buddhist. 
FDP Frontier Districts Province. 


LA Leased Area. l _ 
bd The Survey of Pakistan was able to make more accurate calculations of the size 


of the various districts. According to the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census, the ee 
ures given in the 1941 Census were ‘rough estimates’. The figures given in the 
1951 Azad Kashmir Census were ‘good for practical purposes but do not carry 
the stamp of the Government’? Figures for Hunza and Nagar were still esti- 
mates because the Hunza-China border was not firm and the Hunza-Nagar 
ot been established. Me 
3k ales the 1941 Census. Calculated by working back from vere fig- 
ures with percentage increase figures provided in the 1951 Azad Kashmir 


2 


Dad 


Census. 
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Table H.6: (Non-Shia) Muslims, Shia Muslims, Buddhists and Others 
tricts Province as Percentages of their Tehsils in Ladakh District, as 
Other Districts, and as Percentages of the Province. 


in the Frontier Diş- 
Percentages of the 


District: Tehsil Muslims % Shias Buddhists % Others* % Total 
Astore 17,026 100 5,438 - ~ neg = 17,026 
Gilgit Agency 76,526 100 - - a eee — 76,526 
<100 

Gilgit (LA) 22,495 100 np ~ - neg i 22,495 
Ladakh District 

~Kargil 44,410 84.03 39,427 8,298 15.70 145 0.27 52,853 
—Ladakh 4,086 11.25 np 31,866 87.77 355 0.98 36,307 
-Skardu 105,996 99.74 >85,000 0 - 275 0.26 106,271 
LD total 154,492 79.05 >124,427 40,164 20.55 775 0.40 195,431 
Total FDP 270,539 86.86 — 40,164 12.89 775 0.25 311,478 


ee 
Source: Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part II, Village Tables, 
Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942, 

Key: FDP Frontier Districts Province. 

LA Leased Area. 

LD Ladakh District. 

neg Negligible. The whole population was Muslim ‘except for a negligible 

minority’. 

np Not provided in 1941 Census. 

X ‘Others’ comprised 562 Hindus, 135 Unspecified Others and 78 Sikhs. 
Figure given in the 1941 Census for District total was 195,282 (difference 
149). 

Not counted in total for Frontier Districts Province. 


ak 


tok 
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MAJORITY POSITION OF MUSLIMS IN 1941 


For three reasons, the figures in Table 1.1 may moderately understate the majority 
position of Muslims in 1941. 


1) The overall population figures would have been greater if the a aie 
not been taken in February 1941 when many men went from J&K to x = - 
tricts, particularly to Punjab, mainly looking for work ‘to supplement the m = ; 
incomes they extract from their lands’.' They returned home in A 
migration particularly affected districts in Jammu Province, especial be 
majority Mirpur and Poonch, where agricultural holdings were pon or S 
the Muslim-majority districts of Baramulla and Anantnag in Kashmir i mie 
which had severe winters. Men in the Frontier Districts also went . ot ef ie 
of J&K and to Punjab looking for work, but not in the same sort of numbe 
other two provinces. 
9) Sauna aa for all districts of Jammu Province would have a 
greater in 1941 but for the heavy recruiting of men from this province, w Sa 
Muslims were in the majority, into the British Indian Army. When the census e 
taken in February 1941, many of these men, the majority of whom bay es 
probably Muslims, would have been outside J&K. Counting some or all o " 
would have boosted the numerical position of Muslims in Jammu Province 
po Jammu Province provided large numbers of soldiers who pee bree 
J&K, although men in the Gilgit Agency did join the local, British-officere git 
Scouts. While the various districts of Jammu Province had been long-term sup A 
pliers of men to the British Indian Army, numbers were up in 1941 Pa R 
World War II. No specific figures are available, but estimates of the BES er ae 
from Jammu Province who served in the British Indian Army range trom 39, 
to 100,000. A reasonable figure appears to be 50,000 (see Appendix IV). ss 
Although the 1941 Census did not give any specific figures, it TEN ene 
the seven districts of Jammu Province as providing men to either pala Pi 
Army or the J&K State Army. In discussing Jammu Province overal, it stated: 


A good percentage of the population in all districts belongs to what HA a Ee 
the sake of convenience, the martial classes, mostly Rajputs, both Hindu Zn a 5 absence 
elements are recruited for the army both in the State and in British India and ther 
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from their homes on military duty has a small effect on the permanent population. As this 
census coincided with the war and considerable recruiting activity, the population ofsome 
villages and localities with military service connections may well have been affected more 
than usual.? 


In Hindu-majority Jammu District, the census said: 


While agriculture is the chief means of subsistence except in urban areas, the rural popula- 
tion has other sources of income. The Rajputs and other classes accustomed to join the 
army form a considerable part of the population and pensions and pay for military service 
constitute an appreciable addition to the family funds in many homes.? 


Although these Rajputs would have been both Hindu and Muslim, many of. 


the Hindus would have joined the J&K State Army. Jammu District was the dis- 
trict from which the Maharaja came and the loyalty of the Hindus would not have 
been in doubt. For the same reason, in terms of becoming a soldier, the British 
Indian Army was far more accessible to Muslims than the J&K State Army. The 
number of Muslims in the J&K Army was not large, possibly because the Maharaja 
doubted their loyalty. Out of 7,957 men in his army in 1926, a maximum of 2,000 
were Muslims.‘ The rest were Hindu Dogras, apart from about 1,000 ‘Gorkas’ 
[Gurkhas]. By 1939, the J&K State Army had grown to 9,078 men, although the 
ethno-religious mix was similar to that of 1926.5 

In Hindu-majority Kathua District, the census stated that the whole district was 
almost entirely dependent on agriculture, although ‘Rajputs from Kathua are 
recruited in fair numbers for the Indian Army’. 

In Hindu-majority Udhampur District: ‘The large Rajput element, especially 
in Ramnagar, provides recruits for the military services in the State and the army 
in British India’,’ 

In Muslim-majority Reasi District: ‘Considerable numbers of the Rajput ele- 
ments join the State army and by this means relieve the straitened circumstances 
existing in the majority of homes’. 

In the Muslim-majority Mirpur District: 


An unusual feature of the Mirpur Muslim community is that females exceed males; this is 
exceptional and indicates the large number of men out of the district at the time of the 
census earning a living elsewhere ... Agriculture in the Kotli and Mirpur Tehsils can not 
fully support the people who are strong and virile; there are no industries worth the name. 
The result is that large numbers of the adult male population of both tehsils, Mirpur m 
particular, leave the district for periods varying in length in search of employment of all 
kinds. They join the army in large numbers as well as the mercantile marine operating from 
Indian ports; some of them are found as traders and seamen all over the world. Bhimber is 
not affected to the same extent although many of its men join the army.” 


For the Poonch jagir, the census stated: 


The [population] increase is below the average for the whole State. This may be attributed 
partly to increased migration to the Punjab in the winter, when the census was taken, in 
search of employment and enlistment in various units of the Indian Army with which this 
district, especially tehsils Bagh and Sudhnoti, has a close and long established association. 


The percentage increase is lowest in the Sudhnoti Tehsil ... [due] to the fact that er ie 


tehsil nearest to the Punjab, and [is] probably most affected by movement in se 
employment and by enlistment." 
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In Bagh and Sudhnoti tehsils of Poonch jagir, the census in particular continued: 


, the average size of holdings is small, crops are uncertain and ae bie] ane = 
meet local requirements. The other tehsils are subject to the same di a > o ma 
extent. A considerable number of men from the Bagh and Sudhnoti Te a Al T a sm: 
numbers from Haveli and Mendhar Tehsils, enlist in the various units o ai Le ay 
and get employment in various civil departments, especially ane in Britis 5 oe bred 
of them get domestic service in one capacity or another. Most of these ea Š u: : saa 
homes at varying intervals. They do not dispose of any land they a ave. i e Peai 
area for good. It is reasonable to suppose that at the recent census a larger number o a 
than usual were away from their homes at the time of enumeration owing to incre; 


; 1 
enlistment and the increased demand for labour. 


3) The exact numbers of Muslims in the districts of Kathua and the Poonch 
jagir were unknown. The 1941 Census states that in Kathua District there were 
was a Muslim population of ‘over 45,000”? and that in Poonch jagir over 90 Per 
cent of the total population is Muslim’. These appear to be minima only, thus 
understating the number of Muslims. 
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APPENDIX IV 


INDIAN ARMY SOLDIERS EROM POONCH, MIRPUR 


The (British) Indian Army was far more accessible to J&K Muslims than the J&K 
State Army, which was dominated by Hindus. The areas of J&K that provided the 

atest numbers of recruits to the Indian Army were those districts of Jammu 
Province that had poor land or small, uneconomic holdings, particularly Poonch 
jagir. These areas were also located close to British India (that is, India under direct 
British rule) and major recruiting centres such as Rawalpindi and Sialkot. While 
ammu Province served in the Indian Army, Kashmiris 


large numbers of men from J 
were not considered a martial race and were not encouraged to join. Men in the 


Frontier Districts Province, particularly from Gilgit, joined the local, British- 
officered Gilgit Scouts; few appear to have served in the Indian Army. 

Large numbers of Poonchis and Mirpuris served in both world wars as Indian 
Army soldiers. They enlisted as ‘Punjabi Musalmans’ (Muslims) mainly in the 
Punjab Regiment.’ Part 2 of Appendix III details the mentions in the 1941 Cen- 
sus of enlistments into the (British) Indian Army of men from six of the Jammu 
Province’s seven districts. The final three paragraphs of this section deal specifically 
with Mirpur District and the Poonch jagir. 


Other mentions of Poonchis, Mirpuris (in alphabetical order) 


Annexure 4 contained in the ‘Memorial from the Raja of Poonch’ to the then 
Viceroy of India in 1936 states that of Poonch’ ‘total population of 3,33,386 souls 
[sic], there are 1,73,000 [sic] men and leaving aside the children, the old and the 
invalid the number of men of the [sic] fighting age comes to about 57,670. Owing 
to the Late Raja Sahibs untiring efforts and vast personal influence about 18,000 
men joined the Indian army in various capacities during the [First World WJar 
which approximately means one out of every three men of the fighting age of the 
state ... he inspired so much enthusiasm into the hearts of his warlike subjects. ... 
By sending every third man of the [sic] fighting age to the front he stands first 
amongst all the Indian chiefs of this Vast Empire’.? The Census of Azad Kashmir, 
1951, Murree?, Iftikhar Ahmad, Chief Enumeration Officer, Government of Azad 
Kashmir, 1952, p. 5, states there were ‘seventy thousand demobilised Muslim soldiers 
ofthe two World Wars’ in the districts of Poonch, Mirpur and Muzaffarabad. 
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Kashmir’ Fight for Freedom, Department of Public Relations, Azad Kashmir 


ernment, 1948, p. 1, states that 100,000 Muslims from J&K served in World We, ; 


II, After war broke out, even though ‘Moslems volunteered to take part in it on 
the side of the United Nations [sic], they were not allowed to join Kashmir forces 
in large numbers. They had to join the British Indian Army. The number of these 


Moslem volunteers was 100,000, forming a force about ten times as large ag the 


Kashmir army’. The figure of 100,000 may be overstated. 


Sardar M. Ibrahim Khan, The Kashmir Saga, Lahore, Ripon Printing Press, 1965, 
p.71, claims there were ‘no less than 80,000 discharged soldiers from the old 
Indian Army in Poonch’. (This may include World War I veterans.) Ibrahim, a 
Poonchi, was the founder President of Azad (Free) Kashmir. On p.52, he states 
that Maharaja Hari Singh had seen ‘a great gathering of about forty thousand 
men, almost all ex-Servicemen of the British Army from Sudhnutti and B 
Tehsils of Poonch, assembled to greet him on April 21, 1947 at Rawalakot’. 


Josef Korbel, Danger in Kashmir, Princeton University Press, revised edition, 1966 
[First edition 1954], pp. 54-5, citing a document published in Azad Kashmir 
(Jammu: A Muslim Province, Kashmir Publications, Muzaffarabad, Azad Kashmir, 
p. 13’, no author or publication date given) states that in World War II, 71,667 citi- 
zens of J&K served in the Indian forces. Of these, 60,402 were Muslims. Korbel 
was a member of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP) ‘during its early and critical days’ (p. viii). 


Alastair Lamb, Birth of a Tragedy. Kashmir 1947, Karachi, Oxford University Press, 
1994, p. 60, states that ‘over 20,000 of them [Poonchis} served in the Indian Army 
in World War I. In World War II, the number was far higher; at its end at least 
60,000 ex-servicemen returned to the Jagir’. 


Tan Stephens, Pakistan, London, Ernest Benn Limited, second (revised) edition, 
1964, p. 199, relates that Indian recruiting authorities long ago noted the fighting 
qualities of the ‘sturdy’ Sudhans, one of the main Poonch tribes. According to 
Stephens, who was Editor of The Statesman in 1947, over 40,000 Sudhans served 
in the Indian Army during World War II. 


G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir. Being a History of Kashmir From the Earliest Times to Our Own, 
Lahore, The University of Punjab,Volume II, 1949, p. 816, stated that J&K supplied 
31,000 recruits to the British Indian Army out of which Punch (Poonch) was 
‘particularly prominent in ... offering recruits’, 


Richard Symonds, The Making of Pakistan, London, Faber and Faber, 1950, p. 157, 
confirms that the ‘craggy, barren jagir’ contributed the number of troops stated by 
Stephens (above). 


Richard Symonds, In the Margins of Independence; A Relief Worker in India and Paki- 
stan (1941-1949), Karachi, Oxford University Press, 2001, p. 76, also states retro- 
spectively but on the basis of diaries that he kept at the time (p. 4) that 70,000 
Poonchis had served in the Indian Army ‘during the [Second World WJar’. 


Hugh Tinker, India and Pakistan. A Political Analysis, New York, Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1962, p. 152, Footnote 1, notes that, before 1939, apart from Punjab, Nepal 
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APPENDIX V 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL COMPOSITION 
OF J&K AFTER THE 1949 CEASEFIRE 


The inconclusive fighting between Indian and pro-Pakistan forces over J&K 
ended with a United Nations-brokered ceasefire on 1 January 1949. Prior to this, 
India’s military forces had mounted two major offensives in J&K in May 1948 and 
in late 1948, which gained it the upper hand and much territory. However, India 
failed to take possession of J&K’s western and northern parts. Conversely, the 
pro-Pakistan forces comprising the Pakistan and Azad armies and residual 
Pukhtoons could not capture J&K’s eastern and central portions. Indeed, one Azad 
Kashmiri believed that, had the pro~Pakistan forces not agreed to the ceasefire, 
they ‘probably would have lost the rest of Poonch, Mirpur and Muzaffarabad’ to 
Indian forces.! That is, they would have lost all of Azad Kashmir. 

When the ceasefire on 1 January 1949 came into effect, fighting had divided 
the former princely state into Indian J&K and what I call Pakistan-Administered 
J&K. Indian J&K. consisted of Jammu, the Kashmir Valley and Ladakh; Pakistan- 
Administered J&K comprised Azad Kashmir and the Northern Areas. While all of 
J&K nominally belonged to India as a result of Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession, 
pro-Pakistan forces had obtained some 30,000 sq. miles of territory’ while India 
had ‘lost’—it had never actually possessed them physically—some 638 whole 
villages, forty-four part villages, four towns and 1.3 million people.* The area 
under Indian control was approximately 54,000 sq. miles, almost 70 per cent of 
which comprised Ladakh. 

After the 1949 ceasefire, governments on both sides of the ceasefire line rea- 
ligned the boundaries of various districts, and parts thereof, to incorporate changes 
forced on them by the loss or gain of territory and for administrative purposes. 
After these changes, Kathua District in (Indian) Jammu was the sole district with 
the same boundaries as at the time of the census in 1941. (The areas given in the 
tables below are in square miles.) 


Azad Kashmir 


The most obvious change to J&K was the creation of Azad Kashmir. It consisted 
of three districts: Mirpur, Poonch and Muzaffarabad. Poonch and Mirpur com- 
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prised territory from the former districts of Mirpur and Poonch 


Jagir in the 
former Jammu Province that had been liberated from Maharaja Hari Singh 
control and then, subsequently, not lost to India. Muzaffarabad i 


areas of Kashmir Province freed from the Maharaja’s control 
by India. These included the former Muzaffarabad tehsil and 
tehsil, both of which had been in Muzaffarabad District, plus s 
Baramulla District. 


Azad Kashmir did not extend to the other area of J 


and not recap 


directly administered by a political agent appointed by Pakistan. India claims Azad 
Kashmir and the Northern Areas. It calls them collectively Pakistan-Occupied 


Kashmir (POR), although it also sometimes uses this term to refer to Azad Kash- 
mir exclusively. 


Table V.1: Makeup of Azad Kashmir before and after 1947. 








District 1941 size New size 1941 Pop. New Pop.* Comments 








Muzaffarabad 2,408 2,082 264,671 220,971 New size had 260 
sq. miles from Baramulla 
Poonch# 1,627 969 421,828 293,723 - 
Mirpur 1,627 1,443 386,655 371,459 - 
Total NIE 4,494 [1,073,154] 886,153 All Muslims, except 790 


Hindus and others 


eee 
Sources: 1) Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part III, Village 
Tables, Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942; 
2) Census of Azad Kashmir, 1951, Murree?, Iftikhar Ahmad, Chief Enumeration 
Officer, Government of Azad Kashmir, 1952. 
Key: NIE Not in existence. 
Pop. Population, either of the whole district in 1941 or of the new, smaller district 
in 1951. 


According to the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census. 
# Referred to as ‘Punch’ in the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census. 


* 


Jammu Province 


Even though it had lost 2,412 sq. miles to Azad Kashmir, India still held the 
majority of Jammu Province after 1949. This was an area slightly larger than 
10,000 sq. miles. (Indian) Jammu now comprised those districts that had a Hindu 
majority in 1947, plus Reasi District and those parts of the former Jammu Prov- 
ince’s western districts of the jagir of Poonch and Mirpur that the Indian Army 
had recaptured from pro-Pakistan forces in bitter fighting. (Indian) Jammu also 
had an ‘alternative’ Poonch District, within which was located Poonch City, the 
major city in the former jagir of Poonch and the place to which many Hindus and 
Sikhs in western Jammu Province fled, after religious violence started in the prov- 
ince in 1947. India has always held Poonch City, despite it being heavily besieged 
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District comprised : 

=e ee Bhaderwah, parts of the Chenani jagir and parts of Reasi tehsil in the 
sehtwat > 

former Reasi 

of Himachal 


a thin slice of Uni 
ome of the former 


&K under Pakistan’s control: 
the liberated areas of Gilgit and Baltistan, later called the Northern Areas (NAs), 


This region was separated from Azad Kashmir around November 1947 and was 
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elements in 1947—48. India’s ability to use air power to resupply the city 
enemy 


> Be 
as the decisive factor in India’s favour. 


N 7 ; 

Major changes to Jammu Province’s districts were made after the ceasefire. ee 

l d Doda was created out of Udhampur District's northern tehsi S of 
e 


District. Doda was contiguous to Ladakh District and the Indian 
Pradesh. The much smaller Udhampur District inherited a o a 

: tehsil and moved westwards to become the geographical heart o p : 
noi District was enlarged by the inclusion of one village from U ampu 
anneal nty-seven inhabited and nineteen uninhabited villages of Bhimber 
ood of Mi i Dustrict (India’s) Poonch District became slightly larger with the 
ai : abe former Reasi District’s other tehsil of Rajauri and some residual 
oon of Kot tehsil and Bhimber tehsil, previously in Mirpur District. 


‘Table V.2: Makeup of (Indian) Jammu after the 1949 ceasefire. 








District** 1941 size New size 1941 Pop. New Pop.* Comments 
Jamm 1,249 431,362 516,932 o - : 
4 on 326,061 Old district lost 969 sq. miles 
Poonch 1,627 1,689 421,828 i oe 
istri 1,443 sq. miles 
i 386,655 See AK Old district lost 
Mirpur 1,627 In AK re 
294,217 254,061 -= 
Feii a pee 257,903 NIE To Poonch, Udhampur, Doda, 
ja j i ' Anantnag 
177,672 207,430 - 
es i Ge ee 11.796 NIE To Doda and Udhampur 
Doda NIE 4,380 NIE 268,403 Newly created 


Total JP 12,378 10,073 1,981,433 1,572,887 > 


Sources: 1) Census of India 1941, Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir n aeS 
Tables, Srinagar, R.G. Wreford, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir a a 
2) Census of Azad Kashmir, 195 1, Murree?, Iftikhar Ahmad, Chie 
; 2: 
, Government of Azad Kashmir, 1952; 
3) an of ‘india 1961, Volume VI, Jammu and Kashmir, Part fee poise 
Report, Srinagar, M.H. Kamili, Superintendent of Census Operation 
and Kashmir, Census of India, 1968. 


Key: AK Azad Kashmir. 
JE Jammu Province. 


NIE Notin existence. T et 
Pop Population, either of the whole district in 1941 or of the new district. 
* 


i dia. 
Figures are from the 1961 Census of In eo 
ae in descending order based on respective district popu 





lations in 1941 Census. 


Kashmir Province 


: ‘les of 
As a result of fighting in Kashmir Province, India lost some ae no 
Muzaffarabad and Baramulla districts, mainly to Azad Kashmir, bu 
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APPENDIX VI 


CEASEFIRE LINE IN J&K 


-brokered ceasefire on 1 January 1949 ended the fighting in 
J&K between Indian and pro-Pakistan forces. In July 1949, Pakistan’s and India’s 
military representatives agreed a ceasefire line that formalised J&K’s division. As 
described in more detail below, it snaked through J&K and divided Mirpur Dis- 
trict and Poonch jagir in Jammu Province, Muzaffarabad and Baramulla districts 
in Kashmir Province, and Ladakh District in the Frontier Districts Province. While 
effective, the ceasefire line was also inefficient, According to the 1951 Azad Kash- 
mir Census, ‘Many areas are so torn between Azad Kashmir and India [sic] that 
the village habitation is on one side and its grazing grounds and sources of irriga- 
tion are on the other. Similarly, at places one has the forest and the other has the 
stream that served it for rafting timber.’ To observe military operations and viola- 
tions along the ceasefire line, the United Nations sent a small group of observers, 
the United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMO- 
GIP). It still monitors the line, which was renamed the Line of Control (LOC) 


after the 1971 India-Pakistan war. 


A United Nations 


Ceasefire line described by the 1951 Azad Kashmir Census’ 


‘Starting in the bed of the seasonal stream immediately east of Dhuramdala village 

in Bhimber Tehsil, the cease-fire [sic] line ascends north, and turning west in the 

outer hills follows this direction until it sharply turns curves east near the village 

Siriah which is held by India. Dipping slightly into Kotli Tehsil it follows the 

course of the original boundary line between Punch and Reasi districts leaving 
which it plunges into Punch district taking away a large part of it, including the 
headquarters of the district [Punch Town] and of Mendhar Tehsil. Further on, it 
turns north-east until it touches the original boundary of Punch with Baramula 
[sic] district wherefrom it again zigzags due east to enter Uri Tehsil of which it 
brings a thin slice to Azad Kashmir until passing north of Pir Kanthi it descends 
to the river Jhelum following the course of the Urusa nullah. Across the river the 
line starts from a point almost opposite to the one at which it terminates on its 
left bank. Proceeding north-east the line passes over Chhota Qazinag and running 
for some distance the course of the boundary line between Muzaffarabad and 
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Baramula [sic] districts drops abruptly to the left bank of the Kishenganga river at 
the point of Teethwal. Travelling north along the river for about six miles it leaves 
the river forming a bow the other end of which touches Keran. At Keran tog the 
river takes the place of the cease-fire line for about the same length as at Teethwal, 
From Keran it zigzags east out of the limits of Muzaffarabad district emergi 
from which it dips deep into the north of Baramula [sic] district and passing over 
Chorwan (on the Gurez-Burzil-Astore route) it enters Ladakh district to bisect 
the Tehsil of Kargil. Taking a north-easterly course the line terminates over the 
glaciers of the Saltoro Range which is the western bulwark of the great Kara 
Korum [sic] Range’. 


Ceasefire line described by the 1961 Census of Indiat 


‘[T]he Cease-fire Line, which starting from Kargil runs alongside the northern 
border of tehsil Sopore and enters Handwara detaching 14 1/2 of its villages, It 
then passes through Karnah intersecting the Domel-Uri Road and extends 
through Hajipir road to Haveli Tehsil. Beyond Heveli [sic], the line moves south- 
wards splitting up the tehsils of Mendhar, Kotli and Bhimber. 

‘(The area under Indian control] was reduced by three districts, viz., Astore, 
Gilgit Leased Area and Gilgit Agency and five whole tehsils, viz., Muzaffarabad, 
Skardu, Mirpur, Bagh and Sudhnuti, as also 638 whole and forty-four part villages 
and four towns representing the residual parts of such of the tehsils which were 
split up by the Cease-fire Line. The aggregate area covered by these districts, 
tehsils and villages etc. as provisionally estimated stands at 32,358 sq. miles. 

‘The areas which fell on this side of the said line consisted of six whole districts, 
namely, Anantnag, Udhampur, Jammu, Kathua, Reasi and Chenani and district 
Baramulla less by 14 1/2 villages of Handwara tehsil, parts of district Muzaffarabad 
now constituting the tehsils of Uri and Karnah, part of district Ladakh consisting 
of tehsil Leh and a portion of Kargil tehsil, a part of tehsil Bhimber known as 
nayabat Chhamb and parts of split-up tehsils of Haveli, Mendhar and Kotli which 
together with the nayabat of Nowshera previously included in district Mirpur 
comprise the new Poonch district. In addition, village Mansar of tehsil Leh... [is 
occupied] by the Chinese. 

‘The Directorate of the Map Publications, Dehradun, have [sic] provisionally 
estimated the area on this side of the Cease-Fire Line at 53,664.9 square miles’. 


Area under Pakistan’s administration 


The area of J&K under Pakistan’s direct or indirect administration after the 1949 
ceasefire included the entire districts of Astore, Gilgit (Leased Area) and Gilgit 
Agency and the entire tehsils of Muzaffarabad (Muzaffarabad District), Skardu 
(Ladakh District), Mirpur (Mirpur District) and Bagh and Sudhnoti (Poonch 
Jagir).° Pakistan’s area also included land from: 


e Kotli and Bhimber tehsils in Mirpur District and from Haveli and Mendhar 
tehsils in the Poonch jagir, both districts within Jammu Province; 
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APPENDIX VII 


MAIN OFFICE HOLDERS OF AZAD KASHMIR" 


Presidents (pre- “The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Government Act, 1970’) 


Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 24 October 1947-31 May 1950 
Colonel (Retired) Ali Ahmad Shah 31 May 1950~1 December 1951 
Mir Waiz Yusuf Shah 5 December 1951-21 June 1952 
Colonel (Retired) Sher Ahmad Khan 21 June 1952-31 May 1956 

Mir Waiz Yousuf Shah 31 May 1956-6 September 1956 
Sardar Muhammad Abdul Qayyum Khan 07 September 4956-13 April 1957 
Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 13 April 1957-26 April 1959 

Mr K.H. Khurshid 01 May 1959-5 August 1964 
Khan Abdul Hamid Khan 07 August 1964-7 October 1969 


Chief Executive (appointed by General Yahya’s martial law regime) 


Major-General (Retired) Abdul Rehman 8 October 1969-11 November 
Khan 1970 


President (and Chief Executive; operating under ‘The Azad Jammu and Kashmir 
Government Act, 1970’) 


Sardar Muhammad Abdul Qayyum Khan 12 November 1970-16 April 1975 


(Qayyum lost office after a successful vote of no-confidence. The Speaker of the 

Legislative Assembly, Mr Manzar Masood, then acted as president until Sardar 

Muhammad Ibrahim Khan took office in May 1975. Concurrently, the political 

A in Azad Kashmir changed from a presidential system to a prime ministerial 
ne, 


President (titular head; operating under ‘The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim 
Constitution Act, 1974’, then during the start of General Zia’s martial law regime) 


Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 29 May 1975-31 October 1978 
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Prime Minister (operating under “The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim 
Constitution Act, 1974’) 


Khan Abdul Hamid Khan 29 June 1975-11 August 1977 


(Dismissed by President Ibrahim soon after Zia’s regime took over in Pakistan.) 


Chief Executive and/or President (appointed by General Zia’s martial law regime) 


Tee (Retired) Abdul Rehman 11 August 1977-30 October 1978 

an 

Major-General (Retired) Muhd. Hayat 31 October 1978—February 1983 

Khan [sic] 

Se aa (Retired) Abdul Rehman 01 February 1983-1 October 1985 
an 


Prime Minister (operating post-General Zia’s martial law regime under ‘The Azad 
Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constitution Act, 1974’) 


Sardar Sikandar Hayat Khan 17 June 1985-28 June 1990 
Raja Mumtaz Hussain Rathore 29 June 1990-5 July 1991 

Sardar Muhammad Abdul Qayyum Khan 29 July 1991-30 July 1996 
Barrister Sultan Mahmood Chaudhry 30 July 1996-25 July 2001 
Sardar Sikandar Hayat Khan 25 July 2001-23 July 2006 
Sardar Attique Ahmad Khan 23 July 2006-6 January 2009 
Sardar Mohammad Yaqoob Khan 6 January 2009-22 October 2009 
Raja Muhammad Farooq Haider Khan 22 October 2009-26 July 2010 
Sardar Attique Ahmad Khan 29 July 2010- 


Presidents (titular heads; operating post-General Zia’s martial law under ‘The 
Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constitution Act, 1974’) 


Sardar Muhammad Abdul Qayyum Khan 01 October 1985-28 June 1990 
Sardar Muhammad Abdul Qayyum Khan 26 August 1990-20 July 1991 


(shaq Zafar and Abdur Rashir Abbassi respectively were interim presidents 
between Sardar Qayyum and Sardar Sikandar.) 


Sardar Sikandar Hayat Khan 12 August 1991-25 August 1996 


(End date not certain. Sikandar was re-elected president by the old electoral col- 
lege just before the Legislative Assembly elections of 30 June 1996. He was ousted 
by a successful no-confidence motion at a joint sitting of the Azad Kashmir 
Council and the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly on 12 August 1996.) 


Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 25 August 1996-25 August 2001 
Sardar Mohammed Anwar Khan* 25 August 2001-25 August 2006 
(*Major-General (Retired)) 


Raja Zulgarnain Khan 25 August 2006- 
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APPENDIX VIII 


AZAD KASHMIR ‘COUNCIL LEGISLATIVE LIST” 


Under Section 31 (2), part (a) of The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constitution 
Ad, 1974, the Azad Kashmir Council had ‘exclusive power to make laws with 
respect to any matter in the Council Legislative List’.! This list comprised the 
Interim Constitution’s ‘Third Schedule, Council Legislative List’ (given below). 

Because Pakistan dominated the Azad Kashmir Council, this effectively gave 
Islamabad control over Azad Kashmir’ affairs and a veto power on many issues, 
such as foreign affairs, nuclear matters and law and order issues. Under Section 31 
(2), part (b), the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly (only) had the power to make 
laws with respect ‘to any matter not enumerated in the Council Legislative list’.? 

However, the powers of both the Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly and the 
Azad Kashmir Council were also qualified by Section 31 (3) (provided at the end 
of this appendix). This denied both bodies the power to pass laws to do with 
foreign affairs (including UNCIP affairs), trade, defence and security, and cur- 
rency. While it is unstated, these powers lie with Pakistan. 


Third Schedule: Council Legislative List 


1) Subject to the responsibilities of the Government of Pakistan under the 
UNCIP Resolutions, nationality, citizenship and [naturalisation], migration 
from or into Azad Jammu and Kashmir, and admission into, and emigration 
and expulsion from, Azad Jammu and Kashmir, including in relation thereto 
the regulation of the movements in Azad Jammu and Kashmir of persons not 
domiciled in Azad Jammu and Kashmir. 

2) Post and Telegraphs, including Telephones, Wireless, Broad-casting [sic] and 
other like forms of Communication; Post Office Saving [sic] Bank. 

3) Public debt of the Council, including the borrowing of money on the security 
of the Council Consolidated Fund. 

4) Council public services and Council Public Service Commission. 

5) Administrative courts for Council Subjects. 

6) Council agencies and institutions for the following purposes, that is to say for 
research, professional or technical training, or for the promotion of special 
studies. 
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The salaries, allowances and privileges of the members of the Council and 
[Advisors]. 
Railways- 


oil natural gas; liquids and substances declared by law made by 
1 to be dangerously inflammable. 
f industries, where development under Council control is 

de by the Council to be expedient in the public interest. 

f prisoners and accused persons from Azad Jammu and Kashmir to 

from Pakistan to Azad Jammu and Kashmir. 

combat certain offences committed in connection with matters 
the Council and the Government and the establishment of [a] 
that purpose [or the extension to Azad Jammu and Kashmir 


force established in Pakistan for the investiga- 


ction with matters concermng the Gov- 


the Counci 


4 


Ag) Development O 
declared by law ma 


30) Removal o 
Pakistan Or 
31) Measures to 
concerning 
police force for 
of the jurisdiction of a police 
tion of offences committed in conne 


ernment of Pakistan.} 
d Jammu and Kashmir to Pakistan or 


32) Prevention of the extension from Aza 
from Pakistan to Azad Jammu and Kashmir of infections of contagious dis- 


eases or pests affecting men [sic], animals or plants. 
33) Population planning and social welfare. 


34) Boilers. 

35) Electricity. 

36) Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

37) State Property. 

38) Curriculum, syllabus, planning, policy, centers 
ards of education. 

39) Sanctioning of cmematograp 

40) Tourism. 

41) Duties of customs, including export duties. 

42) Taxes on income other than agricultural income. 


43) Taxes on corporations. 
44) Taxes on the capital value of the assets, not including taxes on capital gains on 


immovable property. 
45) Taxes and duties on the production capacity of any plant, machinery, under 
taking [sic], establishment or installation in lieu of the taxes and duties speci- 
fied in entries forty-two and forty-three or in lieu of either or both of them. 
46) Terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by railway or air; taxes on their 


fares and freights. 
47) Fees in respect of any of 
fees taken in any court. 
48) Jurisdiction and powers of 


merated in this list. 
49) Offences against laws with respect to any of the matters enumerated in this 


[sic] of excellence and stand- 


h films for exhibition. 


the matters enumerated in this list, but not including 


all courts with respect to any of the matters enu- 


list. 
50) Inquiries and statistics for the purposes of any matters enumerated in this list. 
51) Matters which under the ‘Act are within the Legislative competence of the 
Council or relates to the Council. 
52) Matters incidental or ancillary to any of the matters enumerated in this list. 
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Section 31 (3)* 


Neither the Council nor the A b 
pea ssembly shall have the power to make any law 


a) the responsibilities of the G i 
oe overnment of Pakistan under the UNCIP 


b) i defence and security of Azad Jammu and Kashmir; 
. . . i 
c) the current coin or the issue of any bills, notes or other paper currency; or 


d) the external affairs of A fa : : 
foreign aid irs of Azad Jammu and Kashmir including foreign trade and 
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APPENDIX IX 


COMPOSITION OF THE AZAD AND KASHMIR COUNCIL 


IN DECEMBER. 2006* 
Member Role Period 
A) PM, Pakistan Chairman Ex officio 
B) President, AK Vice Chairman Ex officio 
C) PM, AK (or nominee) Member Ex officio 
D) Six AK members Elected by AK Leg. Date of Oath Date of Expiry 
Assembly 
1) Raja Iftikhar Ayub Member 3.2.2006 2.2.2011 


2) Sardar Naseim Ahmad Member 
Sarfaraz Khan 
3) Sardar Farooq Sikandar Member 


4) Mr Hamid Khan Member 
5) Mr Ghulam Raza Shah Member 
Naqvi 
6) Mr Parvaiz Ahkhtar Member 
E) Five Pakistan members** PM Pakistan 
nominates 


3.2.2006 2.2.2011 


3,2.2006 2.2.2011 
3.2.2006 2.2.2011 
9.9.2006 8.9.2011 


9.9.2006 8.9.2011 
Date of Nomination 


1) Major (Retired) Tahir Iqbal Min. Kashmir Affairs Ex officio 25.4.2006 


and NAs 
2) Mian Khurshid Mahmud Min. Foreign Affairs 
Kasuri 
3) Mr Aftab Ahmad Khan Min. Interior 
Sherpao 
4) Lt. Gen. (Retired) Javed Min. Education 
Ashraf 
5) Sheikh Rashid Ahmad Min. Railways 
Advisors to the Chairman PM Pakistan 
nominates 
1) Raja Iftikhar Ayub 
2) Sardar Naseim Ahmad 
Sarfaraz Khan 
3) Sardar Farooq Sikandar 


2.9.2004 
2.9.2004 
2.9.2004 


2,9.2004 
Date of Nomination 


9,9.2006 
9,9,2006 


9.9.2006 


TAT TATOO J STAMEN, o o o l a e l 
Source: Composition of AJEK Council, no further publication details, obtained in Pakistan in 


December 2006. 
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APPENDIX X 


AZAD KASHMIR. ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP AND FUNCTIONS 


Table X.1: Azad Kashmir Administration: as per the Rules of Business 1985. 





No. Secretariat Department Attached Departments 


1 


Head of Attached Department 








Agriculture i) Agriculture 
Department ii) Animal Husbandry 
iii) Hill Farming Technical 
Development Project 
Cooperative i) Co-operative [sic] Deptt. 
Department xii) A.K. Govt. Cooperative 


Bank Ltd. 
Communication & i) PW.D 
Works Department *ii) Electricity Department 


i) Director Agriculture 

ii) Director Animal Husbandry 
iii) Project Director, Hill 
Farming Technical Dev. 
Project 

i) Registrar Cooperative 
Societies 

ii) ditto** 

i) Chief Engineer, PWD 

ii) Chief Engineer Electricity 

iii) Electrical Inspector 

Custodian 


i) Director Education Colleges 

ji) Director Education Schools 

iii) Chairman A.K. Intermedi- 
ate and Secondary 
Education Board Mirpur 

iv) Vice Chancellor 

v) Director Sports 


Custodian 
Department 
Education i) Education Directorate 
Department Colleges 
ii) Education Directorate 
Schools 
xiii) A.K. Intermediate & 
Secondary Edu; Board 
Mirpur 
iv) University of Azad Jammu 
and Kashmir 
v) Directorate of Sports 
Finance i) Excise & Taxation 


ii) Audit 

i) Forest Department 

ii) Games [sic] Department 
iii) Fisheries 

iv) Tourism 

v) Archeology [sic] 

Food Department Food Directorate 

Health Department Health Directorate 


Forest Department 
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i) Collector Excise & Taxation 
ii) Accountant General 

Chief Conservator of Forests 
Director Tourism [sic] 


Director Food 
Director of Health Services 
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10 Home Department i) Police 


ii) Civil Defence ii) Director of Civil Defence 


iti) Jails 7 iii) Inspector General of 
iv) Armed Services Board Prisons 
v) A.K.R.E Affairs# iv} Director Armed Services 
Board 
v) do [sic] 


11 Industries, Com- 
merce, Mineral ii) Mineral Resources and 
Resources and Concessions 
Labour Department iii) Labour 

iv) Printing & Stationery 

Deptt. 
Information and Publicity 


i) Industries 
Development and Labour 

Department 

ii) Controller, Printing Press 


12 Information 
Department 
13 Law Department 


Director Information 


i) Law Occicers fsic]# 
ii) Legislative Assembly 
*iii) Supreme Court 
xiv) High Court 

*y) Shariat Court 

vi) Council of Islamic 


i) Secretary Law 

ii) Secretary Assembly 

iti) Chief Justice AJ&K 

iv) Chief Justice 

v) Chief Justice Shariat Court 
vi) Chairman 


Ideology 
14 Local Govt. and i) Rural Development i) Director, Local Govt. and 
Social Welfare Programme Social Welfare 
Department ii) Local Government 


iii) Social Welfare 
15 Mangla Dam Affairs Mangla Dam Affairs 


Commissioner, Mangla Dam 
16 Planning & Planning & Development 


Additional Chief Secretary/ 


Development Development Commissioner 
Department 

17 Revenue i) Revenue i) Commissioner 
Department ii) Land Settlement ii) Commissioner Land 


Settlement 
Rehabilitation Commissioner 
i) Chairman AK.PS.C. {sic} 
ii) Chairman M.D.A. 

iii) Chairman A.K.M.LD.C. 


18 Rehabilitation Rehabilitation 

19 Services and i) A.K. Public Service 
General Administra- Commission 
tion Department *ii) Mirpur Development 


Authority iv) Managing Director 
xiii) A.K.M.LD.C# AKLASC 
xiv) AKLASC# v) Chairman Service Tribunal. 


*y) Service Tribunal 
vi) Mohtasib (Ombudsman)** 
20 Religious Affairs/ i) Religious Affairs/ 
Augaf, Ushar & Ammor-e-Dinya 
Zakat Department ii) Auqaf 


vi) Mohtasib (Ombudsman) 


i) Director Ammor-e-Dinya 
ii) Director Augaf 
iii) Chief Administrator Zakat 


iti) Zakat & Ushar and Ushar 
*iv) zakat [sic] Council iv) Chairman Zakat Council 
21 Transport AJ&K Transport Authority Chairman PT.A.# 
Department 
22 Anti-Corruption Director Anticorruption [sic] Director Anticorruption {sic] 
Department 
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i) Inspector General of Police 


i) Director, Industries, Mineral 
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Key: 


Table X.2: Azad Kashmir Administrati 


31.1 


of Government but are 


dministrative [sic] and Financial purposes only 
independent bodies. 

85, Services & General 
f Jammu and Kashmir, 


i Hand made alteration or addition in the original document. 
No further details available. 
AREAS Azad Kashmir Logging & Saw-Mills Corporation. 


Azad Kashmir Mineral and Industri 
as hes Kashmir Regular Forces [see 15. HOME D 


KRE 
: No, 40’ below]. 
Provincial Transport Authority. 


T.A. 
PWD/ PWD. Public Works Department. 


2.1988, with departments arranged in 


on: as per the Statistica 98 
loose alphabetical order (as per the original), and 


ith the total number of ‘sanctioned posts’ and four gradings given) 


al Development Corporation. 
EPARTMENT ... 


1 Yearbook 1988 (as at 


= G5-15 G16 G17+ 


Total 


G 1-4 


Departments 
= 26214 480 3683 


Azad Kashmir 47693 ee ie 
Percentage of the total 100% a 6 
t Agriculture sea a 
2 Accountant general 3 ie 
3 AKMIDC 75 a 
4 Amoor-i-Dinia [Religious Affairs} 86 
§ Animal Husband-ry [sic] 914 a 
6 Assembly secretariat 126 A 
7 Augaf {Religious or Charitable 355 
Trusts 
8 Seen Intermediate Board 160 i 
9 Co-operative Societies 139 A 
10 Civil Defence 57 ae 
{i Excise & Taxation ee eon 
12 Education 240 ES 
13 Electricity 2052 A 
14 Election Commissioner 35 
15 Election Commissioner 5 
(Local Bodies) 8 te 
16 Finance 65 
17 Food 370 i 
18 Forestry 1895 : 
19 Health 4257 236 
20 LELEDP. 603 A 
21 Home Including Police & Jail Staff 4473 
22 Industries 1050 


54.96% 
331 
267 

22 

30 

194 

40 

171 


96 

87 

27 

94 
18510 
742 
17 


4 
33 
155 
597 
1518 
249 
587 
430 


1.01% 7.72% 
1 70 
25 23 
2 14 
1 22 
3 gi 
14 13 
8 9 
6 13 
2 8 
6 2 
3 10 
419 2203 
10 46 
1 4 
~ 1 
3 11 
12 5 
52 73 
36 343 
it 53 
2 46 
25 22 
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i General Admin- 
23 Information 62 19 30 4 9 [sic] Service matters except those entrusted to Services and Gen 
24 Judiciary 412 196 167 12 37 istration Department. 
25 Local Govt. & Rrual [sic] (5) [sic] Agriculture statistics. ne 
Dev[elopment] 602 139 `° 410 4 49 6) Hill Farming Technical Development Project. 
26 Law 36 12 15 1 8 ( 
27 MDA. 157 62 76 4 15 L HUSBANDRY. 
28 Printing Press 108 55 51 1 1 2. ANIMA f livestock; 
29 PWD 1999 1334 559 16 90 (a) leapt iin e a ae EA 
30 Planning & Dev[elopment] 75 25 30 7 13 ) Prevention o APUG, , 
31 Provincial Transport Authority 21 7 12 2 = (c) Veterinary training, imals: 
32 Public Service Commission 21 8 9 2 2 @ Prevention of cruelty to animals; 
33 President Secretariat 87 36 37 5 9 () Dairy farming. 
34 Prime Minister Secretariat 82 38 24 7 13 
35 Revenue 566 274 233 36 33 3, AUQAF DEPARTMENT. 
36 Services & General Administration 106 49 31 7 19 i Administration of the Azad Kashmir Auqaf Act. 
37 Supreme Court 51 24 11 4 12 (1) 3 ligious Endowments. 
38 Services Tribunal 19 8 6 2 3 (2) Serie an igiou: on 
1 Religious Trusts. TA SESTE trol of the 
i a Ushar [Obligatory i i 3 ‘ $ a vee Shrines and other religious institutions under the con 
Payments for Muslims] 84 28 45 5 6 , Administrator Auqaf, Azad Kashmir. 
41 University of Azad Jammu & | (5) Religious Education eae aa 
Kashmi 842 263 264 25 290 j ication of books on Islamyat [sic]. inistra- 
6 ste ees except those entrusted to Services and General Administra 
Source: ‘Table 99: Number of sanctioned posts by National pay scales groups and depaert- (7) ETV ane 
ments [sic] of the Azad Kashmir from 1985 to 1988’, Statistical Year Book 1 988, Muzaffar- t tion Department. 
a ee & eee Department, Azad Government of the State of Jammu and 4. COMMUNICATIONS & WORKS DEPARTMENT. ; i 
ashmir, » pp. 410-18. : . i ion of rent o 
eg re (0) 6) Gomstruction,eqsipment, maintenance repais and ain of nk a 
AKMIDC Azad Kashmir Mineral and Industrial Development Corporation. Government buildings, residential an Ee ae 
G Grade. Houses, Circuit Houses and Sawer ereidin to Government 
LH.ED.P. Integrated Hill Farming Development Project. (b) Public Health Engineering and Works pe 8 


M.D.A. Mangla Dam Authority. 
PWD/P.W.D. Public Works Department. 


3) ‘Distribution of business among Departments’, as per Rules of Business 1985." 


Schedule—II. 
(See Rule 3 (3)). 
Distribution of business among Departments. 


1, AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT, 


(a) Agriculture Education, Training and Research except University education. 
(b) Experimental and demonstration farms; 

(c) Improvement of Agricultural methods; 

(d) Protection against insects and pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

(e) Agricultural information and publications. 

(2) [sic] Arbori cultural operations. 

(3) Government gardens. 

(4) Bee-keeping. 
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buildings. 
(2) Construction, maintenance an: 
nels, ropeways and causeways. 
(3) Road fund. 
(4) Laying standards and specification 
Bridges for A.K. o 
(5) Inland waterways and inland navigation.. 
(6) Town planning. , 
(7) Town Development and housing. 
8) Irrigation: i MO 
i (a) Kabe-wells and other utilization schemes in areas; 
(b) embankments; 
c) drainage; 
a eee of water and construction of reservoirs. 
(9) Waterlogging schemes. 
(10) Preparation of architectural plan: 
Kashmir Govt. 


d repairs of roads, Bridges, Forries [sic], Tun- 


[sic] for various type [sic] of roads and 


i ministra- 
(11) Service matters, except those entrusted to Services and General Ad 


tion Department. 
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5. CUSTODIAN DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Evacuee Property and Laws relating thereto. 

(2) Control of Evacuee Funds. 

(3) Service matters relating to the appointments and promotions etc. in the 
department to any extent i.e. at any level. 

(4) Custodian shall be Ex-Officio Secretary of his Department. 

(5) Grant of Proprietory [sic] Rights under the relevant laws. 


6. CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Co-operative Societies. 
(2) Co-operative Banks. 


7, COUNCIL OF ISLAMIC IDEOLOGY 


(1) To make recommendations to the Government, the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil as to the ways and means of enabling and encouraging the Muslims of 
Jammu and Azad Kashmir to order their lives individually and collectively in 
all respects is [sic] accordance with the principles and concept of Islam as 
enunciated in the Holy Quran and Sunnah. 

(2) To advise the Assembly, the Council and the President or the Government on 
any question referred to the Islamic Council as to whether a proposed law is 
or is not repugnant to the injunctions of Islam. 

(3) To make recommendations as to the measures for bringing existing Laws into 
conformity with the injunctions of Islam and the Steps by which such meas- 
ures should be brought into effect. 

(4) To compile in a suitable form, for guidance of [sic] Assembly, the Council, the 


President and the Government such injunctions of Islam as can be given 
Legislative effect. 


8. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


(1) School and College Education.- 
(a) Primary Education. 
(b) Secondary Education. 
(2) University Education. 
(3) Co-ordination of Schemes for higher studies abroad. 
(4) Grant of Scholarships. 
(5) Promotion of Art and literature. 
(6) Technical Education and Research. 
(7) Education of handicapped children specially, deaf, dumb and blind. 
(8) Liberaries [sic]. 
(9) Historical or protected monuments maintained by or through the Azad 
Kashmir Government. 
(10) Ancient manuscripts and historical records. 
(11) Museums. 
(12) Sports and physical culture. 
(13) Youth and Culture. . 
(14) Service matters, except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 
tion Department. 
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9, EXCISE AND TAXATION DEPARTMENT. 


Jlection of Central Taxes. l 
G REA of Provincial Taxes and Excise. 


10. ELECTRICITY DEPARTMENT. _ 

(1) Development, Generation supply and Distribution of hyde 
Power. 

(2) Determination of rates of supply 


scribing tariffs. l 
(3) Acquisition and revocation of licences of electric undertakings. 


(4) Administration of Electricity Act, 1910 [sic], as inforce [sic] in Azad Jammu 
and Kashmir and other Acts on the subject. 


] and thermal 


to consumers in bulk and otherwise pre- 


(5) Assessment and collection of revenue taxes on electricity. 


tion of Development Plans. i = ad 
> aint of Lt & Ht [sic] distribution lines and its [sic] maintenance. 


11. FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Management of public funds i.e. 
(a) supervision and control of Govt. finances; 
reparation of Government budget; l 
iB eehaeson of supplementary estimates and demands for excess grants, 
(d) appropriation and re~appropriations; and 
(e) ways and Means. x ae 
i i mmittee. 
2) Public accounts and Public Accounts Co di 
7 The framing of financial rules for guidance of Departments and supervis 
of maintenance of accounts. gaa ies 
i i inistrati ic loans. 
4) Floatation [sic] and administration of Public 4 te ia 
> Examination and advice on matters affecting directly or indirectly t 
finances of Azad Kashmir.- 
(a) grants, contributions, other allowances an 
ies from and payment to Government de] : 
money matters generally such as defalcations, em 


d honoraria, contingencies, recover- 
departments and cases relating to 
ezzlements and other 


losses; 
(b) emoluments, pensions and allowances; 
(c) loans and advances to Government servants. _ ai 
(6) Administration of public revenue save otherwise provided. 
(7) Communication of financial sanctions. l 
( i . 
(8) Examination of all proposals for the increase or reduction of taxation 


(9) Creation of new posts and Examination of Scehemes [sic] of new expend- 


iture. l 

(10) Audit of receipt [sic] and expenditure. 

(11) Public debt. 

(12) The Local Audit Department. 

(13) Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries. 

(14) Service matters except those entrusted to Services an 
tion Department. 


d General Administra- 
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12. FOOD DEPARTMENT. 

(1) Food procurement, Rationing and Distribution. 
(2) Storage of food-grains. hy 
(3) Civil Supplies. X 
(4) Control over the prices. 


(5) Service matters except those entrusted to Services and General Administra, 
tion Department. f < 


15. HOME DEPARTMENT 


blic order and internal security. 
o a intelligence and censorship. 
8) Criminal Law and Criminal Law procedure. 
(4) Criminal Lunatics. 
(65) Evidence and Oaths. F 
(6) Arms, ammunition and military stores. 

1 of petroleum and explosives. r 

(8) PREA S AS control over places, performances and exhibitions. 


(9) Crime reports. 
(10) All matters connecte 
(a) police rules; 
(b) police Works; 
(c) grant of gallantry awards; ISEA 
tmental examination of officers. l east 
11) Pe eee Homes, transfer of prisoner [sic], State-political-prisoners, 
; Good conduct, Prisoners and Probational Release Act. 
(12) Extradition and deportation. 
(13) Passports and permits. ~ 
Civil Defence and A.R.P. a sat 
i) Aho. E i £ property or life due to civil commotion o 
T ey eel (15) Compensation for loss of property 


(11) Service matters, except those, [sic] entrusted to Services and General Admin- | on duty. 


13. FOREST DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Forests (including Forest Protection, Forest Settlement, reforestation, erosion, 
denudat [sic] and Range Management. 

(2) Levy of duty, fee [sic] etc on import of timber. 

(3) Forest Production, import and export of forest products and recovery of 
dues. l 

(4) Budget and accounts statistics. 

(5) Botanical Survey. 

(6) Games. 

(7) Protection of Wild birds, plants and animals. 

(8) Fisheries. 


dwith Police Establishment and administration including.- 


istration Department (16) Rent control and requisitioning of property. 
(17) Smuggling. 

(18) Clubs. 

(19) Collective fines. 

(20) Hoarding and black-marketing. 

(21) War Book. 


14. HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Public health and sanitation.- 


(a) prevention and control of infectious and contigious [sic] diseases; 
(b) tuberculosis; 


Ane ; ivil ity Schemes. f S 

(c) eradication/ control of Malaria; pe Sarena and remission of santences [sic]; ae mercy petitions. 

(d) lepers [sic] Act; : bi : inal (24) Preventive detention and administration of r OF TA [sic]. 

(e) treatment of patients bitten by rabid animals; (25) Presecution [sic] in respect of newspapers rete a action i tequuied: 
ie see canes of food stuffs; Border incidents including incidents where diplom 

g) mutrition [sic] surveys; 


) . 
(27) Homeguard [sic] and territorial forces. 
(28) Political prisoners. 
(29) Recovery of missing persons. 
G0) Prohibited maps. ages 
(31) Matters connected with the Navy, Army or the Air Force of the Pakis 
Marine service or any other armed forces.- 


(h) mutrition [sic] and publicity in regard to food; 
(i) vaccination and inocculation [sic]; 
(j) maternity and child welfare; and 
(k) quarentine [sic]. 
(2) Medical Profession.- 
: ; : D ats . tandards; ae ; 
z coe of medical and other professional qualification [sic] and s (a) Territorial Force Act and Auxiliary aes sae employed in Defence 
; at ica. ee ane (b) varification [sic] of antecidents [sic] of pers 
c) indigenous system of medicines; nk 
(d) medical attendance on Government servants; () Services; ünd-añd 
(e) levy of fees by medical officers. (d R Schemė: 
(3) Control of medical drugs, poisons and dangerous drugs (Drugs Act and : (2) Coa tesa fe 
Rules). ; ; trusted to Services and Ge 
(4) Service matters, except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- (3) Service qniftens except ihoss eo 
tion Department. tion Department. 


Bp 
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neral Administra- 
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(34) Liason [sic] with Defence Authorities. wi 

(35) Enforcement of provisions of Motor Vehicles Ordinance, 1971 and the Rules 
thereunder relating to control of traffic and inspection and checking of 
Motor Vehicles for the purpose of traffic control. 

(36) Protection of key points and vital installations. 

(37) Security Identity Cards. 

(38) Armed Services, Board. 

(39) Fauji Foundation. 

(40) A.K.R.E Affairs namely: 


Recommendations for the grant of pensions, scholerships [sic] and gratuities ete, 
of A.K.R.E personnel. 


16. INDUSTRIES, COMMERCE & MINERAL RESOURCES AND 
LABOUR DEPARTMENT. i 


(1) Planning and Development of Industries, including Cottage Industries. 
(2) Industries Research. 
(3) Loan and subsidies to Industries. 
(4) Industrial training, including Reavelling [sic] Demonstration parties. 
(5) Industrial control. 
(6) Control on the supplies and distribution of iron and steel. 
(7) Industrial exhibitation [sic] within the country. 
(8) Survey of Industries. 
(9) Trade and Commerce within Azad Kashmir, including Government Com- 
mercial undertakings, Merchandise Market Act, Insurance Act, Partnerships 
Act, Trade enquiries. 
(10) AH cases relating to Boilers Act, Patent and Designs Act, Explosive [sic] Act 
and Companies Act. 
(11) Sericultures. 
(12) Registration of Joint Stock Companies, Firms and Societies. 
(13) Mines and Minerals.- 
(a) Development and Mineral Resources and regulation of Mines; 
(b) Minerals Rules; and 
(c) Grant and transfer of prospecting Licences and mining leases; 
(14) Chambers and Associations of Commerce and Industry. 
(15) Labour matters enclosing welfare of labour. 
(16) Service matters, except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 
tion Department. 


17. INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 

(1) publicity. 

(2) public relations. 

(3) production and distribution of films and documentaries of journals for edu- 
cational interest in consultation with Department concerned. 


(4) Service matters, except those entrusted of [sic] Services and General Admin- 
istration Department. 
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18. LAW DEPARTMENT. . 
í) Conduct of Government litigation including.- 
tations in criminal case; DF 
r os applications for enhancement of sentences and convictions, 
bd fling and defending civil suits against Government and public servants. 
(2) ties to Departments on all legal matters including interpretation of laws, 
d orders having the force of law. l 
k) p Law One Advocate General, Public Prosecutors, Govern- 
H ment Pleaders, Special Counsels, Appointment, transfer, leave, fee etc. 
Appointment of Notary Public, l , l 
a Maier relating to legal practitioners, including scale of fees. i r 
6) Matters relating to the approval of appointments of legal advisers anc 
; engagement of legal practitioners made by statutory bodies, payment of their 
d termination of their services. 
7) gen of pauper [sic] accused in the courts and fees to pleader for such 
defence. : 
Civil Law and Procedure. ; 
Mice relating to the Legislature including salaries, allowances and. privi- 
leges of speaker, member, officials of the Assembly. se nes 
(10) Scrutnizing [sic] and drafting of bills, ordinances, notifications, rules, regula- 
tions, statutory orders and by-laws. 
(11) Scrutiny of non official bills. 
(12) Constitutional Legislation. 
(13) Codification of laws and printing of Acts, Rules and mene PETON? 
(14) All matters relating to pea Court, High Court, Sha 
Council of Islamic Ideology. l ha, 
(15) Service matters, except those entrusted to the Services and General Admin: 


istration Department. 


19. LOCAL GOVERNMENT, RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL 

WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 

(1) Matters relating to:- l 

(a) district councils, Municipal Committees, Town Committes [sic], Union 
Councils, Halqa Councils and Ilaga Councils. nbn a 

{b) elections, aon Petitions, writ petitions and civil suits in regard to local 
bodies. 

(c) establishment and budget of Local Government and Rural E 
Programme and Local Bodies except Grant-in-Aid for Hospital an 
Dispensaries. : j 

(d) ee of Rural Development Programme and their subordinate 
officials. a 

(e) local Taxation and Local Rates. 

(2) Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages by Local Councils and Local 

Bodies. Ea 

(3) Development Fund and Development Scheme Pertaining to Local Councils 
and Local Bodies. 
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(4) Grant-in-Aid for Local Councils and Local Bodies. ; 

(5) Slaughter Houses under Local Councils and Local Bodies, (other than those 
in Cantonments). : 

(6) Local councils Service, including Engineering and Health Services under 
Local Government and Local Bodies. 

(7) Framing of Rules, Regulations and by-laws under Municipal Act and other 
local laws. 

(8) Ponds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

(9) Census. 

(10) Rural uplift. 

(11) Burning grounds, burial grounds and Muslim graveyards not taken over by 

the Auqaf Department. 

(12) Village Police. 

(13) Co-ordination of Social Welfare Schemes. 

(14) Urban community Development and other social Welfare projects, excluding 

Medical Social Welfare Projects. 

(15) Orphanages. 

(16) Eradication of Social Evils. 

(17) Rehabilitation of handicapped and disabled adult-persons. 

(18) Social Security. 

(19) Water supply, drainage and sanitary Schemes. 

(20) Co-ordination of the activities for the Welfare women-folk. 


(21) Service matters, except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 
tion Department. 


20. MANGLA DAM AFFAIRS. 


(1) All matters such as administration, rehabilitation, compensation etc. of dis- 
placed persons from Mangla Dam areas. 
(2) Problems of new towns and hamlets as a result of Mangla Dam. 


21. PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Planning including policy and development. 

(2) Co-ordination of technical assistance. 

(3) Economic research. 

(4) Co-ordination of statistics in general. 

(5) Execution of all development schemes, programmes, and proposals submitted 
by other departments and making recommendations to Government thereon. 

(6) To evaluate the progress of development schemes and their critical appraisal. 

(7) Initiation of measures for giving suitable publicity to development Plan and 
educating the public on the results achieved from time to time. 

(8) Service matters except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 
tion Department. 


22. PRINTING AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Government book department—Supply of official publications of the Azad 
Jammu and Kashmir Government and exchange of publications with Central 
and Provincial Governments of Pakistan. i 
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(10) Procurement and Supply of Typewriters, 


(11) Servi 
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blishment and Budget of Government Press and stationery office. 
7i thly income and expenditure statement of Government o p 
7 ee of stationery (both indigenous and imported) and its supply 


Department. 
(5) Local purchase of stationery. l 
(6) Printing and stationery Mannual [sic]. 
inting, binding, private and Govt. press. 
H ee servicing, condemnation and disposal of waste paper. 

O load 5 of stationery to Departments and disposal of waste paper. 
aa Plain Paper Copiers, Calculators 
i i ts. 

i d Accounting Machines to the Departmen ae 
aie eee except those entrusted to Services and General Administra 


tion Department. 


23. REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT. 
0 Rehabilitation of refugees. 


(2) Evacuee property, its allotment etc. as warranted by Law. 


24. REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
Land Revenue administration.- 
j A assessment and collection of revenue, development cess an 
nd agriculture income tax; l E 
(b) ies ma record of rights, including restriction over transfer of 
title; 
lienation of revenue; E n 
a p” regarding land tenures (Special remission of land revenue and remis 
sion under sliding scale). 
(e) religious endownment [sic] of land; 
(f escheats; and 
(g) pre-emption Law. 
(2) Scheme relating to grant o 
servants. 
i i icultural loans. 
3) Taccavi, land improvement and other agricultural 
a Compulsory ara of land, Land Acquisition Act and Rules made 
thereunder, rent control; 
(5) Demarcation and rectangulation [sic] of land; 
(6) Leases of ferries and bridges; 
7) Treasurer trove; as i 
9 Matters connected with the recruitment, e pay, cane Lee 
ti i field staff and dis 
tions, leave, posting and transfers of revenue F 
Divisional saablihanent (Ministerial), except those entrusted to Services an 
General Administration Department. 
(9) Copying Department; dae 
idicial [si dicial; 
(10) Stamps and Court fees, Jidicial [sic] and non ju = i 
a Famine Relief Fund and relief for other natural calimities. [sic] e.g. earth 
quakes, floods and conflagrations; 


d surcharges 


f land to retired and retiring Government 
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(12) Debt Conciliation Boards; 

(13) Land Laws; 

(14) Settlement and re-assessment; 

(15) Tenency [sic] Law and relations between landlord [sic] and tenants; 

(16) Waterlogging and salinity other than schemes relating thereto. í 

(17) Unification of Land Laws. 

(18) Budget and accounts. 

(19) Territorial adjustments and changes. 

(20) Boundary disputed [sic]. 

(21) Rehabilitation of war displaced persons. 

(22) Lamberdars. 

(23) Wages census. 

(24) Location etc. of paidawar-e-Arazi (Usher). 

(25) Questions of domicile and applications for state subject. 

(26) Service matters except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 
tion Department. 


25. RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Islamic laws. 

(2) Religious Affairs. 

(3) Advice to Departments on all Religious matters including interpretation of 
laws of Islam. 

(4) Preaching of Islam. 

(5) Nazam-e-Salaat. 

(6) All matters relating to Hajj. 

(7) Policy matters regarding syallbous [sic] and examination of Deni Maddaras 
(Religious Schools). 

(8) Research work for Augaf, Council of Islamic Ideology and Usher-o-Zakat 
Departments, and guidance in implementation of Islamic Laws as and when 
asked for. 

(9) Service matters except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 
tion Department. 


26. SERVICES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
(1) Cabinet work including.- 
(a) Cabinet—appointments, salaries and privileges of Ministers; and 
(b) all Secretarial work of Cabinet including convening of meetings. 
(2) General co-ordination. 
(3) Honours, awards and Sanads for public service. 
(4) Sypher [sic] and other Codes. 
(5) Ceremonials, including.- 
(a) warrant of precedents and table of precedence protocal [sic]., 
(b) Azad Kashmir Flag Rules; 
(c) Civil Uniforms; 
(d) liveries and clothing rules. 
(6) Holidays. 


a 
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(7) Office management; including;- T 
(a) civil secretariat and Government offices, generally; 
(b) secretariat standing orders; and 
(c) memorials and petitions standing orders.; 
(d) Azad Jammu and Kashmir Management Group Service. 


8) Preparation of civil list. 
a service [sic] Rules relating to various Services and Posts, and interpretation 


thereof. l E 
(10) Registration and Recognition of service Associations. 
(11) Rights and interest of members of service. l eA 
(12) Subject to the Schedule VII,* matters connected with the a ; 
ing, pay, allowances, promotion, leave, posting and powers of. 
G) the Ministerial establishment of the A.K. Secretariat; and 
(ii) the Azad Kashmir Secretariat Service; and 
(ii) All Pakistan unified grade/Deputationist [sic] etc. 
(13) Re-employment of retired officers; 
(14) appointment [sic] of commissions o 
misconduct of Government sheer 
anization [sic] and method; including.- 
a eae ae of the organisation [sic], staff functions and aes 
the Departments, attached Departments and Subordinate officers, an 


suggestions for improvement thereof., bondi 
(b) improvement of General efficiency and economic execution of Govern- 


ment business., i o., ss 
(c) advice regarding proper utilization of stationery and Printing resour 
of the Government. 
(d) training in Organizations [sic] and Methods. 
(16) Public Service Commission. 
(17) Framing and alteration of Rules of Business for Azad Kashmir Government 
and allocation of business among Ministers. 


18) Inspection teams. 
(9) CoR of the list of persons debarred from further employment under 
[sic] the Azad Kashmir Government. p 
(20) Policy regarding expenditious [sic] disposal of land acquisition case. 
(21) Departmental examinations; 7 
(22) Inservice [sic]/pre-service training of mini 
Officers (probationers). 
(23) Matters connected with Training at 
- Administration, Lahore and Karachi and P. 
opment Peshawar (Divisional Level Courses). 
(24) Technical Assistance Recruitment Programme. 
(25) Distribution of Provincial quota of motor cars. 
(26) Official Language Committee. 
(27) High Officers Reservations. 
(28) Identity cards for civil officers. 
(29) Compilation of the list of persons debarred from further em: y 
[sic] the Government for submission to the Government of Pakistan. 


f inquiry or panel of officers in cases of 


sterial employees and Section 


the National Institution of Public 
akistan Academy for Rural Devel- 


ployment under 
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(30) Compilation of the statement showing protection ef the interest of minority 
communities for submission to the Government of Pakistan, 

(31) Absorption of surplus staff and allied matters, 

(32) Expeditious finalization of delayed pension and G.P Fund cases (Pension 
cases disposal Committee). 

(33) Training of staff dealing with the pension and G.P Fund cases, 

(34) Employees Welfare Schemes. 

(35) Employees Demands. 

(36) Group Insurance Scheme. 

(37) Selection Board for the Secretariat. 

(38) Selection Board for Heads of Attached Department. 

(39) Services Tribunal. 

(40) West [sic] Pakistan Essential Services Maintenance Act. 

(41) Observance of National Days. 

(42) Provision of Official public address system, 

(43) Redress of grievances of members of Public and Government employees 
against the Administration. 


APPENDIX XI 


ACTUAL ADMINISTRATION AND POPULATION, 


MIR'S 
AZAD KASH 1988-2008 


i 008, population 
1.1: Azad Kashmir administrative set up, populations 1988 and 2 pop 
aa growth rate 1988-2008, and population density. 


2 Sub Districts 
ivision and Pop. 1998 Districts, area Pop. 1988 eames %I PD 
ati kms) Census (sq kms), %A Census projec 
ma 817,000 2.8 327 Muzaffarabad 


27. TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT. 


{ 
{ 
| 


(i) Administration of the Azad Kashmir Motor Vehicles Ordinance excepting Muzaffarabad: 955,000 Muzaffarabad: 620,000 Hattian 
enforcement of provisions relating to control of traffic and inspection and 6117 2,496; 18.8% Patika 
checking of Motor Vehicles for the purpose of traffic control. Leepa 

(ti) Matters relating to Azad Jammu and Kashmir Transport Authority. Nicea 126,000 166,000 2.8 46 ii 

: 0, 

28. ZAKAT AND USHAR DEPARTMENT. 00 eee 411,000 512,000 2.24 599 vas 

cs : x : oonch: , jira 

(1) Administration of Zakat and Ushar. . Poonch: 1,237,0 sE G as ak 

(2) Assessment and collection of Zakat and Ushar. 2,192 Abbasput 

(3) Service matters except those entrusted to Services and General Administra- 393,000 479,000 2.0 350 Bagh | 
tion Department. Bagh: , Haveli 

1,368; 10.3% Dhirkot 

29. ANTI-CORRUPTION DEPARTMENT. Harigal 

Prevention of corruption under relevant laws. Sudhnuti: 224,000 272,000 1.99 478 oan 

u ‘ 2 an 

30. PRIME MINISTER’S INSPECTION TEAM. 569743% r 

$ alot. 

(1) Inspection of All Government Departments, Autonomous, Semi-autonomous 9 406 Mirpur 

: em 334,000 411,000 2.0 

and local bodies except the following: Mitoir 1,490,000 Mirpur: ; Dudyal 
(a) matters decided and awaiting disposal before a judicial Quasi/Judicial forum; 4 38 ' 1,010; 7.6% O 390,000 2.6 257 Bhimber 
(b) any work of judicial/ Quasi-Judicial nature. ‘ Bhimber: 302,00 R Barnala 
(2) Cognizance of any important matter of public interest. 1,516; 11.4% Samahni 
(3) To entertain complaints except those relating to service matter of Govern- i 563,000 727,000 2.59 390 Kotli 

ment Servants etc, eee 14% i Tema 
(4) Special assignments under the orders of the Prime Minister. Peary an 

` . e! 

(5) Inspection of Development Projects. Charhoi 
(6) Review of the progress of ADP> i : 


f i 84 Total: 27 
(7) To put up recommendations to the Prime Minister. Azad Kashmir: 3,682,000 Total: 8: 13,297 2,973,000 +3,774,000 2.41 2 o 
Note: Any requisition made or assistance sought by the Chairman or by the Inspec- 13,297 


tion Team in this regard shall be complied with promptly by all concerned. 
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Source: Azad Kashmir at a Glance, 
Azad Govt. of the State of Jammu 
15 September 2010}. 
Key: Pop. Population. 

PR Population density per square kilometre. 
%A District’ area as a percentage of Azad Kashmir’s area. 


2008, Muzaffarabad, Planning & Development Depa 
& Kashmir, 2008, www.pndajk.gov.pk/ glance.asp faccessed 


APPENDIX XH 


nl Percentage increase in population between 1998 and 2007. 
a‘ Projected from figures in 1998 Azad Kashmir Census, 


This figure given as 3,772,000 in original document. 





Summary. 

Sector Ongoing projects New projects 
1 Roads and Bridges Rs. 162.8 million Rs. 37.5 million 
2 Office Buildings Rs. 9.4 million Rs. 210 million 
3 Residential Buildings Rs. 37 million Rs. 30 million 
4 Community Uplift 

Schemes Rs. 82.3 million Rs. 4 million 
5 Education Rs. 30 million Rs. 18.2 million 
6 Package for Kashmiri 

Refugees Rs. 38.7 million Nil 
7 Members’ Develop- 

ment Programme Nil Rs. 90 million 
8 Block Provision Nil Rs. 150 million 
Total Rs. 360.2 million Rs, 539.7 million 





ASPECTS OF THE AZAD KASHMIR BUDGETS 


Table XII.1: Azad Jammu & Kashmir Council Development Programme 2006-2007, 


Total 


Rs. 200.3 million 
Rs. 219.4 million 
Rs. 67 million 


Rs. 86.3 million 
Rs. 48.3 million 


Rs. 38.7 million 


Rs. 90 million 
Rs. 150 million 


Rs. 900 million 


Toral i cen oe OS Rs 539.7 milion ee 
Source: Azad Jammu & Kashmir Council Development Programme 2006-07, Development & 
Works Wing, Azad Jammu & Kashmir Council Secretariat, Islamabad, 2006?, p. 1. 
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APPENDIX XIII 


CROSSING PROCESS BETWEEN AZAD KASHMIR AND INDIAN J&K! 


Number of people who have officially crossed the Line of Control from 
15 November 2005 until 28 November 2006: 
e from Azad Kashmir to Indian J&K: 2,134; 
e from Indian J&K to Azad Kashmir: 2,020. 
From 15 November 2005 until 28 November 2006, 4,785 applied in Azad 
Kashmir to cross the LOC: 
e 3,882 applications approved by the Azad Kashmir authorities were passed to 
Indian J&K authorities for their clearance/ approval; 
+ 3,965 applications were passed by the Indian J&K authorities to Azad Kashmir 
authorities for clearance/approval. 
Allowable purposes/reasons to cross the LOC: 


© visit to relatives; 

© visit to friends; 

* for religious purposes; 
o for tourism. 


Azad Kashmir Government servants are not permitted to cross the LOC. 


Crossing points:? 

. Chilehana-Tithwal [Nauseri-Tithwal]; Neelum Valley, Muzaffarabad District; 

. Chakothi-Uri; Muzaffarabad District (popular); 

. Haji Pir-Silikot [Hajipur-Uri]; Bagh District; 

. Rawalakot-Poonch; Poonch District (popular); 

. Tattapani (-Poonch]; Poonch District: located about 8 kms further south than 
the Rawalakot-Poonch crossing point; it was not operational in December 
2006 owing to rain washing out the road; people from Koth, Mirpur and 
Bhimber would normally use this crossing. 


ue WN 


The process: 

* five designated crossing authorities in Azad Kashmir for each crossing point: 

* the local crossing authority is an officer of 17/18 grade in the Azad Kashmir 
Government, usually from the Revenue Department, but the officer at Raw- 
alakot is the District Veterinary Officer; 
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applicants must complete a simple form comprising: name; address; name 
address of relative/contact on the other side of the LOC; number of 
completed forms are recorded, cleared and approved in Azad Kashmir; 






> 


days away; 


approved forms are then passed to the concerned authority in Indian J&K—and 


vice versa; 


it takes a month to cleat a form in Azad Kashmir and in Indian J&K—but the 
whole approval process can take up to three months; 
a list of approved applicants is passed between authorities in Azad Kashmir and 


Indian J&K on a regular basis; 


the next crossing day after their application is approved by the other side, a 
successful applicant can cross at one of the approved crossing points; 

crossing days and times are determined by the respective designated crossing 
authority: apparently there are no set dates; 

* people can change money at crossing points but usually they carry/use USD, 


Table XIII.1: Cross-LOC Trade Items. 


From Indian J&K 


Carpets 
Rugs 


Wall Hangings 

Shawls and Stoles 

Namdas (cotton floor coverings) 
Gabbas 

Embroidered items, including 
crewel 

Furniture including walnut 
furniture 

Wooden handicrafts 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

Dry fruits including walnuts 
Saffron 

Aromatic plants 

Fruit bearing plants 

Dhania (coriander), Moongi, Imii, 
Black Mushrooms 

Kashmiri spices 

Rajmah (pulses) 

Honey 

Paper Mache products 

Spring, Rubberised Coir/ Foam 
Mattresses cushions, pillows and 
quilts 


6 


From Azad Kashmir 


Rice 

Jahnamaz (prayer rugs) and Tusbies 
(prayer beads) 

Precious Stones 

Gabbas (wool floor coverings) 
Namdas 

Peshawari leather chappals (footwear) 
Medicinal Herbs 


Maize and maize products 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 

Dry fruits including walnuts 

Honey 

Moongi (pulses) 

Imli (tamarind) 

Black Mushroom 

Furniture including walnut furniture 


Wooden handicrafts 

Carpets and rugs 

Wall hangings 

Embroidered items i 
Mattresses cushions, pillows and quilts 


APPENDIX XIII 


Shawls and stoles 


dicinal Herbs =e 
1 i §. Pattanaik and Arpita Anant, Cross-LoC Confidence Building Meas 
ti S. 


? itut 
we dia and Pakistan: A Giant Leap or a Small Step towards alee ee 
nara Suites and Analyses, Issue Brief, led ae 7 r AST 
A IndiaandPakistan.p 

LoCCBMbetween 
tem/files/Cross 
oe is ‘Standard Operating Procedure (SOP) for 
; i d Anant’s source is ‘Standar >p 7 (be 
aaron cheir document, ‘Indian J&K’ is called J&R’; Azad Kashm: 
-Lo ; t, 
alied ‘Pakistan~Occupied Kashmir’? 
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MATTERS RE AZAD KASHMIR ELECTIONS, PARTICULARLY let 














IN 2006 me 
mle 
ik hed 
ii | 
EN 
Table XIV.1: Summation of Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly Elections 2006." i l 
Total voters 2,407,467 Total seats 49 A \ 
Men voters 1,286,016 Directly elected seats 41 it | 
Women voters 1,133,517 Special (reserved) seats 5 Women pia 
3 Others ! 
Constituencies 29 in Azad Kashmir Total candidates: (per party 369 ii 
i 12 in Pakistan for J&K below) FAE. 
f Refugees aRt 
! Parties 17 Muslim Conference 40 
: Polling stations 3,746 Peoples [sic] Muslim 37 
| League 
{ Polling booths 5,442 Pakistan People’s Party-AK 36 
Polling assistants 14,428 MMA 33 
Polling officers 7,214 MQM 23 
Presiding officers 4,857 Independents & Others 200 


Key: AK Azad Kashmit. ` 
MMA Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal (United Council of Action). 5 
MQM Muttahida Qaumi Movement (United National Movement). 





Table XIV.2: Candidates and Positions of Major Parties in 2006 Azad Kashmir Legislative 


W 
i 


| Assembly.” 


th 
li , ee Wa PML PPPAK MMA MQM Inds& Othe 
Candidates 40 37 36 33 23 200 
> 28 4 8 Nil 2 7 ! 


eats 

i] Key: Inds Independents. pac 
MC Muslim Conference. 

MMA Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal (United Council of Action). 

MQM = Muttahida Qaumi Movement (United National Movement). 

PML Peoples Muslim League-AJK. 

PPPAK Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir 


i 

| 

| | 
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Table XIV.3: Breakdown of results for the 2006 Azad Kashmir election 3 














Part i 
arty Constituency (DE) AKE Non AKE Constituency (IE) Total 
MC 22 
15 7 
6 
as 6 [7]* 6 [7]* - 1 4 
3 ; 7 [8]* 
Independent 6 [5]* 4 [3]* 2 j sii 
MQM 2 È 2 ae 
JKPP 1 1 4 % 
Jur : 3 1 
Total 41 29 12 8 js 
Key: ey Azad Kashmir electorates. 
= eee directly elected by voters on 11 July 2006 
onstituency indirectly el islati 
SENET BiA ly elected by members of the Legislative Assembly 
ma m & Kashmir People’s Party. 
amiat Ulmah Is] i i i i 
i a slam [possibly the Pakistan Jamiat ulmah-i-Islam Jammu 
iON All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. 
ne agree Qaumi Movement (United National Movement). 
on Azad Kashmir electorates, i.e. electorates for J&K refu i 
Pakistan. Ai 
ae z Peoples Muslim League-AJK. 
F Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir. 


Table XIV.4: List of Members of the Azad Ka 
of the elections and one by- 


Figures in brackets refer to the offici 
ial Azad Jammu and Kashmi i 
that shows that Seat 24 belongs to a PPPAK ieee ore 


t shmir Legislative Assembly in 2006 
election and their possible biradari.4 Aaoi 








Constituency (DE) Name Party Biradari 
1 Mirpur I Chaudhry Muhammad MC Jat 
Yousaf 
2 ; 
; rine 0 Chaudhry Abdul Majeed PPPAK Jat 
irpur HI Sultan Mahmood PML Jat 
i Chaudhry 
a es IV Rukhsar Ahmad MC Jat 
mber I rE Shafique MC Jarral or Mirza 
l arra 
x eae a Ali Shan Chaudhry Independent Jat 
C2 ae Chaudhry Anwar-ul-Haq PML Jat 
otli Malik Muhammad MC Malik 
EA Nawaz Khan 
otli I Muhammad Naeem MC Rajput 
10 Kotli a a 
i N ; a Raja Naseer Ahmad Khan MC Rajput 
Major (Retired) Munsaf MC Rajput 
Dad Khan s 
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12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 


19 
20 
a 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
33 


34 
35 


36 
37 


38 
39 
40 


41 





Kotli V 
Bagh I 
Bagh IE 


Bagh HI 
Bagh IV 


Poonch & Sudhnoti I 
Poonch & Sudhnoti II 


Poonch & Sudhnoti IIT 
Poonch & Sudhnoti IV 
Poonch & SudhnotiV 
Poonch & SudhnotiVI 
Neelum I 
Muzaffarabad I 
Muzaffarabad II 
Muzaffarabad III 
Muzaffarabad IV 
Muzaffarabad V* 
Muzaffarabad VI 
Jammu & Others I 


Jammu & Others II 


Jammu & Others IHI 
Jammu & Others IV 


Jammu & Others V 
Jammu & Others VI 


Kashmir Valley I 
Kashmir Valley II 


Kashmir Valley HI 
Kashmir Valley IV 
Kashmir Valley V 


Kashmir Valley VI 


APPENDIX XIV 


Raja Nisar Ahmad Khan MC 
Sardar Attig Ahmad Khan MC 


Raja Muhammad Nasim MC 
Khan 
Sardar Qamar-uz-Zaman PPPAK 
Khan 
Chaudhry Muhammad Independent 
Aziz 
Sardar Abdul Qayyum MC 
Sardar Ghulam Sadiq PPPAK 
Khan 
Haji Muhammad Yaqoob Independent 
Khan 
Sardar Khalid Ibrahim JKPP 
Khan 
Dr Muhammad Najeeb MC 
Nagi Khan 
Sardar Faroog Ahmad MC 
Tahir 
Abdul Waheed PPPAK 
Begum Noreen Arif Independent 
Syed Ghulam Murtaza MC 
Gillani 
Muhammad Hanif Awan PPPAK 
Chaudhry Latif Akbar PPPAK 
Raja Farooq Haider Khan MC 
Muhammad Rasheed PML 
Muhammad Tahir MQM 
Khokhar 
Chaudhry Muhammad MC 
Ismail 
Hamid Raza MC 
Chaudhry Muhammad = MC 
Siddique 
Muhammad Akbar Independent 
Chaudhry 
Raja Muhammad MC 
Siddique 
Gul Muhammad Bhut MQM 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din PML 
Dewan 
Syed Shoukat Ali Shah MC 
Shah Ghulam Qadir MC 
Muhammad Sanaullah MC 
Qadri 
Abdul Majid Khan 


Rajput 
Abbasi 
Rajput 
Mughal 
Gujjar 


Niazi or Sudhan 
Sudhan 


Sudhan 
Sudhan 
Sudhan 
Sudhan 
Mughal 
Rajput 
Gillani 
Awan 
Gujjar 
Rajput 
Gujjar 
Khokhar 
Gujjar 


Gujjar? 
Not known 


Gujjar 
Rajput 


Kashmiri 
Kashmiri 


Syed 

Syed 
Kashmiri or 
Qureshi 


Independent Pathan 
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Constituency (IE) Name Party*** 
42 Reserved for Women Miss Shazia Khatoon PPPAK Not known 
43 Reserved forWomen Mrs Shamin Ali MC Not known 
44 Reserved for Women Mrs Naheed Tariq MC Not known 
45 Reserved forWomen Mrs Mehrul Nissa MC Not known 
46 Reserved forWomen Mrs Nasreen Rani MC Not known 
47 O/s J&K State Subjects Mr Mahmood Riaz MC Not known 
48 ‘Technocrats & OP Mr Abdul Rasheed MC Not known 
Abbasi 
49 Religious Scholars** Mr Pir Muhammad JUI Not known 


Atiq-ur-Rabman 


-_ eS 
Sources: 1) Election details based on election documents obtained by me, and on Chief 
Election Commissioner, Azad Jammu & Kashmir Election Commission, H.# 
256-A, ST.# 30, SEC.F-10/1, ISLAMABAD, Notification [of election results} 
dated 15/07/2006 and Notification fof election results] dated 19/07/2006, unpub- 
lished election documents obtained by me while in Azad Kashmir in Decem- 
ber 2006. Also available (with some variations, changes and updates) at ‘List of 
Members Legislative Assembly 2006-Todate’, Azad Jammu and Kashmir Gov- 

ernment, http://www.ajk.gov.pk/site/index.php?option=com_content&task= 

view&id=2618&Itemid=142 [accessed 29 October 2007]. 


Key: DE Constituency directly elected by voters on 11 July 2006. 
IE Constituency indirectly elected by members of the Legislative Assembly 
on 21 July 2006. 
JKPP Jammu & Kashmir People’s Party. 
JUI Jamiat Ulmah Islam [possibly the Pakistan Jamiat ulma[h?]-i-Islam Jammu 
& Kashmir]. 


J&K Jammu and Kashmir. 
MC All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. 
MQM — Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal (United Council of Action). 


OP Other professionals, i.e., seat reserved for technocrats and other 
professionals. 
O/s Overseas, i.e., seat reserved for J&K State Subjects residing overseas. 


PML Peoples Muslim League-AJK. 
PPPAK Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir. 


K Muzaffarabad V was initially won by Muhammad Ishaq Zafar (a Gujjar) of 
PPPAK. He died on 2 September 2006 while leader of the opposition in 
the Legislative Assembly." The by-election held on 28 October 2006 was 
won by Raja Farooq Haider from the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference.‘ 

kiat Seat reserved for religious scholars, i.e. Ulema-e-Din or Mushaikh. 

tok 


Party affiliations obtained from the official Azad Jammu and Kashmir 
website.” , 

Possible only, as a result of a brief discussion by me while in Azad Kashmir 
in December 2006 with an electoral official. The official was very quickly 
able to nominate a biradari for each member based on his personal knowl 
edge, although these details may not necessarily be accurate, as such details 
are not sought as part of the electoral process. 
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Some discrepancies in the table XIV4: 


The official Azad Jammu and Kashmir website, as updated on 4 November 2006, 
shows that:* 
1) seats 17-20 are for representatives from Poonch; seats 21 and 22 are for repre- 


ives from Sudhnoti; P 
2) Eee shown as one of those allocated to Pon Dd À ee 
3) the member for Seat 24,‘Begum Naureen Arif’, is a mem a o an A 2 
4) seat 36 is one of seven allocated to Jammu & Others . It shou ep 
those allocated to the ‘Kashmir Valley’. Both ‘regions have six seats each i 
Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly. 


Table XIV.5: 2006 Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly Candidates, Parties and Constitu- 
ency-wise Details.’ 








Constituency Total Candidates Party Winner Party Votes 
voters 
1 Mirpur! 37987 Ch. M. Yousaf MC Ch. M.Yousaf MC 6928 
Ch. Umar Farooq PPPAK 
Afsar Shaid PML 
Masud ul Haq MMA 
Masaud Khalid Ind l 4 
2 Mirpur If 35371 Cap. r. Sarfaraz MC Abdul Majeed PPPAK 101 
Abdul Majeed PPPAK 
Ch. Arif PML 
Saud Iqbal MMA 
Nazir Inqalabi Ind PA 
3 Mirpur III 51802 Arshid Mahmood G MC B. Sultan PML 
Mirza Afzal Jiral PPPAK Mahmood 


B. Sultan Mahmood PML 
Dr Riaz Ahmed MMA 
Imran Sheikh MQM ade 
4 MirpurIV 46793 Ch. Rukhsar Ahmed MC C.Rukhsar MC 
Ch. Muhammad Shf PPPAK Ahmed 
Ch. Arshad PML 
Hussain MMA 
Raja Mukhtar Abasi Ind 
Abdulaziz, Zulfeqar 
5 BhimberI 63071 Mirza Shafiq Jiral MC 
Ch. Pervaiz Ashraf PPPAK 
Colonel Abdul Gani PML 
Lon MQM 
M. M. Zubair 
6 Bhimber Il 57541 Raja RaziqAhmed MC 
Ch.Waheed Akram PPPAK 


M. Shafig Jiral MC 15443 


Ali Shan Ch. Ind 15310 


Ch. M. Rashid PML 
Tahir Mahmood MMA 
Ali Shan Ch. Ind 
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7 Bhimber HI 77099 Ch. Tariq Farooq MC 


8 Kotlil 


9 Kotli I 


10 Kotli II 


11 Kotli IV 


12 KodiV 


13 Bagh I 


14 Bagh II 


15 Bagh HI 


16 Bagh IV 


17 Poonch I 


18 Poonch II 
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Raja Qasir PPPAK Haq 
Ch. Anwar ul Haq PML 
Ch. M.Ali Akhtar MMA 


75375 Malik M. Nawaz MC Malik M. MC 


Aftab Anjum PPPAK Nawaz 
Malik Yousaf PML 
Malik Zarat Ind 


68744 Sardar Naeem Khan MC 
Sardar Khizar Hayat PPPAK 
Ch. Ilyas PML 
Mahmood Ahmed MMA 

74306 Raja Nasir Ahmed MC Raja Nasir MC 
Ch. Mazhar Hussain PPPAK Ahmed 


S. Naeem KhanMC 


Bashir Pahlwan PML 
Gulam Raza MMA 
78474 Mr Munsif Dad MC Maj. Munsif MC 
Ch. M. Yasin PPPAK Dad 
Shoukat Farid PML 
Raja Mushtaq MMA 


70504 Raja Nisar Ahmed MC Raja Nisar MC 
Matloob Inqalabi PPPAK Ahmed 
Rafiq Naiar PML 
Habiburahman Afaqi MMA 
Shkeel Raza,G.Ra Ind 


73403 Sardar Atiq A. Khan MC Sardar Atiq A MC 
Ajaz Mubashir PPPAK Khan 
Raja Sijad Ahmed PML 
M. Saleem Ajaz MMA 
Mr Khleeq Lateef Ind 


64481 Raja Naseem Khan MC Raja Naseem MC 


S. Qamaruzaman PPPAK Khan 
S. Arshad Azad PML 
Rashid Turabi MMA 
54250 S.Amir Akbar Khan MC S. Qamaru PPPAK 
S. Qamaruzaman PPPAK Zaman 
S. Amjid Yousaf PML 
Tanveer Anwar MQM 
75069 M.Alim Rizvi MC Ch. Abdul Aziz Ind 


R. Khursheed Rathor PPPAK 
E Mumtaz Rathor PML 
Ali Raza Bukhari MMA 
Ch. Abdul Aziz Ind 


61612 S.A. Qayoum Niazi MC S.A. Qayoum MC 
S. Asgar Afandi PPPAK Niazi 
Yasin Gulshan PML 
Gulam M. Minhas MMA 


58769 Khan Bahdur Khan MC 


S. Gulam Sadiq PPPAK 
S. Gulam Sadiq PPPAK 


Ch. Anwar ul PML 25149 


19314 


22794 


26539 


20227 


16582 


21595 


10812 


13082 


18120 


11947 


14458 
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S. Hayat Khan PML 
M. Kamaludin MMA 


hI 71832 SardarTahir Anwar MC 
PER S. Ashraf Khan PPPAK 


S. Abid Hussain PML 
S. Ajaz Afzil MQM 
Haji S.Yaqoub MCH ; 
9 S, Sayab Khalid MC S. Khali 
A a S. Khalid Ibrahim JKPP Ibrahim 
S. Tahir Akram PML 
P Abdul Razaq MMA 
S. Sagir Chugtai Ind ‘ 
il 68798 Dr Najeeb Naqi MC Dr. Najee 
oe ki S Atal Majid PPPAK Naqi 
S. M. Hussain PML 
Abdul Raouf Sabir MMA 
S. Altaf MCH i 
i 33 S. Farooq Tahir MC S. Farooq A. 
A S. Meso Asim PPPAK Tahir 
S. Rafiq PML 
Malik M. Hussain MMA 
S. Akhtar Rubani Ind 
ul e Khandan MC M. Abdul 
E Mak Abdul Waheed PPPAK Waheed 
Ch. Rasheed PML 
S. Mazhar Hussain $S MMA 
Shah Wali Awan MQM 
24 Muzaffar- 58694 Mir Ali Akbar MC Noreen Arif 
abad I Jawaid Ayoub PPPAK 
M.M. Hasan MMA 
Noreen Arif, Ishtiaq Ind 
25 Muzaffar- 48603 Murtaza Gilani MC G.Murtaza 
abad II Bazil Naqvi PPPAK Gilani 
Sajad Gilani PML 
Mufti Bashir K MMA 
Abdul Wahid Ind 
26 Muzaffar- 45925 Malik Arfan MC 
abad III M. Hanif Awan PPPAK 
Kh. Farooq Ahmed PML 
S. Aqeel ur Rahman MMA 
Fida Rathor MQM 
27 Muzaffar- 74644 Raja Ibrar MC 
abad IV Ch. Latif Akbar PPPAK 
Ch. Shafgat PML 
Q. Shahid Hameed MMA 
Raja Abdul Qayoum Ind 
28 Muzaffar- 67257 R. Farooq Haider MC 
abad V M. Ishaq Zafar PPPAK 


Ch. Shahnawaz PML 


Haji S.Yaqoub MCH 


JKPP 


MC 


MC 


10909 


9194 


21160 


17889 


PPPAK 21312 


Ind 


MC 


M. Hanif Awan PPPAK 


Ch. Latif Akbar PPPAK 


M. Ishaq Zafar PPPAK 


12608 


9290 


7841 


13599 


21793 
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29 Muzaffar- 61059 Dewan Chugtai MC Ch.M P. 
à .M. ML 10 d Independent. | 
abad VI Arif Mughal PPPAK Rasheed 332 KPP Jammu & Kashmir People’s Party. : 
Ch. Rasheed PML J&K Jammu and Kashmir. | 
Hafiz Atiq Awan MMA M Muhammad. I 
Rafaqat Awan Ind MC AJl Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. , 7 
30 Jammu & 68076 S. Abdul Aziz MC M. Tahir MQM 18919 MCH Muslim Conference (Hagiqi); political affiliation later given as an independent. | 
Others I Dr Ahsan Manzar M PPPAK Khokhar MMA Mnuttahida Majlis-e-Amal (United Council of Action). } 
Magsood uzaman MMA MQM Muttahida Qaumi Movement (United National Movement). 
M. Tahir Khokhar MQM PML Peoples Muslim League-AJK. 
31 Jammu &  106543Ch. M. Ismaeel MC Ch. M. Ismaeel MC 14105 PPPAK Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir. 
Others II Ch. Maqbool Ahmed PML S Sardar. 
S. Abdul Razaq MMA 
32 P & 120811 Hafiz Hamid Raza MC Hafiz Hamid MC 18850 
Others HI Fai i pe a 
ore ht he Table XIV.6: Differences in Electorate Sizes in Azad Kashmir in 1996, 2001, 2006." 
33 Jammu & 96580 Ch. Sadiq Bati MC Ch.SadiqBati MC 20863 Constituency Name* ANE 1996# ANE 2001# ANE 2006+ 
Others IV M. Hussain PML h 
Shahmim Akhtar MMA Within Azad Kashmir 
: ; [ver 33,122 34,413 42,988 
34 Jammu & 78213 Ch, Zubair PPPAK M.Akbar Ch. Ind 41402 TEEN A 45.570 57,716 65,904 
OthersV Akbar Ibraheem PML AE 44733 57716 65,904 
M. Akbar Ch. Ind a sA 46,471 56,807 66,801 
35 Jammu & 75808 Raja Sadiq MC Raja Sadig MC 41348 Poonch & Sudhnoti I-VI 43,023 57,850 64,827 
Others VI Akram Shah PPPAK Neelum I*** = ~- 76,860 
Amin Chugtai PML Muzaffarabad I-VI 44,681 65,674 59,364 
Raja Jahangir MMA Average Size of AK 43,035 56,741 62,972 
K. Mustfa, R. Mujhid Ind Constituency 
36 Kashmir 5944 Abdul Manan MC Saleem But MQM 2859 Total Voters in Azad 1,204,965 1,588,753 1,826,180 
Valley I M. Iqbal Kashmiri © PPPAK Kashmir 
Rustam Shaikh PML Within Pakistan 
Saleem But MQM Jammu & Others I-VI 62,390 77,839 91,005 
37 Kashmir 6662 M.Yousaf Shah MC Gulam PML 1104 Kashmir Valley I-VI 5,543 5,313 es 
Valley IT Gulam Mahioudin PML  Mahioudin Average Size of Pak 33,966 41:576 i 
38 Kashmir 3789 S. Shoukat Shah MC  S.Shoukt M 775 Constituency 
Valley II S M Shah PML Shah z Total Voters in Pakistan ee scope oe 
Gulam Sarwar MMA Azad Kashmir and 
39 Kashmir 5310 Shah Gulam Qadir MC Shah Gulam MC 1094 Pakistan 
Valley IV Asim But PPPAK Qadir cae Size of All ae irae oe 
Iqbal Qurashi PML ‘Onstituencies 
Itaf Hussain MMA Grand Total of Voters 1,612,560 2,087,669 2,407,467 
40 Kashmir 7509 M. Sana Ulah Qadri MC M.Sana Ulah MC 2057 Key: ANE Average Number of Electors per constituency. 
Valley V Iqbal Razaq But PPPAK Qadri AK Azad Kashmir. 
Arif Shah PML Pak Pakistan. 2 
Gulam Mustafa MMA x Listed in the order given by the Chief Election Commissioner of Azad Jammu 
41 Kashmir 6042 Abdul L. Salhariya MC Majid K 1629 and Kashmir. ; 
Valley VI Muhamad Anai PML aon ee wk Mirpur apparently has smaller constituencies to accommodate and provide 
Noor ul bari MMA a ‘cushion’ for the 800,000 Mirpuris who live abroad, chiefly in the United 
Majid Kha I Kingdom. , 
pe e E ee a tek Nai I was a new constituency for the 2006 election. It was created from 
Key (not all abbreviations are spelt out): Muzaffarabad District, whose electors had apparently had a longstanding 
Ch: Chaudhry. demand to have another constituency for their district. 
306 307 
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# Voting took place in 40 constituencies: 28 in Azad Kashmir; 12 in Pakistan, 
Voting took place 41 constituencies: 29 In Azad Kashmir; 1 
newly added constituency was Neelum I. 






2 in Pakistan, The 


Table XIV.7: Delimitation of constituencies for 2001 Azad Kashmir elections,"! 








17 Poonch & Sudhnoti I 
18 Poonch & Sudhnoti IT 
19 Poonch & Sudhnoti LI 
20 Poonch & Sudhnoti IV 
21 Poonch & SudhnotiV 
22 Poonch & Sudhnoti VI 
23 Muzaffarabad I 

24 Muzaffarabad II 

25 Muzaffarabad HI 

26 Muzaffarabad IV 

27 Muzaffarabad V 
28 Muzaffarabad VI 





29 Jammu & Others I 


30 Jammu & Others IT 
31 Jammu & Others III 
i 32 Jammu & Others IV 
33 Jammu & OthersV 

34 Jammu & Others VI 


|| 35 Kashmir Valley I 
ie 36 Kashmir Valley II 








| 
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Constituency Location within Azad Kashmir 

1 Mirpur I All of Dadyal Tehsil 

2 = Mirpur II Part of Mirpur Tehsil 

3 Mirpur HI Municipal Mirpur and part of Mirpur Tehsil 
4 Mirpur [V Part of Mirpur Tehsil 

5 Bhimber I Barnala Tehsil 

6 Bhimber II Samahni Tehsil 

7 Bhimber III Bhimber Tehsil 

8 Kotti Part of Kotli Tehsil 

9 Kotli IT Fatehpur Tehsil and part of Kotli Tehsil 

10 Kotli MI Sehnsa Tehsil and part of Kotli Tehsil 

11 Kotli IV Part of Kotli Tehsil 

12 KotliV Part of Kotli Tehsil 

13 Bagh I Almost all of Dhirkot Tehsil 

14 Bagh II Part of Bagh Tehsil and a very small part of Dhirkot Tehsil 
15 Bagh IIT Part of Bagh Tehsil 
16 Bagh IV Haveli Tehsil 


Abbaspur Tehsil and part of Hajira Tehsil 

Part of Hajira Tehsil and part of Pallandri Tehsil 

Part of Rawalakot Tehsil 

Part of Rawalakot Tehsil 

Part of Pallandri Tehsil 

Part of Pallandri Tehsil 

Athmugam Tehsil 

Part of Muzaffarabad Tehsil 

Part of Muzaffarabad Tehsil 

Part of Muzaffarabad Tehsil 

Hattian Tehsil 

Part of Hattian Tehsil and part of Muzaffarabad Tehsil 
Location within Pakistan 

Baluchistan Province; Sind Province; Bahawalpur, Multan, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Faisalabad, Sargodha and Lahore divi- 
sions in Punjab Province f 
Most of Gujranwala District; Hafizabad District; two tehsils 
of Sialkot District in Punjab Province 

Sialkot Tehsil of Sialkot District in Punjab Province 
Narowal District in Punjab Province f 
Wazirabad Tehsil of Gujranwala District; Gujrat District; 
Mandi Baha-ud-din District in Punjab Province : 
North-West Frontier Province; Rawalpindi Division in 
Punjab Province; Islamabad Capital Territory 
Baluchistan Province and Sind Province 
Lahore Division of Punjab Province 


| 
| 
\ 
} 
} 
i 
| 


37 Kashmir Valley II 


38 Kashmir Valley IV 


39 Kashmir Valley V 


40 Kashmir Valley VI 
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ur, Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Gujranwala, Sar- 

saree Faisalabad divisions; Jhelum and Chakwal dis- 
icts in Punjab Province 

Warde a 15-50 within Rawalpindi Municipal Corpora- 
tion (as these wards existed in 1985) 7 
Wards Nos. 1-14 within Rawalpindi Municipal sai 
tion (as these wards existed in 1985), Cantonment — 
Nos. 1-10; Rawalpindi District outside the Municip 
Corporation; Islamabad Capital Territory; Attock District 
North-West Frontier Province 





- Note:The Azad Kashmir Election Commission apparently determines and delimits elec- 


i i issi ines and 
torates within Azad Kashmir, while the Pakistan Election qora E 
delimits electorates in Pakistan. This is a feasible process, given that both bodies 


in Islamabad.” 


ae et a 
Table XIV.8: Voter turnouts in 1996, 2001 Legislative Assembly elections. 








ope 
SN Constituency VT 1996 % VT 2001 % SN WP 2006 % 
18 

1 Mirpur I 70 = ; 
2 Mirpur II 85 4 ; a 
3 Mirpur III 67 ; 7 as 
4 Mirpur IV 71 6 5 ee 
5 Bhimber I 90 61 A ea 
6 Bhimber II 91 55 ; A 
7 Bhimber HI 72 59 
8 KotliI 75 53 A 
9 Kotli II 84 52 A a 
10 Kotli III 77 59 i se 
11 Kotli IV 77 51 i3 Si 
12 KotliV 87 54 a za 
13 Bagh I 69 51 n 3 
14 Bagh II 85 49 k 
15 Bagh II 67 56 r a 
16 Bagh IV 90 54 o Aa 
17 Poonch & Sudhnoti I 87 49 a aa 
18 Poonch & Sudhnoti II 79 47 re ie 
19 Poonch & Sudhnoti III 59 50 s i 
20 Poonch & Sudhnoti IV 54 49 | a 
21 Poonch & SudhnotiV 59 54 = a 
22 Poonch & Sudhnoti VI 69 48 : A 

Neelum I zs 
23 Muzaffarabad I 68 54 7 
24 Muzaffarabad II 61 49 A v 
25 Muzaffarabad II 67 54 a 2 
26 Muzaffarabad IV 77 45 > 
27 Muzaffarabad V 68 53 a % 
28 Muzaffarabad VI 71 48 A 

Average AK seats* 74 54 3 ss 
29 Jammu & Others I 41 21 
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30 Jammu & Others II 64 31 i 31 13 
31 Jammu & Others III 49 35 32 16 
32 Jammu & Others IV 62 38 33 22 
33 Jammu & OthersV 58 41 34 53 
34 Jammu & Others VI 53 33 35 15 
35 Kashmir Valley I 66 41 36 48 
36 Kashmir Valley II 56 26 37 17 
37 Kashmir Valley HI 72 55 38 20 
38 Kashmir Valley IV 49 38 39 21 
39 Kashmir Valley V 57 37 40 27 
40 Kashmir Valley VI 55 58 41 27 

Average refugee seats 57 38 25 

Overall average 69 49 25 


eee 
Key: AK Azad Kashmir. 


SN Seat number; the second column shows the inclusion of Neelum I. 

VT Voter turnout as a percentage of voters enrolled, for the year stated. 

WP Winner's Percentage of the vote as a percentage of the total registered vote (no 
voter turnout figures obtainable for 2006 elections, but considered to be over 
60 per cent). 


* — As calculated by me. 


9. Azad Kashmir Political Parties, their Heads in 2006 and their location." 
1. All Jammu & Kashmir Muslim Conference (commonly called ‘the Muslim 
Conference’). 
e Sardar Attique Ahmed Khan, Rawalpindi. 
2. Pakistan People’s Party-Azad Kashmir. 
e Sahibzada Ishaq Zaffer, Muzaffarabad [now deceased]. 
3. Pakistan Muslim League Jammu & Kashmir. 
e Major General (Retired) Muhammad Hayat Khan, Rawalpindi. 
4. Jammu & Kashmir Liberation League. 
e Justice (Retired) Abdul Majid Malik, Mirpur. 
5. Jammu & Kashmir People’s Party. 
e Sardar Khalid Ibrahim Khan, Islamabad. 
6. Jamiat-ul-Ulema Azad Jammu & Kashmir. 
e Sahibzada Attiq-ur-Rehman Faizpuri, Mirpur 
7. Jamiat-e-Islami Azad Jammu & Kashmir (associated with MMA: Muttahida 
Majlis-e-Amal). 
e Sardar Ejaz Afzal, Rawalpindi. 
8. Millat Party Azad Jammu & Kashmir. 
* Muhammad Yousaf Awan, Islamabad. 
9. People’s Party Azad Jammu & Kashmir (Rathore Group). 
e Khwaja Atta Mohi-ud-Din Qadri, Kotli City. 
10. All Jammu & Kashmir Justice Party. 
e Professor Maqsood Jaffri, Rawalpindi, 
11. Jammu & Kashmir Awami Tehreek. 
* Sardar Mansoor Khan, Rawalpindi. 
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í dom Movement. 
12. Kashmir Free! ; peace 
aliq Hussain Chaudhry, Bhimber. l l l 
3 : ie a Ulema-e-Islam Azad Jammu & Kashmir (associated with MMA: 
. Jamiat-- 
Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal). 
e Maulana Muhammad Yousaf, Pallandri. 
14. Jammu & Kashmir Liberation Front. 
l e Amanullah Khan, Rawalpindi. 
i i i ion Front. 
u & Kashmir National Liberation 
A PR Maqbool Butt, Muzaffarabad. 
d Jammu & Kashmir Muslim League. 
16. Es Muhammad Azad Khan, Rawalpindi. l ; l 
17. Islamic Democratic Party Azad Jammu & Kashmir (a Shia-based party). 
P Syed Ghulam Raza Naqvi, Kotli. l 
u & Kashmir Mahaz—Raay—Shummari. 
j 5 “Syed Muhammad Saeed Shah Nazki, Lahore. 
19. Kashmir Freedom Front. 
Mufti Sana-ul-Haq Bukhari, Murree. l l l 
20. Jein & Kashmir Mili Tehreek (associated with MMA: Muttahida 
i Majlis-e-Amal). , E 
. Syed Muhammad Ali Raza Bukhari, Rawalpindi. a 
21. Pakistan People’s Party (Shaheed Bhutto) Azad Jammu & Kashmir. 
e Munir Hussain Chaudhry, Mirpur. 
~e-~Mustafa Conference. mee 
F one Syed Muhammad Nadeem Ahmad Gilani, Muzaffarabad. 
23. Azad Jammu & Kashmir Awami Conference. 
e Chaudhry Maqbool Raza Rajorvi, Mirpur. l l 
24. Pakistan Jamiat ulmafh]-i-Islam Jammu & Kashmir (associ 
Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal). l 
e Mufti Muhammad Younas Chaudhry, Mirpur. Ne 
25. Markazi Jamiat-e-Ahllay Hadees Azad Jammu & Kashmir (associa 
MMA). i 
° aia Muhammad Anwar Ruknudin, Bagh City. ETA 
26. Suni Tahrek Azad Jammu & Kashmir (associated with MMA: 
Majlis-e-Amal). . 
© Sardar Abdul Shakoor Ladhalvi, Kotli. oe 
27. MMA [Muttahida Majlis-e~Amal] Azad Jammu & Kashmir. 
© Sardar Ijaz Afzal Khan, Rawalpindi. 


ated with MMA: 


with 


N.B.: The Peoples Muslim League-AJK is not listed above. It (inexplicably) did 


not appear on the election documents given to me. 


Breakdown of locations: 


Inside Azad Kashmir: 15 ; 
Bagh: One Islamabad: 


Inside Pakistan: 12 
Two 
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Bhimber: One 

ee f Lahore: 

vee Three Rawalpindi: a 
: Five ia 

Murree: One 

Muzaffarabad: Three 

Pallandri: One 


. Q alifi $a sq 
b a member of the 
10 u cation nd di: ualifications for emg Azad Kashmir 


Authorities in Azad Kashmir and Paki 
akistan can ensure that suitabl 
irate to bes Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly—or, indeed fail o Laie a 
e candidate stage—via criteria listed in the ‘Qualifi ion i 

a é cations and disquali 

oe r being in section of the Azad Kashmir election i a 
e six qualifications for a person to be able to quali l 
twenty-five disqualifications. The i i = ie aes 

: qualifications are: being a state subject; bei 
over twenty-five years old; bein a es 
: g on the electoral roll; being of good 
including not being ‘commonly k i SL ER 
udir y known as one who violates Islamic Injunction’; 
having ‘adequate knowled i i Eise an 
i ge of Islamic teachings’ tici li ic 
duties, and abstaining from ‘maj ce ies ae a ree 
| ; g from ‘major [but undefined] sins’; and being ‘sagaci 
; cio 
ae asa aa bic and not profligate’. The Islamic criteria do ee er 
A ms; instead, they must have ‘a good moral reputation’. Di i 
ms; inste: . Disqualifi 
oe include insanity, panes having a criminal record belie se by te 
rnment, misconduct, corruption, membershi ni iti 
powe duct, i ; p of an illegal political 
he: a bad ae or [being] known to be morally tea EE i 
T a Orce an inflicting injury, not completing electoral returns for expenses, tax 
T ting, possessing unjustifiable assets, and making false statements. 

a ae ae two further important disqualifications. First, a person can be dis- 
he P e z e propagating any opinion or acting in any manner, prejudicial to 
= cology o Pakistan, the ideology of [the] State’s accession to Pakistan or the 
haces integrity of Pakistan or security of Azad Jammu and Kashmir or 
Se T . Avoiding disqualification under this clause includes main- 
ie ae po ic order and not defaming the judiciary of Azad Kashmir or Pakistan 
; a i rmed Forces of Pakistan’. A further—but discriminatory—criterion was 
a 7 in se Act XXVII of 2001 of the Legislative Assembly:'* a person can 
a le i a if ‘he does not have academic qualifications of matriculation or 
“a ae ent as a peo ae institution’. What comprises a ‘recognized institu- 
t is not defined; in Pakistan for the 2 i i 
O cea or the 2002 elections conducted there, this also 
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pp. [1-8] 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


ave been written about Azad Kashmir, mostly by Azad Kashmiris. 


1. Only a few books h 
es events and condi- 


However, only the former Azad Kashmiri jurist, Yusuf Saraf, discuss 
tions in Azad Kashmir since 1947 in any detail: Muhammad Yusuf Saraf, Kashmiris 
Fight—For Freedom, Volume I (1819-1946), Lahore, Ferozsons, 1977;Volume II (1947— 
1978), Lahore, Ferozsons, 1979. The second volume is the most comprehensive book 


blished about Azad Kashmir. Both volumes are almost impossible to obtain. 
Poll for assembly, CM in 


30 


ever pu 
2. Ahmad Hassan, ‘Northern Areas renamed Gilgit-Baltistan; 


November; Regional groups unhappy: Autonomy package for NAs approved’, Dawn, 


August 2009. 
3. ‘NWFP name change to cost treasury Rs. 8 billion’, Dawn, 10 April 2010. 


4. United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, Report of the Sub-committee on 
Western Kashmir, Unpublished Restricted Document (S/AC.12/WK/1), New York, 
31 March 1949. Hereafter referred to as UNCIP, Report of the Sub-committee on Western 
Kashmir. | am indebted to my British colleague, Alexander Evans, for access to this 
invaluable primary source. It has greatly enhanced my scholarship—and this book. 

5. Census of Azad Kashmir, 1951, Murree?, Iftikhar Ahmad, Chief Enumeration Officer, 
Government of Azad Kashmir, 1952, pp. 1-2. I am indebted to the Azad Kashmir 
official who allowed me to photocopy this rare document that was invaluable to my 


research. 

6. Rules of Business 1985, Services & General A 
ment of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, Muz: 
Kashmir official who gave me this document. 

7. Little of significance about Azad Kashmir’s administr: 
Saraf’s 1979 publication, Kashmiris Fight—For Freedom, Volume II. 


dministration Department, Azad Govern- 
affarabad, 1985. I am thankful to the Azad 


ation has appeared since Yusuf 


1. J&K: DISUNITED PEOPLE—UNDELIVERABLE STATE 


1. See Clause 7 of the ‘Indian Independence Act, 18 July 1947’, in Sarwar K. Hasan and 
Zubeida Hasan, Editors, Documents on the Foreign Relations of Pakistan. The Kashmir 
Question, Karachi, Pakistan Institute of International Relations, 1966, pp. 10-11. Others 
have argued that, after the British departed the Indian subcontinent, the new dominions, 


especially India, inherited British paramountcy, with the result that no princely state was 
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pp. [8-11] NOTES 
independent, theoretically or otherwise. See, for example, A.G. No i‘ 
: o Travancore’, Frontline, Volume 20, Issue 13, 21 ines Jul ra 
. VB Menon, The Story of the Integration of the Indian States, Bombay, ae : ngman 
; ee various pages, particularly p. 376 in relation to J&K a 
2 ile both rulers and their states wo largely 
uld late i 
outside the scope of this book. PERRA E 


4. Information about the three roads i 
ads is from S.N. Dhar, Ki ir: 
habad, Kitab Mahal, 1945, pp. 120-24. E ma eee 


5G : ? eee 
R arg Sir Frank Messervy, ‘Kashmir’, Asiatic Review, Volume 45, Number 161, 1949, 

6. O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. Learmonth, India and Pakistan. A General and Regi 

raphy London?, Methuen, Revised Third Edition, 1967, p. 439 os 

; ais Kashmiris Fight—For Freedom,Volume I, p. 17. S l 

sae This is Kashmir (With Special Reference to U.N.O.), Delhi, S. Chand & Co, 
9. y Imrany, Paradise Under the Shadow of Hell. India’s War on Kashmir As Seen By Non- 
A ie ims and Neutral Observers, Lahore, No publisher details, 1948, p. 192. 
; eee 4 la B ' Volume XXII, Jammu & Kashmir State, Part III, Village Tables, 
M AN z re ord, Editor, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1942, p. 346. 
reer = tor-in-Chief, Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah Papers, Volume V, 
: ernment of Pakistan, Cabinet Division, 2000, p. 540. The original tele- 
gram from Janak Singh, the J&K Prime Minister is at p.538. Lord Birdwood, Tw 
Nations and Kashmir, London, Robert Hale, 1956, p. 45, notes that the Standstill Agree- 
od aa telegraphically agreed but never actually signed. A former British official, 
ia eS Maharaja Hari Singh a number of times (p. 31). 
PPa ia $ an ight—For Freedom, Volime II, p. 771. 
ies ie a ashmir.A Study in India-Pakistan Relations, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 
14. Saraf, Kashmiris Fight—For Freedom,Volume II, p. 771 
15. Birdwood, Tivo Nations and Kashmir, p. 46. si l 
16. White Paper on Jammu & Kashmir Delhi, Government of India, 1948, p. 2 
17. See Appendix II: Physical, Political and Religious Conipoution of reek in 1941, for 
detailed information on a provincial basis about the makeup of J&K in 1947. ' 
18. ane figures in Table 1.1 may moderately understate the majority position of Muslims 
F Pa Appendix III: Majority Position of Muslims in 1941. 

: P A nor and eae State 1947’, p.2,in Powell Collection, Papers and 
ee i ated 1947-1960, of Richard Powell (1889-1961), Indian Police Force 
aoe che ae ig Police Jammu and Kashmir 1946-1947, Indian 
eae ote [accessed at National Document Centre, Islamabad, 

20. ‘Copy of Note by R.C. Kak, Jammu and Kashmir State in 1946—47, Part VII. 2-Maha- 
raja Harisingh [sic]’, in Powell Collection, Papers and Cortesponilenee, p. 12, states that 
Maharaja Hari Singh and the ‘highly influential’ Swami Santdev (mentioned below), 
who supposedly had supernatural powers, believed that an independent ‘Dogristan’ 
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NOTES pp. [11-14] 
could be formed. It would comprise J&K, ‘the districts of Kangra and the States and 
greas NOW mostly included in the [sic] Himachal Pradesh’. Menon, The Story of the 
Integration of the Indian States, pp. 376-7, stated that the Maharaja, despite contrary 
advice by the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, ‘was toying with ... an “Independent Jammu 
and Kashmir”. . 

s, this was a conspiracy. For a discussion of Gurdaspur, see Alastair 


21. According to Pakistani: 
Lamb, Kashmir, A Disputed Legacy, 1846-1990, Karachi, Oxford University Press, Sec- 
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APPENDIX VII. MAIN OFFICE HOLDERS OF AZAD KASHMIR 

period up until 1996, the chief source is notes positioned 
underneath photographs located in the Khurshid Library, Muzaffarabad, of various office 
holders in Azad Kashmir. I took these notes during a research trip to Muzaffarabad in 
January 1998. For the post-1996 period, a major source has been various pages within 
the Azad Jammu and Kashmir Government website, www.ajk.gov.pk/site/index. 
php?option=com_frontpage&eItemid=1 {accessed 6 November 2007]. 


1. Various sources. For the 


APPENDIX VII. AZAD KASHMIR. ‘COUNCIL LEGISLATIVE LIST” 


1. The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constitution Act, p. 26. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Azad Kashmir ‘Third Schedule 
Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constituti 
‘sic’ in the list, the other square br 


Schedule. ; 
4. The Azad Jammu and Kashmir Interim Constitution Act, p. 26. 


[See section 31 (2)) Council Legislative List’, The Azad 
on Act, pp. 56-9. Except for my various insertions of 
ackets in the text were amendments to the Third 


APPENDIX X. AZAD KASHMIR. ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 
AND FUNCTIONS 


3-52. All numbering throughout as per the original docu- 


1. Rules of Business 1985, pp. 3: 
lable by doing a search on the Azad 


ment. Some, but not all, of these rules also are avail 
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Jammu and Kashmir Government’s website at: www.ajk.gov.pk/site/index.php?option= 
com_frontpage&ltemid=1. 

2. A.R.P: Air Raid Precautions? 

. Azad Kashmir Regular Forces. 

4. ‘Schedule—VII (See Rule 21) Cases Relating to Appointments and Promotions to posts 
(Approval of Prime Minister to be obtained before issue of Orders)’, in Rules of Business 
1985, pp. 55-7. 

5. ADP: Area Development Project? 
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APPENDIX XIII. CROSSING PROCESS BETWEEN AZAD KASHMIR 
AND INDIAN J&K 


1. Based on documents obtained, and on conversations with various officials, in Azad 
Kashmir in December 2006. 

2. The names of these crossing points vary slightly from those given in Chapter 7, and, 
where different, the version in Chapter 7 is provided in the brackets, 

3. I thank Smruti Pattanaik for her help translating some of the names of the trade items. 
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APPENDIX XIV. MATTERS RE AZAD KASHMIR ELECTIONS, PARTICULARLY 
IN 2006 


me 


. Table based on information contained at Muzaffarabadak.com, http://www.muzaffar- 

abadak.com/ajkelection2006.htm [accessed 5 November 2007]. 

2. Ibid. 

Table based on information contained in Table XIV 4. 

For current information, see ‘Members AJK Legislative Assembly’, Legislative Assembly 
of Azad Jammu & Kashmir, wwwajkassembly.gok.pk/current_members.htm {accessed 
16 April 2009]. Unfortunately, this site does not provide members’ political affiliations. 

5. ‘Ishaq Zafar dies of heart attack’, Dawn, Karachi, 3 September 2006, http://www.dawn. 
com/2006/09/03/top17.btm [accessed 29 October 2007]. 

6. ‘Farooq to take oath on Saturday’, Dawn, Karachi, http://www.dawn.com/2006/11/ 
10/nat21.htm [accessed 29 October 2007). 

7. Azad Jammu and Kashmir Government, URL as above {accessed 29 October 2007}. 

. Ibid. 

9. First three columns based on information in ‘Statement Showing Constituency[-]Wise 
Difference in Number of Electors in 1996, 2001 & 2006’, no further publication 
details, obtained by me while in Azad Kashmir in 2006. The rest based on information 
contained at Muzaffarabadak.com, http:/ /www.muzaffarabadak.com/ajkelection2006. 
htm {accessed 5 November 2007]. 

10. Based on election documents obtained by me, and on conversations that I had with 
various officials, while in Azad Kashmir in December 2006. 

11. Report on the Seventh General Elections in Azad Jammu & Kashmir 2001, Muzaffarabad, 

Azad Jammu & Kashmir Election Commission, 2002, pp. 26-35. These constituencies 

would have been similar for the 2006 election with the exception of the newly-created 
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NOTES pp. [309-312] 


Neelurn I constituency, which comprised much, perhaps all, of Athmugqam tehsil in 


Muzaffarabad District. l l 
12. Based on a conversation that I had with an Azad Kashmir election official, December 


2006. 
13. Figures fo 
i 199 

i in overall turnoùt during General Elections 
Sa islative Assembly’ in Comparative Report on the Seventh General 
k ashmir Elec- 


i howing 
t d for 2001 are from ‘Comparative statement s 
ti eta es 6 and 2001 to the Azad 


Jammu and Kashmir Le 
Elections in Azad Jammu & Kashmir 2001, Muzaffarabad, Azad Jammu & K: 


tion Commission, 2002, p. 104. Figures for 2006 are my calculations based on “Table 
XIV 5:2006 Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly Candidates, Parties and Constituency- 
wise Details’ above. l 
14. Based on election documents obtained by me, ae 
i i ile i ir in December ; 
various officials, while in Azad Kashmir in ‘ 
15. The remainder of this paragraph and the next paragraph aN ma cee 
l j islati Elections) Ordinance mende 
ammu and Kashmir Legislative Assembly ( 
a 2002)’, in The Election Laws (As Amended up to March, 2002), Azad Jammu & 
Kashmir Election Commission, Islamabad [sic], 2002, pp. 121-7. 
16. The Election Laws (As Amended up to March, 2002), p. 126. 


and on conversations that I had with 
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